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SPLENDID EDITIONS. 
CHEAPNESS AND PORTABILITY. 


INSWORTH’S LATIN DICTIONARY, in One Volume, 
Imperial 8vo. Price 1/. 11s. 6d. Stereotyped without abridgement from the 
olio Edition of 1752, with numerous Additions, Emendations, and Improve- 
By the Rev. B. W. BEATSON, M.A., Fellow of Pembroke College, 
Cambridge. Revised and Corrected by WILLIAM ELLIS, Esq. M.A. of King’s 
College, Aberdeen. 
«*« Encouraged we trust by the deserved success of the edition of Johnson’s Dictio 
in one large 8vo. volume, we have here its Latin counterpart—a publication on whic 
we do not hesitate to bestow our most unqualified praise. Ainsworth’s has always 
been, what it merited, a popular Thesaurus; and for ready reference to the student, 
none better could be constructed. There were, however, as there must bein all works of 
the kind, many errors, either original, or such as had crept in through careless reprint- 
ing ; and we are glad to see a multitude of these rectified by the industry and judgment 
of the present editor. In other respects, also, great and notorious improvements have 
been effected—retrenchment of what was obsolete or unnecessary, and amplification 
where the nature of the explanations required it. Altogether, (and we have looked 
carefully through many intricate examples to enable us to give this honest opinion,) 
altogether. we can most unreservedly recommend this volume as one of the best guides to 
early classical attainments, and also one of the completest Latin Dictionaries that-has 
ever courted public favour.”— Literary Gazette. 


2. JOHNSON’S DICTIONARY, complete in One Volume. 
Price @l. 2s. in Cloth. A Dictionary of the English Language, in which the Words 
are deduced from their Originals, and illustrated in their different Significations by 
Examples from the best Writers; to which are prefixed, a History of the La uage, 
and an English Grammar. By SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D. Stereotyped oo 
from the Last Edition corrected by the Doctor. 


“ This Edition of Jounson’s Dictionary, ‘ stereotyped verbatim from the last folio 
edition, corrected by the Doctor,’ is eminently deserving of notice, for its accuracy, the 
beauty of its typography, and the character of its arrangements.” — Literary Gasette. 

“« The present volume is printed in three columns, in a clear type, in 1369 
from the last folio revised edition of the author. Scholars will prefer the present edition 
‘of Johnson to Todd’s; the latter is too cumbrous and expensive; and Johnson’s own 
definitions are always more desirable than those which may originate with editors. 
Johnson’s will always be the Dictionary of the Literary Man ; and on this account it is, 
with the great advantage of cheapness, that the edition recommends itself; and must 
ultimately obtain, as, we believe, no doubt but it will, extensive patronage—for superior 
usefulness is, after all, the best of recommendations.” New Monthi i 


'y Magazine 
“ As a specimen of typographical art, the work before us is a splendid contribution 
to our libraries. It unites elegance, durability, exquisite accuracy, and convenience of 
form, in a manner altogether unprecedented.”—Monthly Review. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 


ea 


HE ROMANCE OF HISTORY. SECOND SERIES. 


“ Truth is strange—stranger than fiction.”—Lorp Byron. 


2. The ROMANCE of HISTORY. FIRST SERIES. Third 
Edition. 3 vols. 3is. 6d. 


“ The plan of this work is exeellent.”—Literary Gazette. 

“ These Tales are valuable illustrations of English manners.”—Times, 

“ They are of the most intense and vivid interest.”—Literary Magnet. 

‘* We are aware of no medium of instruction more delightful.”—Literary Chronicle. 


8. The LIFE of FRANCIS the FIRST, KING of FRANCE. 


In 2 vols. 8vo., with a Portrait from Titian’s Painting in the Louvre. Price 28s. 


“ A most full and animated account of Francis, a most chivalrous monarch.”—Lite- 
Gazette. 


“ It will not be found unworthy of being classed with the Lives of Charles the Fifth 
and Henry the Eighth.—Times. 

“The author has omitted nothing to exhibit the gay monarch and his court.”— 
Monthly Magazine. 


4. The POETICAL SKETCH-BOOK. By T. K. Hervey. 


Elegantly printed in One Volume, and beautifully embellished by Barrett and Finden, 
Price 10s. 6d. 


“ This is a most delightful yolume. Floranthe, the most exquisite poem of its length, 
perhaps, ever written, opens the work.”—Literary Gasette. 


5. CONVERSATIONS on INTELLECTUAL PHILOSOPHY ; 
or a Familiar Explanation of the Nature and Operations of the Human Mind. 3 vols. 16s. 


** They contain much excellent matter for every age; to the young they are inva- 
luable.”-——Literary Gasette. 


* They fill up a space which Mrs, Marcet has not aspired to occupy.”—Spectator. 

6. The MANUAL for INVALIDS. By a Puysician. New 
Edition: Price 9s. 

‘* A valuable, cautious, and sound treatise on health, and the means of preserving 
it.”—Atlas. 

7. SCHILLER’S WILLIAM TELL; closely translated from the 
German, with illustrative Notes. 8vo. Price 8s. 


Printed for Edward Bull, New Public Subscription Library, 26, Holles Street, 
Cavendish Square. 


THE PANORAMA OF THE THAMES. 


=<” 
Just published, price il, 8s. plain, or 2l. 16s. beautifully coloured, and folded up in 
a portable form. 


HE PANORAMA of the THAMES, from LONDON to 


RICHMOND, This Work is upwards of 60 Feet in length, and on a scale of 
sufficient extent to exhibit every Building on either shore of the River. It is accom- 


by Descriptive Notices of the most remarkable Places; and preceded by a 
ENERAL ViEw of Lonpow, 5 Feet 5 Inches in length. 


London: Published by Samuel Leigh, 18, Strand, 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


Just published, in royal 18mo., price 12s., elegantly bound 
in rich Crimson Silk, 


THE WINTER’S WREATH ror 1830. 


oo 


In preparing Taz Winter’s Wreata Fon 1830, the Conductors of the work have, 
with very considerable exertion and expense, made such arrangements a8 have produced 
a volume in every way entitled to take the first rank amongst its beautiful competitors. 
The selection of the Illustrations has been carefully made, and the Proprietors have 
fully availed themselves of the uncommon advantages which they possess of procuring 
clever and attractive pictures. : MA 

In the Literary Department will be found sions of the happiest compositions of our 
most talented authors, and ability and variety will not be sought in vain in any of the 
pages. 


Contributors. 


Mrs. Hemans. Author of the “ Recollec- | Rev. Dr. Butler. 
Miss Mitford. tions of the Peninsula.” | Rev. Dr. Raffles. 
Mary Howitt, Author of “ Selwyn.” Dr. Bowring. 

Miss. Jewsbury. Author of “ Rank and Ta- | Derwent Conway. 
Miss E. Taylor. lent.” Hartley Coleridge. 
Miss Bowles. A Modern Pythagorean. W. H, Harrison. 
Miss M. A. Browne. The Roscoes. The Editors, &c. &c. 
Delta, of Blackwood’s Ma- | Archdeacon Wrangham. 


gazine. j 
Engradings. 


Subjects. Painters. Ss 


Engraver 
1. The Idol of Memory J. Northcote, R.A... E. Smith. 


2, Blind Howard and his Grandchildren.... A. M E. Smith. 

3.. View near Derwent Water, Lodore R. Brandard. 

4. The Hunters of the Tyrol.............- i ..-- C, Armstrong. 

5. Il Cavaliere Pittore H. Robinson. 

6. Sunset.—On the Welsh Coast W. Miller. 

7. The Solace of Pandean Pipes u .eeeeeeee H. Robinson, 

8 The Mandolin .» H. Robinson. 

9. The Peasant’s Grace........ Jan Steen. W. H. Lizars, 
10. Dordt, from the Harbour. S. Austin, ........ W. Miller. 
11. The Vale of Arcady.........seeeseees J. Colatall. 2c ccccce We Radely fe. 
12, Parting.—From the Bridal of Fontenaye. R. Bone, R.A. .... E.G I, 
13. Inscription Plate, the Wreath Vandyke. ....---» E. Smith. 


A limited number of Proofs of the Plates on i'rench Paper, in Portfolio, price 188: - 


Published by Whittaker, Treacher, and Co., Ave-Maria Lane, London ; and 
George Smith, Liverpool. 


Just published, in 8vo., price 10s. 6d. 


AIN, the WANDERER; a VISION of HEAVEN; DARK- 
NESS ; NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE; and OTHER POEMS. 
By —— ° 

“ This volume has sought for materiel in that only inexhaustible mine, the poet’s own 
heart. The Author of ‘ has done what our actual time is so fitted for—called upgn 
his own feelings to minis -. his thoughts; and in depicting the feverish workings of 
vain imaginings, and vain» hopes, he has painted what will come home to many a 
bosom. Carn is a most ey: -.ordinaty performance, whether in its deep thoughtfulness, 
or its touches of exquisite beauty.”— Literary Gasette. ; 


An equally high character is given of this Work, with numerous extracts, in different 
Papers of the Examiner. 


Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co., Ave-Maria Lane. 





ADVERTISEMENTS.. 


GEOGRAPHY, WITH ATLAS, ON AN ENTIRELY 
NEW PLAN. 


7 


In royal 18mo. price 3s. 6d. neatly bound and lettered, embellished with numerous 
Engravings, illustrating Manners, Customs, and Curiosities. 


+ teresa of GEOGRAPHY, on a NEW PLAN, designed 


to ‘assist the Memory by Comparison and Classification. By W.C. WOOD- 
BRIDGE, A.M. 


The Geography is accompanied by an ATLAS, exhibiting, in connection with the 
Outlines of Countries, the prevailing Religions, forms of Government, degrees of Civi- 
lization, the comparative size of Towns, Rivers, and Mountains, and the Climates and 
Productions of the Earth, in royal 4to. coloured, price 8s. half-bound. 

This Atlas has been compiled from the best authorities, and contains all the late Dis- 
coveries of Parry, Weddell, Denham, and Clapperton. But its principal claim to 
attention is founded on the entire novelty of the plan: each Map presents, not only the 
geographical outlines of countries, but a series of numbers affixed to the Mountains, 
Rivers, and Cities, which indicate their comparative rank, and enables the Student, by 
reference to the table of Classification, to discover their actual magnitude. The 
Isothermal Chart exhibits the Climate of different Regions, as determined by thermo- 
metrical observation, with their most important productions, and presents a striking 
illustration of the diversity existing in the same latitude, according to the situation of 
countries, 

In the Moral and Political Chart, the outlines of each country contain a number, 
showing its Population, and several emblems indicating its Government, Religion, and 
State of Civilization, and forms, in effect, a Moral Picture of the World, 

Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co., Ave-Maria-lane. Of whom may be had, 
gratis, a complete School Catalogue. 


NEW HISTORICAL SCHOOL BOOK. 


re 


This Day is published, in 12mo. with Map, price 4s. 6d. bound and lettered, 
HE HISTORICAL MISCELLANY; or, [Illustrations of the 


most important Periods in Ancient and Modern History, with a particular 
Account of the British Constitution and Commerce. Forming a Supplement to Pin- 
nock’s Grecian, Roman, and English Histories. By W.C. TAYLOR, A.M. of Trinity 
College, Dublin. 


Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co., Ave-Maria-Lane, London. 


Just published, New Editions, enlarged, of 
PINNOCK’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, to 1829, 6s. 
ee GREECE, 5s. 6d. 
ROME, 5s. 6d. 

ROBERTS’ ELEMENTS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY and HISTORY, with 
Maps, 6s. 6d. 

TAYLOR’S EPITOME of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY and HISTORY, with 
Maps, 5s. 

LINNINGTON’S COMPANION to the GLOBES. Third Edit. 4s. 6d. 

SMART’S PRACTICAL LOGIC; or, Hints to Young Theme Writers. 12mo. 
3s. 6d. 
Mrs. WILLIAMS’S CONVERSATIONS on ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 12mo. 5s. 

— SYLLABIC SPELLING, a new Method of teaching Children 

to Read, with Engravings. 12mo. 8s. 

HISTORICAL EPITOME of the Old and New Testaments. Third Edit. 12mo. 5s. 





ADVERTISEMENTS: 5 


ALBEMARLE STREET, November, 1829. 
VOLUMES OF 
THE FAMILY LIBRARY 


ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


eee eel 


Nos. I. and IJ. containing The Lire or Narotzon Buonaparre. 
With Fifteen Engravings on Steel and Wood, by Finpzn and Tuompson, the 


Woodcuts from Designs of Gronce Crurxsaanxs. Seconp Eprrion.. Very 
neatly bound in Canvass. 2 vols, 10s. 


No. I1I.—The Lire or Atexanper THE Great. (Classical Series.— 
No. I.) A New Edition. In One vol. 5s. 


No. IV.—Laives of the most Eminent British Painters, Scutptors, 


and Arcarrects. Vol. I. (to be completed in 3 vols.) illustrated with Ten 
Engravings on Steel and Wood. 5s. 


Nos. V. and VI.—The History or tue Jews. Vol. I. and II. (to be 


completed in 3 vols.) illustrated with original Maps and Woodcuts.. 5s. each, 


No. VII.—The Narvurat History or Insects, with numerous Wood- 
cuts. Vol. I. (to be completed in 2 vols.) 5s. each. 


No. VIII.—The Court anp Camp or Buonaparre, with Portrait. 
In One vol. 5s. 


A new Number of the Family Library will continue to be published early in 
every Month. 


This day is published, Part XXI. the Eighth of Class Aves, of 


HE ANIMAL KINGDOM; described and arranged in con- 
formity with its Organization, by the Baron Cuvizr, Member of the Institute 
of France, &c. &c. &c. With additional Descriptions of all the Species hitherto named, 
and of many not before noticed; with other Original Matter. 
By EDWARD GRIFFITH, F.L.S. A.S., and others. 


Embellished with Twenty-two superior Engravings, in quarto, with Proof Impressions 
of the Plates on India Paper, price 24s.—in Royal octavo, with the Plates accurately 
coloured, price 24s.—in Royal octavo, with the Plates plain, price 18s.—and in Demy 
actavo, price 12s. 

The Crass Mamma ta, complete in Twelve Parts, with upwards of Two Hundred 
Engravings, forming Five Volumes, price in extra cloth boards— Demy octavo, 71. 4s.— 
Royal octavo, 101. 16s.—ditto, coloured, 141. 8s. —Demy quarto, India Paper, 14l. 8s. 

Also, No. VII. of a Republication of this Work, to be continued Monthly, price 4s. 
in Demy 8vo, and 6s. in Royal 8vo. Embellished with Six superior Engravings by 
Landseer and other eminent Engravers. The Class Mammalia will form the First Thirty- 
six Numbers—the Class of Birds, Twenty-seven Numbers—the Fishes, Insects, Rep- 
tiles, &c. about Sixty Numbers. 


Printed for Whittaker, Treacher and Co., Ave Maria Lane, London. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WORKS JUST PUBLISHED, 
BY D. 4. TALBOYS, OXFORD, 


AND SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
—_— 
In 8vo. price 15s. cloth boards, 
MANUAL of ANCIENT HISTORY, considered in relation to 


the Constitutions, Commerce, andi Colonies of the different States of Antiquity. 
By A. H. L. HEEREN, Professor of History in the University of Gottingen. 
Translated from the German, 


“ The great and deserved popularity of this work upon the Continent, where it has 
passed through many editions, has, at length, happily recommended it to an English 
translation, as it had previously been rendered into almost every other European tongue. 
In this Manual the indefatigable and judicious author has traced the formation of the 
most ancient states, from the Assyrian, Median, Babylonian, Trojan, Lydian, Pheni- 
cian, Egyptian and Jewish nations, &c. to the end of the fifth century; and not onl 
by his extensive and learned researches, but by his excellent mode of synchronostic 
tables, thrown the clearest light upon these interesting inquiries. Geography, the 
oldest colonial system, chronology and commerce, are all ably illustrated; but it would 
require a longer paper than we can spare, to mention a tithe part of the merits of this 
most useful, classical, and historical production. We consider it one of the best volumes 
that could be put, for information, into the hands of the student, or, for reference, into 


those of the instructed. No good library should be without it.”—Literary Gazette, 
14 Nov. 


In One vol. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards, 


A SKETCH of the POLITICAL HISTORY of ANCIENT 
GREECE. By A. H.L. HEEREN, Professor of History in the University of Got- 
tingen, etc. Translated from the German. 


The historical works of Heeren have had a remarkable success in Germany. They 
are recommended by the eloquence of their style, the liberality of their views, and by 
the purity and elevation of their moral doctrines. As a writer he is always ingenious, 
generally instructive, and sometimes original and convincing. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


Price One Guinea, with upwards of Seven Hundred Embellishments, 


THE YOUNG LADY’S BOOK. 


Tus Work is nor an Annual, and essentially differs from the whole class of Literary 
Gifts usually presented to Young Ladies: being a complete Manual of all those elegant 
Pursuits which “ grace the Person, or adorn the Mind.” The various subjects have 
been confided to proficients in their several departments; and the Engravings have been 
executed in the best style of the art. The Volume is richly bound in Silk, and alto- 
gether decorated in a style of novelty hitherto unattempted. 


Vizetelly, Branston & Co. 155, Fleet Street. 


Il vient de paraitre, prix deux schelins et demi, broché, 


SR ECUEN pE PHRASES utiles aux étrangers voyageant en 


Ancuzrerre. Nouvelle Edition, corrigée et augmentée. 


A Londres chez Samuel Leigh, Strand, No. 18, se trouve aussi chez tons les 
Libraires. 




















ADVERTISEMENTS. 


AMUSEMENT AND INSTRUCTION. 


I 


On the First of every Month is published, and ready for Delivery with 
the Magazines. 


HE MIRROR of LITERATURE, AMUSEMENT, and IN- 
STRUCTION, in Parts at Eightpence each. 


“The Mirror, with its choice Engravings and inexhaustible varieties, is the cheapest 
and most entertaining publication of the day.”—Atlas, July 13, 1828. 


THIRTEEN VOLUMES of this highly popular Miscellany contain 6,005 closely- 
rinted octavo Pages, 11 Portraits, and 553 other well exeeuted Engravings of pop 
terest, for the trifling sum of 3l. 10s. 6d. in boards, or 4/. 11s. half bound. 
Vol. XIV. will be published on Dec. 31st, price 5s. 6d. 


eo 


LIMBIRD’S EDITIONS. 


The BEAUTIES of the BEST AUTHORS, Vol. I. Brzox.— 
Vol. II. Scorr. Price 3s, 6d. boards—half bound, 4s. 6d. 


The ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS, with 150 En- 
gravings, 6s. 6d. boards—half bound, 8s. 


The TALES of the GENII, 27 Engravings, price 2s. 6d. boards. 


PLUTARCH’S LIVES, with 50 Portraits, 2 vols. price 13s. 6d. 
boards—half bound, 16s. 


The MYSTERIES of UDOLPHO, price in boards, 4s. 


COOK’S VOYAGES, with 28 Engravings, 2 vols. 8s. boards—half 
bound, 10s. 


The WORKS of MRS. RADCLIFFE, in 2 vols. price 10s. bds. 
The ARCANA of SCIENCE for 1828, price 4s. 6d. Cloth. 

The ARCANA of SCIENCE for 1829, price 5s. Cloth. 

The BRITISH NOVELIST, Publishing.—Each Novel will be 


complete in itself, and may be purchased separately. 
The following Novels are already Published : 


Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, 10d. Nature and Art, 8d. 

The Mysteries of Udolpho, 3s. 6d. The Italian, 2s. 

Mackenzie’s Man of Feeling, 6d. A Simple Story, 1s. 4d. 

Rasselas, 8d. The Castles of Athlin and Dunbayne, 6d. 
Paul and Virginia, 6d. Sicilian Romance, 1s. 

The Old English Baron, 8d. The Man of the World, 1s. 

The Castle of Otranto, 6d. Zeluco, by Dr. Moore, @s. 

The Romance of the Forest, 1s. 8d. Joseph Andrews, 1s. 6d. 


Almoran and Hamet, 6d. Humphrey Clinker, 1s. 8d. 
Elizabeth, or the Exiles of Siberia, 6d. |. Edward, by Dr. Moore, 2s. 6d. 


EIGHT VOLUMES are completed, price 5s. each, boards, ’ 


J. Limbird, 143, Strand, London ; Messrs. Hoffman and Compe, Hamburg ; 
Ernest Fleischer, Leipsic ; and all Booksellers. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


This day is published, uniformly with Becx’s Inpex to Evrirrpes, 
in One Vol. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. boards, 


NDEX ACCURATUS et COPLOSUS VERBORUM FORMU- 
LARUMQUE in SOPHOCLIS TRAGEDIIS integris et deperditarum frag- 


mentis occurrentium. 


Printed for W. P. Grant, Cambridge ; and sold by R. Priestly, Whittaker and Co., 
and Simpkin and Co., London. Of whom may be had, recently published, 


1. ELEMENTS of GREEK VERSIFICATION ; containing a 
brief Account of the Principal Metres, with Exercises on those which are most in use. 
By the Rev. J. DAVIES. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


2. A Compendious TREATISE on the Art of LATIN POETRY, 
grounded on the work of C. D. JANI. 


Contents.—1, Account of the Latin Language, and Chronological Sketch of the 
Roman Poets. 2. Laws of Metre, with a minute Analysis of the Hexametric, Elegiac 
and Alcaic Metres. 3. Grammar of Poetry, wherein the great differences of language 
in the Roman Prose Writers and Poets are displayed and illustrated. 4. Poetical 
Elegance and Ornament. 5. Indices of Epithets, &c. 6. Hints for Composition. 


8vo. 8s. boards. 


Prodiit nunc, 


Gj RAMMATICA LINGUA GRAECZ, qua N. T. Scriptores usi 
sunt ; composita a J. C. G. ALT. 


Halis Sexonum, sumptibus C. A. Kummelii: Londinii, apud Treuttel, Wiirtz et 
Soc. Charta impress. 5s.; charta script. 8s.; membran. 11s. 6d. 


Nostra wtate viri antiquitatis Grece peritissimi, ad linguam qua N.T. Scripta 
consignata sunt rectius cognoscendam, ejusque proprietates accuratius perspiciendas, 
permulta fecerunt. Maximum ex eo fructum tulerunt Sacri Codicis interpretes, nam 
volumina antiqua ab eis modo genuiné explicantur, qui lingue, qua. scripta sunt, 
accuratam scientiam sibi paraverunt. Quamobrem omnibus, qui ad sacrum ecclesi# 
nostre Cudicem legendum adgrediuntur, grammatica sacra exoptata erit, ducis fidissimi 
instar, qui peregrinianti, et viam stratam in qua celerrimé ad finem progredi licet, et 
leges, quibus servatis quisque tutus meat, et pericula que vitanda sunt, et alia plura 
ante profectionem rité indicat. Juvenibus maxumé, qui theologie studio sese dederunt, 
librum bunc recens emissum, cujus titulum supra notavimus, utilissimum fore speramus. 
Indices rerum et vocabulorum ab auctore additi, et eos qui libro héc utuntur, et eos, 


qui, que grammatica sacra nostro tempore complectitur, celeriis conspicere cupiunt, 
certissimé adjuvant. 


















ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WEST-LONDON 


FOREIGN CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 
11, Berners Street, Oxford Street. 


eR 
rue Lovers of Foreign Literature are respectfully informed, that 
this Establishment is exclusively devoted to thé circulation of German, French, 
Italian, and Spanish Works, of which the Catalogues, upon inspection, will be found 
to embrace an extensive collection in every department of Literature, by the most 
esteemed Authors. 


In addition, Subscribers will have the privilege of perusing the principal Periodicals 
> Continent, particularly those of Germany and France, Estas on their 
al 


Such Subscribers as may honour this Establishment with their patronage, may rely 

upon the strictest attention being paid to their commands, whether in Town of Country. 
Extract from the London Weekly Review of 31st May, 1828. 

“* We have had sent to us the Catalogue of a New Circulating Library, which has 

been just established by Mr. Haas, from the extensive and highly respeetable house of 


Treuttel and Wirtz. The Works are already numerous, considerably exceeding Four 
Thousand Volumes, and appear to have been selected with much taste and discernment. 
The Book Clubs, or Literary Cireles, already much in fashion in Germany, which eriable 
every member, by purchasing one work, to fead thirteen, are deserving of encourage- 
ment. We trust the public will encourage the proprietor. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Prast Crass.—5l. 5s. per year; 3l. 3s. per half-year ; 1. 16s. per quarter.—12 vols. 
in Town, 24 in the Country. 


Szconp Crass.—4l. 4s. per year ; 2i. 12s. 6d. per half-year; 11. 11s. 6d. per quarter ; 
—8 vols. in Town, 12 in the Country. 


Turnp Crass.—3l. 3s. per year; 2l. 2s. per half-year; 11. 5s. per quarter ;—6 vols. 
in Town, 8 in the Country. 


Fovrts Crass.—¢l. 2s, per year; 11. 5s. per half; 15s, per quarter; 3 vols. in Town, 
6 in the Country. 


Catalogues and Cards of Terms may be had on application. 


oe 


On the First of November was published by J.D, Haas. Price 10s. 6d. 
; Dedicated (by permission) to 
HER HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS MARY ESTERHAZY, 
THE GOLDEN. LYRE, (Second Series,) for 1830; or SPECI- 


MENS of the POETS ef ENGLAND, FRANCE, GERMANY, ITALY, and 


SPAIN, in the original Languages. Beautifully printed in Gold. Edited by 
J. MACRAY. 


This day is published, in one large vol. Royal 4to. Price 9. 9s. bds., 
a new Edition of a 
ICTIONARY, PERSIAN, ARABIC, and ENGLISH, with a 
Dissertation on the Languages, Literature, and Manners of Eastern Nations. 
By JOHN RICHARDSON, Esq. F.S.A. &c. &c. 
Revised and Improved by CHARLES WILKINS, LL.D, F.R.S. ; 
and now considerably Enlarged by FRANCIS JOHNSON. 

London: Printed for Parbury, Allan, and Co. ; T. Cadell; C. J. G. and F. Riving- 
ton; Longman, Rees, and Co.; John Richardson; J. M. Richardson; S, 3 
J. Booker; Harding and Lepard ; J. Bohn ; H. T. Hodgson ; R. Scholey; Smith, r, 
and Co. ; Howell and Co.; J. Cochran; and W. Mason. 


10 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


This day was published, in One Volume, 8vo, 


6 hes ATHENAID, or Mopern Grecians ; a Poem: with Notes, 
Characteristic of the Manners and Customs of the Greeks and Turks. By H. J. 
BRADFIELD, ‘Author of “ Waterloo, or the British Minstrel,” “ Songs of the Gre- 
cian Minstrels,” &c, 


London: Printed for William Marsh and Alfred Miller, 137, Oxford-street. 


This day was published, Price 5s. 6d. Second Edition, 
HE BRUNSWICK, a Poem, in Three Cantos. 


“ Fallen, Fallen, Fallen, Fallen.’—Drypen. 


“ We really know not that any Englishman alive can write more fluent and sparkling 
verses than those before us.” Atheneum. 
' “The Brunswick contains clever and smart things and some couplets that will be 
repeated about town.” —Spectator. 

London: Printed for William Marsh and Alfred Miller, New Public Subscription 
Library, 137, Oxford-street. 


On the ist of November, in a pocket size, 


HE LITERARY BLUE BOOK, or CALENDAR of LITE- 
RATURE and the ARTS, for 1830; containing, with their Names and Ad- 
dresses, eminent living Authors, Painters, Sculptors, Architects, Engravers, Musical 
Composers, Musical Performers, Teachers of Languages, and other Subjects connected 
with Polite Education. 
Printed for William Marsh and Alfred Miller, 137, Oxford Street, and Constable 
and Co., Edinburgh. 


On the ist of November was Published, elegantly Bound in Silk, a New Annual 
for 1830. 


1 ZOOLOGICAL KEEPSAKE, Edited by Epwarp Avevustvus 


Kewnpatt, Esq., Embellished with upwards of Forty spirited Engravings in the 
first style, from Drawings by Cruickshank, Baynes, and others; the Contents by some 
of the most popular Writers for Youth, and forming Two Hundred and Fifty Pages of 
Letter-press. Price 6s. 6d., being the cheapest Annual ever published. 

Among the List of Engravings are Eleven Views, taken in the Gardens of the 
Zoologica! Society in Regent’s Park ; a Portrait of the Satyr, now exhibited at Charing 
Cross, &c. &c. 

A few of the Proof Impressions of the Engravings may be had, on early application, 
in a neat Portfolio. Price . 

London: Printed for William Marsh and Alfred Miller, 137, Oxford Street, and 
Constable and Co., Edinburgh. 


Just Published, Second Edition, in 1 vol. 12mo., price 6s. 
—— of CHIVALRY and ROMANCE. 


“‘The Author, for the most part, acquits himself with the probable truth and fidelity 
of a good old Chronicler; whose entire love and fealty are solely occupied in duly 
emblazoning the mighty feates and gestes of some proud and favourite chief. In this 
view, the descriptions are mostly in good keeping with the periods they are meant to 
describe ; they have throughout an air of probability, and the reader may almost fancy 


himself carried back some centuries to witness some of the vivid and heroic pictures 
7, 


here pourtrayed.”—New Monthly Magasine. as 

“We have bere a variety of stirring traditions and pleasing historical incidents, 
wrought into a series of very interesting and characteristic stories. The age of Chivalry 
is no more, we are well aware, but the admirers of knightly valour, and the lovers of 
' | gee dames,’ may gather from these unpretending sketches a pretty tolerable idea 
of what Chivalry was at the period to which they profess to refer.”—Literary Magnet. 

“Thesé tales ate accurate pictures of the manners, &c. of the stirring times they 
describe.” —Literary Gazette. 

London: Longman, Rees, Orme, and Green. 












ADVERTISEMENTS. 


STATISTICAL WORKS 


or 
CESAR MOREAU, ESQ. F.RS, 


oe 


AY of the PAST and PRESENT STATE of the TRADE 

between GREAT BRITAIN and ALL PARTS of the WORLD, in its Imports 
and Exports, progressively from the Year 1697 to. 1822, (continued since to 1826.) 
Price 10s. 6d.—in a neat Case for the Pocket, 14s.—and on Rollers, 17s. French 
Edition, 7s. only. . 

2. EAST INDIA COMPANY’S RECORDS, founded on Official 
Documents, showing a View of the Past and Present State of the British Possessions 
in India, &c. from 1600 to 1825. Price One Guinea. 

8. BRITISH and IRISH PRODUCE and MANUFACTURES 
EXPORTED from GREAT BRITAIN, and exhibiting a Statement of the whole 
British and Irish Produce Exported to each Kingdom, State, or Colony respectively, 
in every Part of the World, from 1698 to 1825. Price 5s. 

4. CHRONOLOGICAL RECORDS of the BRITISH. ROYAL 
and COMMERCIAL NAVY, from the earliest Period, A.D, 827, to, the present 
Time, 1827. Founded on Official Documents, Illustrated by copious Tables. Price 
Two Guineas. 

5. GENERAL VIEW, during each of the last Thirty-four Years, 
ending in 1826, of the FINANCIAL STATE of the BRITISH POSSESSIONS. in 
INDIA, as to.the Revenue, Expenditure, Debt and Commerce, &c. Price 1s. 

6. The PAST and PRESENT STATISTICAL STATE of IRE- 
LAND, exhibited in a Series of Tables constructed on a new Plan, and principally 
derived ftom Official Documents and the best Authorities. Price 30s. 

7. PAST and PRESENT STATE of the NAVIGATION between 
GREAT BRITAIN and ALL PARTS of the WORLD, from‘1788 to 1826, exhibited 
in Three Views. Price 2s, 6d. : 

8. CHRONOLOGICAL RECORDS of BRITISH FINANCE, 
from the earliest Period to the present Tiffle (1828). In oblong Folio, price 15s. sewed. 

“ We embrace this opportunity to recommend to all those who take an interest in these subjects, 
Mr. Moreau’s Records of British Finance, from the earliest accounts to the present time. This 
work reflects the greatest credit on the industry of the author, and displays to great advantage his 
singular talent for compressing and arranging accounts. It is at once elaborate and luminous; and 
will bear a favourable comparison with any of his former works ; or ‘indeed with any statistical 
work that has hitherto been published. We have examined it with some care; and we can take 
upon ourselves to say, that there are very few facts connected with the history of our Finance, that 
are not to be found in it.”—Edinburgh Review, No. 93,—Ji , 1828, Page 85. 


9. RISE and PROGRESS of the WOOL TRADE and WOOLLEN 
MANUFACTURE in GREAT BRITAIN, from ‘the earliest Period tothe Present 
Time (July, 1828). Founded on official Documents. Folio. 2s. 6d. 

10. EXAMEN IMPARTIAL du COMMERCE de la GRANDE 
BRETAGNE, avec toutes les Parties de Monde, durant les Périodes les Plus rémarqua- 
bles des 17éme, 18éme, et 19@me Siecles. Prix Deux Francs. 

11. EXAMEN STATISTIQUE du ROYAUME de FRANCE en 
1787, considéré sous les Rapports de son Etendue, de sa Population, de ses Revenues, 
de ses Dépenses, de sa Dette, de son Commerce, et de sa Navigation, &c. &c: Prix 
Deux Francs, 

12. EXAMEN COMPARATIF du COMMERCE de la FRANCE 
avec Tous les PAYS du MONDE, aux deux époques de Paix les plus importantes qui 
ont précédé la Revolution (1787 & 1789), et suivi la Restauration (1819 4 1821); con- 
sidéré sous le point de vue des Importations, et des Exportations, réuuies et séparement. 
In oblong Folio. Price ds. : . 

Published, for the Author, by Treuttel and Wirtz, Treuttel Jun. and Richter, 
30, Soho Square. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


8, New Bururmoron Srreer. 


MESSRS, COLBURN anp BENTLEY 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


I 


1, 
R. EDMUND CALAMY’S HISTORICAL ACCOUNT of 
HIS OWN LIFE and TIMES. In 2 large vols, with Portrait. — 


2 


PRIVATE MEMOIRS of the COURT of LOUIS XVIII. By 
a LADY. In 2 vols. 8vo. 


8 


TRAVELS in the EAST. By Joun Carne, Esq. Author of 
“ Letters from the East,” printed uniformly with the Letters. In 1 vol. post 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 


4 


MEMOIRS of BOLIVAR, President Liberator of the Republic 
of Colombia. In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait. 


5 


MEMOIRS and CORRESPONDENCE of THOMAS JEFFER- 
SON, Late President of the United States. In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait. 


6. 
Dz. DODDRIDGE’S PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE, in- 


cluding many Particulars in his Life hitherto unknown, with Notices of many of his 
Contemporaries, and a Sketch of the Times in which he lived. In 2 vols. 8vo. with 
fine Portrait. 


7. 
NEARLY READY. 


The POETICAL WORKS of the REV. GEORGE CROLY. 


2 vols, post 8vo. 





Sono Squinz, November, 1829. 


THE FOLLOWING INTERESTING WORKS: 


HAVE BEEN VERY RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 


TREUTTEL, WURTZ, AND CO. 
30, SOHO SQUARE. 


1. 


Dedicated, by Permission, to the Honourable Court of Directors of the 
East India Company, 


Part I. in large folio, with 25 Coloured Plates, and 22 Pages of descriptive Text. 
Price 21. 10s. 


PLANTE ASIATICZ RARIORES ; or, Descriptions and Figures 

of a Select Number of Unpublished East Indian Plants. By N. 
WALLICH, M. & PH. D. Superintendent of the Honourable East 
India Company's Botanic Garden at Calcutta; Fellow of the Royal 
Societies of Edinburgh and Copenbagen; of the Linnean, Geological, 
and Royal Asiatic Societies of London, &c. &c. &c. 


The number of Botanical Works, devoted entirely to Indian Plants, is very limited, 
considering the immense extent of territory which is comprised within the designation 
of the East Indies. Those among tiem, which are accompanied by Figures, are still 
fewer, and they may be at once enumerated, by mentioning the names of Rheede, 
Rumpbius, Burman, and Roxburgh. ; 


It is unnecessary to enter into a detail of the causes which have produced this pau- 
city ; it is sufficient to observe, that the Flora of Asia yields to none, either as 
the numerical extent and variety, or the beauty and utility of its plants. 


In order to supply, in some degree, a desideratum, which cannot but be regretted by 
all who are interested in the sciences of Botany and Horticulture, Dr. Wallich pro- 
poses, during his temporary absence from India, to publish a Work containing Descrip- 
tions and Figures of a select series of Asiatic Plants: an undertaking for which he 
entertains hopes of being in some manner qualified, by the materials be has accumulated 
during a residence of more than twenty years in that part of the Globe: in thirteen of 
which he had the advantage of being attached to the Botanic Garden at Calcutta, and 
of being supported by the matchless liberality of the Honourable East India Company, 
both in the charge of that noble Institution, and during various extensive journeys, 
performed in Hindustan, Nipal, the Straits of Malacca, and the Burma countries. 


The work will consist of Three Volumes in folio, each containing One Hundred 
Plates, engraved and coloured in the best style, from the Honourable Company’s Draw- 
ings, made by native artists under the direction of the Author, accompanied by full 
_descriptions in Latin, with the addition of such observations in English, as may appear 
necessary and interesting. It will be published in Twelve Numbers, each containing 
Twenty-five Engravings, with the appropriate Letterpress; to appear every Three 
Months. Price 2/. 10s. each Number. The second number will appear in February, 
1830. 


As it is intended: to print very few copies beyond what are actually subscribed for, 
it is requested that Subscribers will transmit their names with as little delay as possible. 
A List of these will be printed in the last Volume. ' 





WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


2. 
Published under the Authority of the Right Honourable the Secretary of 
State for Colonial Affairs, 


Handsomely printed‘ in quarto with 18 Plates and a Map, with the accompanying 
Text, Part I. price 11. 1s. of 


. FLORA BOREALI-AMERICANA; or, The Botany of the 
Northern Parts of British Ametica, compiled principally from the Plants collected 
on the late northern land expedition under command of Capt. Sir John Franklin, R.N. 
to which are added, (by permission of the Horticultural Society of London,) those 
of Mr. Douglas, from North-West America, and of other naturalists; illustrated by 
numerous Plates. By WM. JACKSON HOOKER, LL.D., Regius Professor of 
Botany in the University of Glasgow ; Fellow of the Royal, Antiquarian, and Linnean 
Societies of London, &c. &c. 

The Materials originally intended to compose this Work consist of the Collections 
formed by Dr. Richardson, Mr. Drummond, and the other Officers of the Land 
Arctic Expedition under the command of Captain Sir Jobn Franklin, R.N. All these 
were, in the most liberal manner, placed by the Admiralty in the hands of Dr. Hooker, 
with a view to publication ; and as they were found to comprise above 2500 species of 
Plants, gathered from a stretch of country which extends over no less than twenty-seven 
degrees of latitude, and seventy degrees of longitude, and comprehends all the varie= 
ties of climate of the British North American Possessions, it was deemed most de- 
sirable, and indeed on every account most advisable, to make them the basis of a gene- 
tal Flora of these territories, instead of coufining the object to a description of such 
Plants.alone. With this view Dr. Hooker has embodied in his Work the species dis- 
covered during tlie Voyages of Captain Sir Edward Parry, R.N. and others, and 
described by preceding authors, as well as the very numerous Nondescripts that exist 
either in his own Herbarium, or in those to which he has access through the kindness 
of his friends. Above all he has the good fortune to be able to add the Collection 
formed. by Captain Beechy and his Officers on the North-West Coast of America, and 
through the liberality of the Horticultural Society, those of the indefatigable Mr. David 
Doug as, made during his extended and laborious Travels apon the Columbia and its 
vicinity, and among the Rocky Mountains—a oo aie great measure never before 
trodden by European feet. The Work will appear in Twelve Fasciculi, in quarto—of 
the same size as the Voyages of Franklin and Partry—each containing Six Sheets of 
Letter-press and Twenty Plates; and will be accompanied by a Map of the Country, 
comprising the most recent Discoveries, which has been prepared at the Admiralty 
expressly for this Pablication, and illustrative of the Routes of the various Travellers 
abpye mentioned. The specific Characters and Descriptions will be given in Latin: 
the Observations, in English. 


Price of each Fasciculus, One Guinea. The subsequent Fasciculi will appear ever 
Three Months, until the Work is completed. Subscribers are requested to send their 
Names for the Work, :, 


3. 


ICONES FILICUM: FIGURES and DESCRIPTIONS of 
FERNS, principally of such as lave been altogether unnoticed by Botanists, or as have 
not yet been correctly figured. By WILLIAM JACKSON HOOKER, LL.D. 
Regius Professor of Botany in the University of Glasgow, and Fellow of the Royal, 
Antiquarian, and Linnean Societies of London; and ROBERT KAYE GREVILLE, 
LL.D. Fellow of the Royal and Antiquarian Societies of Edinburgh, and of the Linnean 
Society of London. 
~ Fasciculus I.—VILL., handsomely printed in Folio, price 11. 5s. each, plain; or 2/, 2s. 
each, coloured. Fasciculus 1X. will be published on the First of January next. 

This work will be included in 12 fasciculi, each consisting of 20 Plates, accompanied with as 
many leaves of description, to appear quarterly. The Descriptions are written entirely in Latin, 
and a few remarks added in English; the Plates are executed with the greatest attention to aceu- 


racy, end in the best style of the art, especially in the dissections of the fruetification, from drawings 
made by the Authors, 
A List of Subscribers will be printed in the last Number, 





BY TREUTTEL, WURTZ, TREUTTEL, JUN, &X RICHTER. 


4. 


PORTUGAL ILLUSTRATED; by the Rev. W. M. KINSEY, 
B.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, and Chaplain to the Right Hon. Lord Auck- 
land. Embellished with a Map, Plates of Coins, Vignettes, aud various Engravings of 
Costumes, Landscape Scenery, &c. Second Eprtion, with Large Additional Matter, 
and several New Embellishments. Handsomely printed in Imperial 8vo., price Two 
Guineas, in Boards. 


The author has been encouraged by the rapid sale of the first edition of his work 
to undertake the publication of a second, which, he trusts, will come recommended to 
the favourable consideratiow of the public, not only from the sedulous revision which 
it has undergone, but also from embodying additional specimens of the national music 
of Portugal, aud the following new Lilustrations, executed by the first Artists in the 
imost finished style :—1. Belem Castle, on the Tagus; 2. The Aqueduct and City of 
Lisbon ; 3. The Moorish Palace at Cintra; 4. The Cork Convent, near Colares; 5, 
The Fortifications of Alhandra, on the Tagus, which formed the extreme right of the 
lines of Torres Vedras; 6 and 7. Portraits of Camoens and of Ignez de Castro; be- 
sides several Vignettes by Messrs. Brooks and Harvey. The additional matter, extend- 
ing to 100 pages, comprises a brief Historical Review of the State of Literature, Arts 
and Sciences in Portugal, from the earliest period to the present time. 

“ Mr. Kinsey’s publication has issued from the press under auspices as_ promising as 
an author could desire. It unquestionably embodies much general information, derived 
either from his own researches, or from the observations of intelligent writers who have 
preceded him. His narration is powerfully aided by a variety of elegant Engravings 
in line, the subjects of which are as judiciously selected as the details are successfully 
executed.” —Times. 

‘* Mr. Kinsey did not remain long enough in the country to become acquainted 
with the worst features of its society, nor to See the pleasure of novelty and the sense 
of admiration which its monuments of art and its magnificent scenery may well excite. 
Blest with the active and useful inclination to collect and communicate whatever infor- 
mation was within his reach, he has faithfully and pleasantly related all that he saw 
and learnt; and the prints which embellish bis book are most.of them so good, that a 
more beautiful volume has not issued from the press in this golden, or rather steel 
age of engravers.” —Quarterly Review, No, 81, 

“We are happy, in the critical situation of the Portaguese Government and its 
people, to announce to the public that the secund edition of Mr. Krnsgy’s work, 
* Portugal Illustrated, has just appeared. We had foreseen from the first that this 
elegant book would be rewarded with a rapid sale, and we rejoice to find that ‘it has 
met with almost unprecedented success. As a work comprehending every possible 
point of interest connected with the history, the ancient and modern condition of Por- 
tugal, its religious, civil, literary, military, commercial, and colonial establishments, 
aided by an unusual number of engravings and vignettes, all of which are executed in 
the most finished style of excellence, there can be but little doubt of its maintaining in 
the public opinion the estimation to which it has attained. Besides a beautifully en- 
graved map, various specimens of national music, plates of coins, and numerous plates 
of costumes, there is scarcely a place of any note in Portugal, a representation of which 
is not given in Mr. Krnsey’s work ; and we observe the addition of seven illustrative 
plates of Portuguese scenery in the second edition.” —Morning Post. 


5, 


SECRET MEMOIRS of the ROYAL FAMILY of FRANCE 
during the REVOLUTION ; with Original and Authentic Anecdotes of contémporary 
Sovereigns, and other distinguished Personages of that eventful period, now first pub- 
lished from the Journal, Letters and Corversations of the PRINCESS LAMBALLE. 
By a LADY of RANK, in the confidential service of that unfortunate Princess, - Jn 
Two Vols. 8vo., with a Portrait of the Princess, and the Cipher of Marie Antoinette, 

“ Notwithstanding the many Memoirs already published relative to the period of which these 
volumhes treat, the present contribution to its illustration will be received with a high degree of 


interest. Of the authentic natute of these revelations, we ‘do not imagine that any doubt can’ de 
entertained,” é&:c.—Literery Gasette. 





WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


6. 
The FRENCH LIBRARIAN, or, LITERARY GUIDE, Pointing 


out the best works of the principal writers of France, in every branch of Literature, 
with Personal Anecdotes and Biographical Notices, preceded by a Sketch of the Pro- 


of FRENCH LITERATURE. By L.T. VE UILLAC. One thick Voi. 8v0. 
ice 18s. boards. 


“ This book is a something new in its way; its object is to be a guide to those who wish to form 
an acquaintance with French literature, and to furnish them with a catalogue raisonné of the best 
books recommended by the authority, not of the compiler of the catalogue, but of various English 
writers or popular journals, whose opinions have been given to the world respecting these books. 
Thus the nume of each work in the catalogue is attended by a short notice from such authority as 
English readers are accustomed to regard with some deference, and the students of French litera- 
ture may choose according to the measure of his faith in the authoritycited. The authorities, too, 
appear to have been selected with marvellous impartiality, and he must be a fastidious man who 
will not find some of them to his taste. 

“ The catalogue is introduced by a sketch of the progress of French literature, in order that the 
person about to form his French library may come to the selection with a geueral and outline 
knowledge of what deeds have been done by Frenchmen in the great field of written knowledge. 
In this little essay, in which Mr, Ventouillac ventures upon a more ambitious task than that of a 


mere arranger and compiler, he acquits himself with very considerable ability.”— Blackwood’s Maga- 
sine, No, 155, p. 205. 


7. 


HISTORY of RUSSIA, and of PETER the GREAT. By GENE- 
RAL COUNT PHILIP DE SEGUR. Author of the “ History of Napoleon’s 


Expedition to Russia.” Handsomely printed in one Volume, 8vo, Price 10s. 6d. in 
boards; also in French, price 8s. 


“ Count Segur has here done for the general reader what the latter would scarcely have done 
for himself. He has gone over the lengthy volumes of Karamsin, Levesque, and others, and 
presents us with the essence of Russian history in a brief but spirited abridgment, which even a 


busy man may read during the snatches of leisure he can find in a single week. It is executed, 
we think, with care and judgment. The matter is well selected, and the reflections intermixed 
show penetration and good sense. The style displays vivacity and taste; but is not quite free of 
the false brilliancy into which the example of Montesquieu has seduced many French writers. 
We confess that a work like this gives us just as much information on the subject of Russian an- 
nals, as we desire, or have time to make use of; and we are well pleased to have it presented in 
so attractive a form. The translation seems to be upon the whole well executed,” —Scotsman. 


“ If the history of such a country in all its details were yet to be written, Count Segur is not 
exactly the person we should choose for that task. But when it is desirable to condense those 
details, to strip them of all that is obscure or doubtful, to pass lightly over that which lacks suffi- 
cient interest, and to present in strong and vivid colours, events likely to excite curiosity and 
rivet attention, the author of the “ History of Napoleon, and of the Grand Army in 1812,” and 
the skilful painter of that disastrous retreat, to which nothing of its kind in encient or modern 
times can be compared, is precisely the writer whom we should expect ably and successfully to 
execute so important an undertaking. In this sense, therefore, we are glad that Count Segur has 


written the history of Russia, and still more gratified are we that he has compressed it into a 
single volume.” — Weekly Review. 


“ Count Segur’s candid and liberal narrative of Napoleon’s expedition to Russia in 1812 has 
made his name favourably known in the republic of letters. The work now before us, which is on 


a subject of far greater extent and difficulty, will not diminish his reputation.” — Edinburgh Literary 
Journal. 


“ Count Segur professes to give a rapid sketch of the rise and progress of Russia, of the charac- 
ters of the men that conduced to her alternate debasement and elevation—he has redeemed his 
pledge, leaving those who would seek for a minuter description to.consult the pages of more ver- 
bose authors. The style of Segur, as will readily be conceded by those who have read his History 
of the great Russian Campaign, is full of vigour and animation; his pen paints a character in a 
sentence, gives a scene, full of stir and bustle, breathing a reality and freshness, in half a page— 
theh passes rapidly on to a néw subject, casting abroad scintillations of a fervid, acute, and elastic 
spirit. The author's account of Peter is very beautifully written.”— Weekly Times. 





BY TREUTTEL, WURTZ, TREUTTEL; gun. & RICHTER. 


GERMAN POETICAL ANTHOLOGY, containi ing Selections ffom 

119 Poets, with Notes for the use of Students; preceded by a Historical Sketch of 

German Poetry, a List of distinguished Writers, and short Critical Notices of the 

Authors selected, intended to assist the lovers of German Literature in their choice of 

—_ works. By A. BERNAYS. Dedicated (by permission) to the Right Hon. 
rl Talbot. Handsomely printed in one Volume, 12mo. price 8s. 6d. ‘ 


“.... We shall conclude by warmly recommending this beautiful Book—beautifal both in 
inward worth and outward form—to every student of the German language. Here they will find 
the collected beauties of its finest poets and will receive impressions from their contemplation, 
favourable alike to the head and heart.”—London Weekly Review, Dec. 20. 

“ We are not acquainted with so pleasant and useful a book to put into the hands of students, 
nor @ more agreeable miscellany for the advanced scholar.”—Literary Gasette, Feb. 28, 1829. 

“ The selection is made with great taste; specimens are given of almost every poet in the lan- 


guage; and they have the great merit of being popular among the natives themselves.”—Spectator, 
Feb. 7, 1829. 


9. 


GESENIUS’s LARGER HEBREW LEXICON to the Books of 
the Old Testament, including the Geographical Names and Chaldaic Words in Ezra and 
Daniel. Translated into English from the German, by CHRISTOPHER LEO, for- 
merly Teacher of German and Hebrew in the University of Cambridge, late Professor 
of German at the Royal Military College, Bagshot, &c. &c. Handsomely printed at 
the Cambridge University Press, in two Volumes, 4to. Price 21. 14s. in boards. 


Professor Gesenius’s Lexicon is the first in which the alphabetical arrangement of the 
words has been adopted, and that alone would give it a decided superiority over all that 
have preceded it. The translator has spared no pains to do justice to the work; he 
has every where verified the citations with the passages referred to, and thereby been 
enabled to correct the errors which had crept into the original; and he has made also 
such additions as appeared to him to be necessary. He has incorporated the additions 
made in the Author's abridgement of the work for schools. -To the liberality of the 
Syndics of the Cambridge University Press, the Translator is indebted for the means 
of prosecuting a work of such utility, and for the moderate price at which itis offered, 
to the Public. The Second Volume, just published, may be had separately, price 
Il. 10s. in boards. 7 

“ The typographical execution of this edition is, in all respects, worthy of the Cambridge Press. 
Never has it fallen to our lot to see a Hebrew work more elegantly printed. There is a distinct- 
ness, too, in the arrangement of the page, which suits the character of a Lexicon. We have no 
hesitation in affirming that Mr. Leo, in effecting a translation of this incomparable work, has con 
ferred a distinguished blessing on mankind, and more especially on those who aim at a critical 
study of the Hebrew Scriptures: We trust that theological students in our Dissenting Colleges 
will be furnished with the assistance which this Lexicon will afford them in mastering the Hebrew 
tongue. Their respective committees ough¢ to see to this matter; it is one of great consequence. 
Heuceforward, we trust that a single missionary will not proceed to the heathen without this 
Lexicon.” —Evangelical Magazine, January, 1829. 


10. 


A GRAMMAR of the GERMAN LANGUAGE. By G. H. 
NOEHDEN, Ph. D. LL.D. of the British Museum, &c. Fifth Edition: Revised and 
Corrected by the Author before his death. In one thick volume, 12mo. Price 10s. 6d. 


Also, by the same Author, printed uniformly with the Grammar, price 8s, in boards 
EXERCISES to the GERMAN GRAMMAR. 


11. 


RABENHORST'S POCKET DICTIONARY of the GERMAN 
and ENGLISH LANGUAGES, in Two Parts. By G, H. NOEHDEN, LL.D. B.D. 
Third Edition, revised and improved by H. E. Luoyp. 18mo. Price 13s. boards, 
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12. 


HISTORIC SURVEY of GERMAN’ POETRY, interspersed 
with various Translations. By W, TAYLOR, of Norwich. Vol. Il, 8vo. 15s:. 


Vol. III. is in the Press, and will complete the Work. 


“ This is a valuable philosophical and poetical Miscellany for all lovers of German literature. 
‘We respect Mr. Taylor as one of the genuine lovers of literature for its own sake;—he is no 
book-maker ;—his own compositions are, as it were, thrown out in a course of study. He has 
never aimed at moulding and working up his productions to some staring model, which happened 
to attract the vulgar gaze of the day. All his qualities, both literary aud personal, are sterling.” 
—Spectator. 

“ The Author bas displayed a knowledge of the polite literature of Germany, which we think 
is as yet unrivalled in this country. His criticism of individual authors is by far the fairest, and 
most enlightened, which we have seen on German authors, proceeding from an English pen. It 
is evident that the author must be thoroughly acquainted with the language,—nay, that he must 
be very familiar with the German mode of thinking on science, poetry, and religion.” —Edinburgh 
Evening Post. ; 

“ The title of this work does not indicate nearly all its value The biographical notices, 
of which there are many, and about which the title is silent, will probably be thought generally 
the most interesting portion of the work. There are Lives, indeed, of Bodmer, Klopstock, Hal- 
ler, Lessing—all amusing and instructive. . . . . For ourselves, we confess that, while pleased 
and edified with every department of this volume, the critical, also omitted in the title, is that 
which has afforded us the highest pleasure and instruction.”— The Scotsman. 


13. 


IMMORTALITY or ANNIHILATION. The Question of a Future 
State discussed and decided by the Arguments of Reason. In post 8vo., price 8s, 6d. 
“ This is a work evidently penned with the best intentions. It is written by a rational and 
calm inquirer into the future existence of man, and terminates in a summary of all the arguments 
which appear to make for the immortality of the soul, independently of revelation On the 
whole we are much pleased with this book, not because it strengthens human vanity, by flattering 
its hopes, but because it tends to aid inquiry, by a mode open to men of all creeds and nations, 
and thereby to help the cause of virtue, where the doctrines of revelation do not prevail.”— New 
Monthly Magazine, Jan. 1827. 

“ For powerful reasoning to convince, and eloquence to captivate, we have seldom seen.a work 
more worthy of the vital subject of a future state than the one now before us. Proceeding alto- 
gether iadependently of the assistance of Revelation, the author’s argument js of the nature of a 
reductio ad absurdum, and infers that it would be a palpable inconsistency in the Power which 
governs the universe, to destine mau for annihilation after this life, and yet to endow him with the 
faculties and instincts that are peculiar to his nature. If death were to be the end of mau’s ex- 
istence, it was a cruel mockery to inspire him with a longing after immortality ; to give him reason- 
ing powers that enable him to anticipate that death, which then would be his punishment, and to 
give him talents which, in such a case, it would be useless for him to cultivate or exercise. As an 
elegant piece of composition, for we would fain persuade ourselves that the arguments in it are not 
needed by many, this work deserves to be extensively known.”— Monthly Review, Dec. 1827. 


14. 


The FRENCH CLASSICS, with Original Notes and Lives of the 
Authors. By L.T. VENTOUILLAC. First Series, complete in 


24 Vols. in 18mo. with Portraits and Engravings - £3:12s. 
The same Collection, elegantly bound, calf extra - 7:4 


The Numbers already published, are,—I. Elisabeth, par Madame Cottin; II. & 
ILL. Numa Pompilius, par ‘Florian; IV. Buffon, Morceaus choisies; V.& VI. 
Charles XII., par Voltaire ; VII. Chaumiére Indienne, par Bernardin de St. 
Pierre ; VIIL. Paul et Virginie, par le méme; IX. & X. Tragedies de Corneille ; 
XI. Choix des Contes Moraux, par Marmontel; XII. Belisaire, par le méme ; 
XIII. & XIV.. Pierre le Grand, par Voltaire; XV, & XVI. Tragedies de 
Racine; XVII. & XVIIL. Télémaque, par Fenelon; XIX. Pensées de Pascal ; 
XX. & XXI. T ies de Voltaire; XXII. Choir de Morceaux d’ Histoire’; 
XXIIL. & XXIV. Choix des Comedies de Moliére, 


The Parts continue to be sold separately. 
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15. 
A NEW DICTIONARY, 


Tiabik English, nee English, Italian, French; 


AND 
Weisak Italian, English ; 


S. E. PETRONJ anv J. DAVENPORT. 
Third Edition, Corrected and Improved, 
In Two thick Volumes, Octavo, Price @l. 2s. (reduced from 2I. 10s.) 


Tue following are a few of the critical opinions already given upon this 
Pane: 


“This new Italian Dictionary will be found to contain nearly 18,000 more words 
than that of Baretti, an advantage of itself sufficient to stamp its decided superiority. 
But this is not the only one, Aware of the difficalties encountered by beginners, and 
even by those who have made some progress in the language, from the different 
nunciations of e and o, these vowels are marked throughout, and referred to equi 
sounds in English. The numerous and oftentimes perplexing irregularities of nate) 
and of the plurals of nouns, have been carefully noted; and the poetical phrases, 
words, contractions, &c. will be seen in the Addenda, which part has also been en- 
riched with the philological observations of the celebrated Monti.”— Literary Gasette. 

“ Bat as to the Italian words that cannot ‘find a place in this work; ¢ maire 
Raisonnée de la Langue Italienne,) students may safely consult the Dictionary of Pro- 
fessor Petroni. This work possesses an incontestable Sen cae | Over every one of 
the kind which has been hitherto published, not only b y the abundance of its nomen- 
elature, and by the tonic accent which is marked on all the words, bat especially by 
the novel idea of the author of marking the open é and 0, which is of the greatest use 
to students, and particularly to such as cultivate the Italian vocal music. The author 
has acquitted himself of this difficult task with a judgment and skill above all praise.” 
Biagioli, Gram. Raisonnée. 

“Signor Petroni’s popular Italian, English and French Dictionary, is among the most 
valuable works of this sort which bas yet been published,—from the greater number 
of words collected from the best modern lexicographers,—from the technical terms of 
science and art with which it is enriched,—and from the marking of the accents, which 
afford useful aid to the prosody and orthoé py.’ ”— Rossetti, Commento sopra la Divina 
Commedia di Dante, vol. i. 

16. 


APOLOGIE, ou DEFENSE de la BIBLE: dans un Cours de 
Lettres addressées 4 Tuomas Patne, Auteur de PAge de la Raison, &c. Par 
RICHARD WATSON, D.D., Evéque de LLANDAFF, &c. Traduit de l'Anglais 
par L. J. VENTOUILLAC. 12mo. Price 4s. boards. 


17. 


PARKHURST’S GREEK and ENGLISH LEXICON to the 
NEW TESTAMENT. A New Edition: Comprising the more valuable Parts of the 
Works of some later Writers. By HUGH JAMES ROSE, _ of er, College, 
Cambridge. In Royal 8vo. Price 11. 41s. 6d. in boards, - 


18, 


MEMORIALS of COLUMBUS: or a Collection of Authentic 
Docaments of that celebrated Navigator; now first published from the Original Manu- 
scripts, bs by gutority of the Decurions of Genoa; preceded by a Memoir of his Life 
Translated from the Spanish and Italian. 8vo., with a Portrait 

and Scotties. Price 18s. 







WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


19. 


HISTORY of the WAR in the PENINSULA, under NAPOLEON ; 
‘to which is prefixed, A VIEW of the POLITICAL and MILITARY STATE of the 
FOUR BELLIGERENT POWERS. By GENERAL FOY. Second Edition. 
In Two Volumes, 8vo. with a Portrait of the Author, price 11. 4s. boards. Besides a 
Preface by the English Editer, the translation contains a General Index to the work, 
an advantage which it possesses over the original. 


Of the Publishers may be had the Original French, in Four Volumes, 8vo. with a separate 
Atlas of Six Maps and Plans, price 21, ¢s. The Atlas separate, 8s. 


“ It'is not possible, by the few extracts for which we can afford room, to impress the reader 
with an adequate conception of the extensive and minute knowledge, the comprehensive and pro- 
found views, the acute and original observations, and the importaut and instructive suggestions, 
for which the (first) volume, as a whole, is remarkable.” —“ His view of the civil policy and’ mili- 
tary system of Napoleon Buonaparte, is singularly interesting and instructive. General Foy seems 
to have understood the'character and genius of that extraordinary man better than any of the 
multitudinous authors, either in this couutry, or on the contivent, who have essayed to enlighten 
us on the nature of his plans, the means by which he carried them into effect, or the causes that 
ultimately accelerated his fall.”—“ No writer, upon the whole, could be expected to show more 
impartiality ; few have exhibited so much, and still fewer have been able to produce a work which 
the statesman aud the warrior will value so highly.”—Edinbdurgh Caledonian Mercury, July 23. 


“ His account of the formation, structure and qualities of the French armies is principally 
deserving of attention; and this is beyond all question the most eloquent and masterly picture 
that has ever been attempted of that gigantic and tremendous establishment, which was for twenty 
years the terror and scourge of Europe. All its particulars of the moral and physical organization 
of the French imperial hosts abound in historical and professional information. The interest of 
these details must be of the most enduring kind,” &c.— Monthly Review, Dec. 1847. 


“ Itis impossible to acquit him of a powerful inclination to overrate the valour and soldier-like 
qualities of his countrymen, and to disparage those of the people by whom they were overthrown. 
Yet is his history a work of singular merit, and, setting aside this solitary blunder, of extraordi- 
nary fidelity and correctness. We have read it with unceasing interest; aud we shut the book with 
sincere segret that its talented author should not have found leisure to prosecute his undertaking 
to a close.” Foreign Review, 


20. 
ELEMENTS of UNIVERSAL HISTORY; containing a Selection 


of the most Remarkable Events. Arranged in a Course of Lessons for the use of 
Schools and Young Persons. Translated, with Alterations and Additions, from the 
German of G. G. BREDOW, Professor of History in the University of Breslau, Author 
of the Tables of Literary History, &c. Neatly printed in 12mo., price 5s. 


“ This work, which is for the use of schools and young persons, is one which will be found use- 
ful to the beginner, as forming a basis on which farther investigation may be founded. ‘ It con- 
tains,’ the translator’s preface justly remarks, ‘ a judicious selection of histotical facts, as well 
as of the principal discoveries and inventions; and in this respect differs from most of the works 
already published on this subject, as it directs the attention of the young student more towards 
the gradual progress of civilization, than to events of a nature mereiy political, and consequently 
less likely to interest him.’ As examples of the conciseness with which the author has performed 
his task, and of the interesting contents of the volume, we quote his accounts of the invention of 
clocks and watches, and of fire-arms. On the whole we think this work an extremely useful one.” 
—Edinburgh Weekly Journal. 


21. 


RECOLLECTIONS of EGYPT. By the BARONESS VON 
MINUTOLI. With a Coloured Portrait of Mahomet Ali Pacha. Post 8vo., price 9s. 


“The chief attraction of these‘ Recollections’ consists, not in elaborate details of Egyptian 
antiquities, but in the personal adventures of the fair author. To these she has judiciously 
assigued a prominent position, and by dwelling so much on them, she has not only given variety 
to her work, but a certain air of romance, which greatly enhances its interest.”—“ Her translator 
assures us that her work has been already well received on the continent; an assertion which we 
the more readily believe, as the volume is written in a very agreeable style. We may add, that 
the English version does the original full justice.” — Monthly Review, Feb. 1827. 





THE 


FOREIGN 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Art. I— Mémoires de M. de Bourrienne, Ministre d’Etat, sur 
Napoléon, le Directoire, le Consulat, ? Empire et la Restaura- 
tion. Tomes I.—VI. 8vo. Paris. 1829. 


So much has been written about Napoleon, the greater part of 
which is so justly liable to the suspicion of falsehood, that a cor- 
rector and verifier of the various stories respecting him becomes 
as valuable a contributor to true knowledge as the reporter of 
new facts. M.de Bourrienne, however, appears in both characters: 
his position was favourable for the collection of the truth, and his 
disposition fits him for the business of correction. His comrade 
at school; his friend in after-life, sharing his young hopes and 
fears; a partner in his first successes, and then his intimate pri- 
vate secretary; a kind of third hand or other self for many years 
of conquest, glory and power—no one assuredly has yet entered 
the lists with such claims to be heard on the subject of Napoleon 
as M. Fauvelet de Bourrienne. In order to encourage Bour- . 
rienne under the arduous labour he continually imposed upon 
him, Bonaparte would sometimes say, “ Bourrienne! we shall 
go down to posterity together.” The vanity of this hope was 
shown in the answer—* Can you tell me who was the secretary 
of Alexander?” ‘The author has, however, a good chance of 
reaching that goal which, perhaps, the secretary might have 
missed. Undoubtedly, as long as the character and achievements 
of Napoleon are an object of interest to the student, and it would 
be difficult to say when they will cease to be so, the work of 
Bourrienne will be referred to as a most faithful depositary of in- 
formation respecting a great number of his acts, and moreover of 
his motives and true character. Other books have given us Na- 
poleon in the field, or in the court; in the saloon, and in the pri- 
vacy even of his apartments: but Bourrienne shows him in the 
cabinet, in the private cabinet, the birth-place of all his vast con- 
ceptions, and the starting point of each of his great courses—the 
scene of his mental debates, and the asylum where he retreated to 
decide, to consider, and to give the first movement to his great 


designs. Night and day Bourrienne worked with him; early 
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and late, before and after dinner, with or without sleep, his secre- 
tary was on the spot, read his despatches, translated his commu- 
nications, and opened his letters. Bourrienne was aware that he 
and his master were making history; so that he did not, like so 
many unconscious actors in great scenes, let the opportunities 
pass without taking accurate note of all that came under his 
notice. In spite of the fatigue of incessant labour at all unsea- 
sonable hours, he let no day pass without recording its events, 
or setting aside the materials for judging them aright. He 
thus became the possessor of an accumulation of documents of 
unequalled interest, which have proved the groundwork of these 
Memoirs. With them as his companions, Bourrienne, whether 
for greater quiet or greater security, has now sought a retreat 
in the chateau of the Duchess of Brancas, in the Netherlands, 
where he has undertaken the task of reading and correcting the 
former histories of Napoleon, and of writing his own, He is, 
however, too modest to dignify it with so high-sounding a title; he 
only hopes that the future historian, when the time arrives to do 
strict justice to Napolecn, will find in his work information upon 
the matters which came within his knowledge; for it is only of 
such that he speaks: many great events pass without notice; bat- 
tles and conquests, and other important scenes, take place with- 
out more than a casual allusion in the pages of these Memoirs, 
for the reason assigned, viz. that Bourrienne had not witnessed 
them, and possessed no authentic documents relating to them. 
Let, as he says, others do as much, and we would add “ no more.” 
But why, it may be asked, should we repose more. confidence in 
the professions of Bourrienne than in many others who have laid 


strong claim to belief. We put the question for the sake of giving 
the answer. 


“* My answer,” says he, “ is very simple. I enter the lists the last; 
I have read avy that my predecessors have written; I have a deep con- 
viction of the truth of all I say; I have no interest in deceiving, no dis- 
grace to fear, no recompense to expect. I neither wish to obscure his 
glory, nor to decorate it. However great Napoleon may have been, he 
was a man, and had he not a man’s weaknesses? 1 speak of him such 
as I have seen him, known him—often admired, sometimes condemned 
him, I tell all I have witnessed, heard, written, thought under each 
circumstance. I have neither permitted myself to be enslaved by the 
prestiges of the imagination, nor by friendship, nor by hatred. I have 
not, moreover, introduced a single reflection which did not arise in my 
own mind at the very moment of the event which produced it. How 
many acts, how many writings were there which I could only lament! 
how many measures inconsistent with my views, my principles, my cha- 
racter, in which the best intentions in the world were utterly powerless 
in resisting the obstacles presented. by a will of iron.” 
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Napoleon’s master-passion was « hunger of future fame. What 
will history say ?—what will. posterity think ?—were the speeches 
oftenest in his mouth: they became his principles of action. 
Doubtless this love of renown had been early instilled into him by 
some accidental instruction; it probably produced some of his 
earliest steps in life: and when he first felt that it was likely to be 
gratified, when it first occurred to him that he was in a position 
mm which all the world were beginning to talk of him, we may 
conceive with what ardour this passion would grow—with what 
‘dévouring energy it would arm his will: effect would become a 
cause, and give that impetus to his career which endured to the 
termination of his existence. This observation is rendered. parti- 
cularly necessary when the historian has to take into consideration 
the documents from St. Helena, which nearly all proceeded from 
his own mouth, and all of which were corrected either by his own 
pen, or under his own direction. The Memoirs of St. Helena 
are neither more nor less than the views which Napoleon wished 
posterity to take of his own character and actions; truth is only 
so far considered or managed that it may not start up a refractory 
witness against the wished for complexion of the case. M. de 
Bourrienne gives us clearly to understand, that an inconsistency 
between his statements and those of the St. Helena MSS. is not 
to be held as fatal to his more authentic narration. “ He has 
often, in these documents,” says M. de Bourrienne, “ recounted 
as a fact that which was only an idea, and moreover an idea born 
in St. Helena, the child of misfortune, and transported by his. 
imagination into Europe to the time of his prosperity.” In short, 
it would seem from M. de Bourrienne’s report—and he is not 
singular—to be a grand mistake if any one were to write the his- 
tory of Napoleon after the proclamations and the bulletins which 
proceded from his own pen, or what is more, from the confiden- 
tial and apparently unstudied communications of St. Helena. 

Bonaparte and Bourrienne were within a few days of the same 
age, and entered the military school of Brienne about the same 
time. They became comrades, certainly not from any similarity 
of character. The biographers of Napoleon have not erred in 
attributing to-him, even in his childhood, a certain severity and 
love of solitude unusual at his age: the scenes of misfortune which 
he had witnessed in Corsica had produced an impression upon his 
mind which was fixed upon him by his removal to a French school, 
where the boys perpetually reminded him that he was a foreigner, 
laughed at his dialect, and taunted him with his country. “I 
will do these Frenchmen of yours all the mischief I can,” he 
would say to Bourrienne, burning with rage against his tor+ 
mentors ; and when his friend sought to sooth him ;—* but you, 

Be 
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Bourrienne, you never laugh at me, you love me.” Hence, pro- 
bably, the secret of their friendship. ‘Though Bourrienne puts 
many foolish stories to flight respecting the early life of his hero, 
he confirms the reports respecting his love of solitude, and his 
attention to studies usually beyond the reach of school-boys: 
every moment, out of the hours required by the masters, Bona- 
parte would run to the library to read Polybius and Arrian, (of 
Quintus Curtius he made no account,) or seclude himself in some 
nook of the garden either for the purpose of reading or reflecting. 
For mathematics he also showed an extraordinary facility, for 
Latin and rhetoric as remarkable an inaptitude ; so that Bourrienne 
and he struck up a mutual exchange of the resolutions of problems 
against themes and Latin exercises: in history and geography he 
was, however, strong: and at the age of fourteen years he was 
chosen among the batch of scholars to be transferred to the mili- 
tary school of Paris; an election not made, as most writers have 
it, out of compliment to his acquirements, but chiefly as a matter 
of course, as he had attained the required age, and gone through 
the prescribed studies. M. de Bourrienne quotes a document 
which shows the opinion entertained of the young Bonaparte by 
the Inspector of Military Schools in 1784. It runs as follows: 


Report made to the King by M. de Keralio. 

“« M. de Buonaparte, (Napoleon,) born the 15th August, 1769, height 
four feet ten inches ten lines, (French,) has passed his quatriéme: of a 
good constitution, excellent health, docile in disposition, honest, grateful, 
and of regular conduct. He knows tolerably well his history and geo- 
graphy. He is very backward in the politer studies and in Latin, in 
which he has only just passed his guatriéme. He will make an excellent 
seaman ;... he deserves to pass to the Military School of Paris.” 

In spite of this favourable report, the master, Father Berton, 
opposed his removal to Paris, on the ground of his insufficiency 
in literature, and M. de Bourrienne learned that a counter-note 
respecting Napoleon was sent up from the school, in which he 
was described as of an overbearing disposition, imperious, and ob- 
stinate. 

When Napoleon removed to the College at Paris, he was for a 
time separated from his friend and school-fellow, Bourrienne : 
they, however, kept up a very active correspondence during the 
eight years that elapsed before they met again. So little, how- 
ever, did Bourrienne dream that he was being addressed by the 
future arbiter of the destinies of Europe, that no sooner had he 
answered his letters than he tore up the precious autographs. 

Napoleon was fifteen years and a half old when he arrived at 
the Military College at Paris; his first act was in character. 
Finding the institution established on a costly footing, and the 
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pupils brought up with a luxury inconsistent, as he considered it, 
both with the profession of a soldier and the means of the parents 
of the youths, who were ordivarily the sons of poor gentlemen, 
Bonaparte addressed a Memoir to the sub-principal on the sub- 
ject, stating his views of the manner in which vail an establish- 
ment should be conducted, in a style of good sense and manly 
confidence far beyond his years. The Mecnoir has been pre- 
served ,by Bourrienne. The sentiments conceived at this early 
age were retained and acted upon at a later period in his Military 
School at Fontainebleau. A young man, or rather boy of six- 
teen years, who took the liberty of thinking for himself, and had 
the hardihood to express his thoughts with openness and energy, 
was not permitted to remain long at the school. His superiors, 
annoyed by the inquisitive turn of his mind, anticipated the epoch 
of his examination, and obtained for him the first vacant sub- 
lieutenantcy in a regiment of artillery. 

In the meantime Bourrienne had gone to Germany to learn 
diplomacy: the revolution broke out in France: and it was only 
after spending some time in Poland and Prussia that he returned 
to Paris in 1792. Here he found Bonaparte, and their school- 
boy intimacy was renewed. 


** I was not very well off, and adversity was hanging heavily on him. 
His resources frequently failed him. We passed our time like two young 
fellows of twenty-three who have very little money, and less occupation. 
He was always poorer than I. Every day we conceived some new pro- 
ject or other: we were on the look out for some profitable speculation. 
At one time he wanted me to join him in renting several houses in the Rue 
Montholon then building, in order to underlet them afterwards. We found 
the demands of the proprietors extravagant : every thing failed. At the 
same time he was soliciting employment at the War-Office, and I at the 
Office of Foreign Affairs. It will be seen that, for the moment, I was 
the luckier of the two.” 

. ** While we were thus spending our time in a somewhat vagabond 
fashion, the 20th June arrived. We had met by appointment at a res- 
taurateur’s, Rue St. Honoré, near the Palais Royal, to take one of our 
daily rambles. On going out we saw approaching, in the direction of 
the market, a mob, which Bonaparte calculated at five or six thousand 
men; they were all in rags, armed with every description of weapon, 
and were proceeding towards the Tuileries at a great rate, vociferating 
all kinds of gross abuse. Undoubtedly it was a collection of all that was 
most vile and abject in the purlieus of the town. ‘ Let us follow this 
canaille, said Bonaparte. We got start of them, and took up our station 
on the terrace of the bank of the river. It was there that he wit- 
nessed the scandalous scenes that took place. It would be difficult to 
describe the surprise and indignation which they excited in him. He 
could not understand such weakness and forbearance. But when the 
king showed himself at the windows which look over the garden, with 
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the red cap which one of the people bad just placed on his head, the in- 
dignation of Napoleon broke out : ‘ Che coglione /” cried he loud enough, 
how is it that they have let in all that canaille? why don't they sweep 
off four or five hundred of them with the cannon? the rest would then 
make off fast enough.” . 

“ In our téte-d-téte at dinner, which I paid for, as I generally did, 
for I happened to be the richer of the two, he spoke incessantly of this 
scene: he discussed with great good sense the causes and consequences 
of this unrepressed insurrection. He foresaw and developed with saga- 
city all that would follow : he was not mistaken. The 16th August was 
not far off.” —vol. i. p. 48—50. 


Thus the future Emperor of France was a spectator of one of 
the first steps in the abasemént of the monarch whose throne he 
was to occupy—a poor spectator in the crowd, without a sous 
in his pocket, dependant on a friend for the price of his dinner, 
the sum for which he had pawned his watch having been some 
time consumed.* 

A short time before the fatal 10th August arrived, the day of 
the attack on the Tuileries, Bourrienne had received the appoint- 
ment of Secretary of Legation at Stuttgard: immediately after it 
had passed, Bonaparte betook himself to Corsica. He only 
returned in 1793. It was not until 1795 that Bourrienne met once 
more his young and ardent friend. In the meantime Bonaparte 
had written his Souper de Beaucaire, (which he had forwarded to 
Bourrienne,) and, as chef de bataillon, had drawn the attention of 
France upon himself by his conduct at the Siege of Toulon. He 
had likewise been employed by order of the government, at that 
time in the hands of the terrorists, in examining the fortresses of 
Genoa and the neighbouring country. When, at the fall of 
Robespierre, the terrorists were displaced, Bonaparte was put 
under arrest at Genoa, and his papers seized: he made an ener- 
getic defence of his conduct in a letter to the deputies, by whose 
direction he had been so dealt with, which appears to have in- 
fluenced them. This letter to Albitte and Salicetti, the deputies, 
is pregnant with the character of Bonaparte: it may be seen in 
the Memoirs. He was set at liberty provisionally, until a report 
should be made of his conduct to the Committee of Public Safety 
at Paris for their decision. Bonaparte returned to Paris imme- 
diately, and shortly after, (Sept. 1794,) the Committee of Public 
Safety proposed to him to take a command in La Vendée as 
brigade-general of infantry. Considering la Vendée as a theatre 
unworthy of his talents, and the proposal to change the arm, in 
which he had served with so much distinction, as a species of 


* He had pawned it with Bourrienne’s brother, who, it seems, was a partner in an 
establishment of this kind. 
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outrage, he refused, and was in consequence struck out of the 
list of general officers in employment. The decree is signed 
by Le Tourneur de la Manche, Merlin de Donai, T. Berlier, 
Boissy, and Cambacéres, as president. Bourrienne and his wife 
returned to Paris in May, 1795, when Bonaparte and he resumed 
their usual habits of intimacy. Bonaparte’s conversations chiefly 
turned on his exploits at Toulon and with the army of Italy, and 
the injustice of which he had been made the victim. Between 
this and the 13th Vendémiaire, when he was employed to put 
down the revolt against the Sections, occurs a space of time 
during which his destiny was, as it were, on the balance. His 
active spirit gave birth to numerous projects: they were none of 
them taken up, and he became disgusted and wearied with their 
failure. He envied his brother Joseph his marriage with a mer- 
chant’s daughter at Marseilles; and used to declare that, if he 
could reside in a small house opposite to one where Bourrienne 
resided with his uncle, and keep a cabriolet, he should be the 
happiest man in the world. The design of passing to the East 
to instruct the Turks in gunnery, and to aid them against the 
Russians, is referred to this period of his life. He drew up a 
note, explaining the grounds upon which he founded his project, 
and the assistance he should require. This note, as given by 
Bourrienne, shows the error of those writers who have imagined 
that he proposed to volunteer into the service of the Porte: on 
the contrary, he stipulates for a mission from the government, and 
a force of 2500 cannoniers. He proposed to Bourrienne to 
accompany him, and even at that early time spoke of Junot and 
Marmont as two young officers who desired nothing better than 
to follow his fortunes. The project did not meet with the ap- 
proval of the government, and Bonaparte continued to wait upon 
events. Of his character and manners at this period, our author 
has given a lively sketch from the pen of his wife, Madame de 
Bourrienne : it 1s highly descriptive, and somewhat spiteful, bear- 
ing marks of a feminine pen, as if she were jealous of the fortunes 
of her husband’s ambitious comrade. She speaks of his disposi- 
tion as cold and sombre: of his occasional gaiety, charming while 
it was farouche: of his selfishness in trifles, his indifference to the 
pleasures of others, his insensibility to humour: these are qualities 
which afterwards showed themselves on a greater scale. 

Before the 13th Vendémiaire arrived, Bourrienne had retired to 
Sens, the place of his nativity. Bonaparte kept him supplied 
with the news of Paris: he had soon an important event to 
communicate. Bourrienne has printed, from the autograph of 
Napoleon, a document, sent to him at the time by the writer of 
it, describing minutely all the arrangements of that eventful day. 
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It is remarkable, however, that he describes every order as pro- 
ceeding from Barras, his chief in command; and in his narrative 
he is excessively solicitous to throw upon the rebels, as he calls 
them, the blame of spilling the first blood. A few days before 
the 15th Vendémiaire, when Buonaparte was beginning to des- 
pair of employment, he wrote to Bourrienne—* Seek out for me 
some little spot or other in thy pretty valley of the Youne; I will 
buy it as soon as I get some money. I want to retire; but re- 
member I will have nothing to do with national property.” When 
Bourrienne returned to Paris, it was no longer a small house, 
with his friends and a cabriolet, nor yet a little retired spot in 
Burgundy that were the limit of his friend’s desires; but a mag- 
nificent hotel in the Rue Neuve des Capucines, where, as second 
in command of the army of the interior, he had established his 
head quarters. 

At this time Bourrienne saw but little of Bonaparte: he was 
taken up with the important duties that had devolved upon him; 
and it was not until the General’s series of successes had begun 
in Italy that their intercourse recommenced upon a footing of in- 
timacy. Bonaparte sent for his old friend to join him as his 
secretary, but Bourrienne had considerable difficulty in procuring 
a permission to depart from Sens, having been inscribed in the 
early part of the revolution on the list of emigrés; and without 
the direct and peremptory interference of the successful General 
of the army of Italy, he would have probably found it impossible 
to cross the frontiers. The obstacles were at length surmounted, 
and Bonaparte one morning saluted his friend, as he entered 
his quarters, with 7 voila donc, enfin! Bourrienne, however, no 
longer thought proper to answer with the sign of intimacy and 
equality, the familiar tu and toi—a consideration at which Bo- 
naparte in private afterwards signified his satisfaction. This un- 
lucky practice of tutoying among intimates was the source of no 
small chagrin in the parvenue court of the young general. There 
were some rude and independent spirits who could not forget the 
former condition of equality, if not of superiority, and would not 
give the sign of deference required. Several painful instances 
occur. lLannes, for example, because he was inexorable on this 
point, and consequently could not be tolerated, was first duped 
into pecuniary difficulties, and then sent into honourable banish- 
ment, after a scene which, in the pages of Bourrienne, throws 
no favourable light on the character of the great man of the 
story. Bourrienne arrived at the army of Italy exactly at the 
period of the treaty of Leoben, and he and his master immediately 
began to discuss the passing events in which the latter had so 
large a share. Venice was on the eve of its fall. “ Seest thou this 
Constantinople, that flatters itself that it is the seat of a double 
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empire—and Venice, that boasts a stability of a thousand years— 
their day will come.” This was one of the General’s first com- 
munications; the last day of Venice was already at hand; that of 
Constantinople does not seem to be far distant. 

It was a busy moment when Bourrienne assumed his duties, 
and Bonaparte determined to try a new mode of conducting his 
correspondence. He wished to show, that far more was written 
than there was any occasion for. “ Open only the letters,” said 
he, “ that come by the couriers extraordinary, and leave all the 
rest in the basket for twenty days.” It happened as Bonaparte 
had anticipated: four-fifths of the letters had been already an- 
swered by events; others contained requests actually granted, of 
which the writers had not had time to receive intelligence; many 
were filled with complaints respecting provisions, pay, or cloth- 
ing, orders respecting which had been given before the ar- 
rival of the letters. Generals demanded reinforcements, mo- 
ney, advances; on opening whose letters it was clear that the pain 
of a refusal had been spared. When Bonaparte saw how very 
few of the letters that remained really required an answer, he was 
mightily amused at this new mode of doing business, and ap- 

lauded greatly the happiness of his idea. Bourrienne compares 
it with the Cardinal Dubois’s mode of answering his letters, who 
used to throw them into the fire and say, “ Now my correspon- 
dence is finished.” 

Bonaparte was with his army settling the preliminaries of 
peace with Austria when the 18th Fructidor took place; he was, 
however, by no means a mere spectator of the event, which de- 
stroyed the rising hopes of the royalists, who, working upon a re- 
action of the feelings of the people, had begun once more to enter- 
tain sanguine expectations of attaining to the supreme power. 
Bonaparte from a distance threw his weight into the balance of 
the republic: he despised the directory, but he saw that he could 
draw a greater advantage from them than from a royalist admi- 
nistration. He consequently sent Augereau to act as his agent in 
the expulsion of the objectionable members of the councils, and 
promised the directory a copious supply of money, which, how- 
ever, he never sent. He was ready to march upon Paris with 
25,000 men; and in several ways may be said to have guided this 
great movement of the revolution. ‘The correspondence between 
the general and his agents at Paris, which explains his position 
and his conduct better than his own recollections of the event at 
St. Helena, has been preserved by M. de Bourrienne. The por- 
tion of these Memoirs relating to the first war in Italy, the treaty 
of Leoben, and the preparations for the 18th Fructidor, throw 
light first of all upon the pretensions of Carnot, who, as minister 
of war, bas absurdly enough run away with much of the credit 
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for the combinations and movements made by the army of Italy 
under Bonaparte; the character and usefulness of the labours of 
Berthier are also justly estimated, as well as the exertions of Au- 
gereau, as Bonaparte’s agent in the events of the 18th Fructidor, 
and whom, after that day, the directors would gladly have opposed 
as the rival of the General, whom they were beginning to fear. 
Points—all of which have been more or less misunderstood by 
previous writers. 

Napoleon at this time was only twenty-eight years of age; the 
conqueror of Italy—the terror of Austria—the man upon whom 
all Europe looked as the arbiter of the destinies of France. His 
object was to become a director in spite of his being under the re- 
quired age. He did not succeed; the directors were well aware 
that when he joined them as an equal, he would soon become 
their master. Had he gained this point, the expedition to Egypt 
never would have taken place, and his advancement to the throne 
have only been the more rapid. The Egyptian expedition was nei- 
ther more nor less than a scheme to keep himself in the eyes of the 
most fickle people in the world, during which time he might await 
the fortune of accidents for an opportunity to step into the posses- 
sion of the government, which he already regarded as his in rever- 
sion. He felt that he had shown himself to be the man of the time ; 
that sooner or later he must rule, however his opponents might 
for the moment be protected by the accidents of place and party. 
Lavalette, Bonaparte’s aide-de-camp, whom he had sent to 
Paris, in order to keep him au courant of affairs, writes thus to 
him, ‘ I have had a long conversation with Lacuée: ‘ As for Bo- 
naparte,’ says he, ‘ let him never expect to reap the fruit of his 
labours here; he is feared by the authorities, envied by the mili- 
tary, and misunderstood by the people, incapable of appreciating 
him. Calumny is getting ready her poisons, and he will be the 
victim of them. I should be glad of his prosperity. I would 
that he did not forsake the high destinies to which fortune has 
called him with so much constancy.’” This conyersation, re- 
peated by the aide-de-camp, sunk deep in the mind of the Gene- 
ral; it may be considered the guide and key of his after-conduct, 
His position at the moment of signing the preliminaries of peace 
was singular; the difficulty of it great; nevertheless vast events 
are determined by small circumstances, even toa proverb. Listen 
to Bourrienne— 


“The earliness of the severe season (it was in the north of Italy) 
precipitated his resolutions. The 13th October, on opening my win- 
dows at the dawn of day, I perceived the mountains covered with snow. 
The evening previous had been beautiful, and up to that day there was 
every appearance of a late and mild autumn. I entered the bed-room 
of the General, as usual, at seven o'clock in the morning. I awakened 
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him and told him what I had just seen. He pretended at first not te 
believe me, jumped out of bed, and ran to the window, to witness him- 
self the change so suddenly operated in the temperature, he pronounced 
these words with perfect calmness—‘ Before the middle of October. 
What a country! Come, we must make peace.’ During the time in 
which he dressed himself hastily, I read the journals to him, as I did 
every day ; he gave them but little attention. He shut himself up with 
me in his cabinet, reviewed, with the greatest care, the state of each por- 
tion of his army, and said to me, ‘ Now here are 80,000 effective men: 
I feed them, I pay them, but I shall not have more than sixty thousand 
on the day of battle. I shall gain it ; but in killed, wounded, and prisoners 
I shall have twenty thousand less : how then resist all the forces of Au- 
stria, which will march to the succour of Vienna. It will take more 
than a month for the armies of the Rhine to second me, if they are in 
condition to do it; and in fifteen days the snow will block up the roads 
and passages. There's an end: I shall make peace. Venice shall pay 
the expenses of the war, and the boundary of the Rhine. The directory 
and the lawyers may say what they please.’ ” 

M. Bourrienne makes the very natural reflection, that fourteen 
years Jater he neglected to calculate the force of frost and snow 
with the same prudent precaution. 

This peace was made in opposition to the directory, and ru- 
mours have been current, and they find a place in the English 
histories of the man and the period, of offers of money, and evea 
of a principality, made by the Emperor of Austria to Bonaparte, 
all which Bourrienne undertakes to denounce as utterly false. 
The character of the General was of far too elevated an order, and 
the estimation in which his glory as a conqueror and a pacificator 
was held by the negociators, utterly preclude the supposition of an 
offer of a bribe, however princely; the report might have its rise 
in an attempt to corrupt the fidelity of Bourrienne himself. In 
the park of Passeriano, the Marquis de Gallo approached the se- 
cretary and told him, that he had it in command to offer him an 
estate in Bohemia, with house and title, and a revenue of 90,000 
florins, on the simple condition that he would communicate to him 
the General’s‘ultimatum. Bourrienne, however, only communi- 
cated the proposal to his master. It was at this period that Bo- 
naparte was dreaming of representative governments. He would 
say often, “ I wish the era of representative governments to date 
from me.” It was because at that time he expected to reach no 
higher elevation: afterwards he substituted the phrase, “ I wish 
to be the chief of the most ancient dynasty of Europe.” 

On his return from Italy, the popularity of Bonaparte, at Paris, 
was carried to the highest pitch of enthusiasm. He knew how 
to estimate it. 


** « Bourrienne,’ said he, (29th Jan. 1798,) ‘ I will not stay here; 
there is nothing to do; they won't come to any understanding, (means 
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ing that they would not admit him into the Directory.) I see that if I 
stay here I shall founder soon: every thing gets old here; my glory is 
already all gone : this little Europe does not supply it in any quantity; we 
must go eastward : all the great reputations come thence. However, I 
wish first to run down to the coasts to see if there is anything to be done. 
I will take you, Lannes and Sulkowski. If the success of a descent upon 
England should appear dubious, as I fear, the army of England shall 
become the army of the East, and I will set off for Egypt.’ ” 


Here is the secret of the Egyptian expedition. It is commonly 
called an honourable exile, provided for him by the Directory. 
The Directors were, however, literally nothing in the affair, except 
in so far as they shut the doors against his admission to their order. 
Their apprehensions excluded him from office, but their feeble- 
ness was far too great to direct his movements: he was at this 
time the full master of his own, and those of his army. The 
time had not come when he could step into the government; he 
saw that it was approaching, and he wished to occupy himself in 
the mean while in some striking enterprize which would preserve 
his reputation in all its brilliancy. The expedition to Egypt was 
projected, contrived and executed by himself, without any further 
reference to the Directory, than the necessary forms of office re- 
quired. When he wanted a signature, he drove to the Luxem- 
bourg and procured it. In this interval the examination of the 
coasts took place. Bonaparte visited Etaples, Ambleteuse, 
Boulogne, Calais, Dunkerque, Furnes, Newport, Ostend and 
the Isle of Walcheren, where he interrogated the sailors, the 
smugglers, the fishermen and boatmen, from morning till midnight, 
made his objections, and listened patiently to their answers. “ It 
is too hazardous a blow,” said he; “ I will not risk it: we must 
not play such a game with la belle France.” I saw myself at 
Cairo, adds Bourrienne. He asserts that neither Bonaparte nor 
the Directory entertained the least serious thought of invasion, 
and that the “ immense preparations” of the English writers exist 
only in their imaginations, and as some justification of the real 
alarms of England at the time. The tour lasted eight days, and 
Bonaparte returned to Paris to arrange his expedition to Egypt. 

A little time before his departure, Bourrienne asked him 
how long he proposed to stay in the East. ‘“ A few months, 
or six years; everything depends on events. I shall colonize this 
country; I shall bring over artists, workmen of every kind, women, 
actors, &c. We are only twenty-nine years of age; we must be 
thirty-five—that is no age. These six years, if all succeed, will 
be sufficient to take me to India.” Bonaparte considered that 
he ought to be provided with a travelling library as well as a 
moveable academy of sciences, for such was the body of savans 
that accompanied his army, and he accordingly drew out a list of 
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the books he wished to take with him. It contains curious indi- 
cations of his leading tastes. Under the head of politics we find 
the Old and New Testament, the Coran and the Vedam. Bo- 
naparte never could spell, and his penmanship was as bad as his 
orthography. It was a riddle to make out this list of books— 
Duguesclin was written Ducecling, and Ossian was shadowed 
forth under the word Ocean. 

A conversation which took place between Bourrienne and his 
master, immediately preceding their departure for the East, will 


serve to explain his motives and the circumstances under which 
he was acting. 


“We were going together, in his coupé, to the Luxembourg, in order 
to procure the signature to some necessary regulations. He was ex- 
tremely thoughtful. As we were going down the rue St. Anne, I asked 
him, without any object, and solely to break the long silence by saying 
something or other, whether he was still resolved to quit France. 
* Yes! I have tried everything ; they won't have me at any rate. I ought 
to overturn them, and make myself king ; but we must not think of that 
yet—the nobles would not consent to it: I have sounded them; the time is 
not come—I should be alone. I will dazzle these gentry still!’ 1 answered 
nothing but ‘ Well then, we shall go to Egypt.’ ” 


The idea of the abandonment of the expedition at the moment 
of departure, supposed to have been entertained by Bonaparte, 
as well as the mysterious visit of Barras, and other circumstances 
connected with the expedition which may be found in the narra- 
tives of some preceding biographers, are ranged by Bourrienne in 
the class of fables, along with the ostracism and honourable exile 
into which the Directory proposed to drive him. 

On board the L’ Orient, the occupations, and even the amuse- 
ments of Bonaparte, were characteristic of the activity of his 
mind. Every country that came in sight excited a crowd of his- 
torical recollections, and gave to his ideas a kind of poetical in- 
spiration. His intellectual intercourse with Monge and Berthollet, 
and the other most instructed members of his suite, was incessant 
and delightful. One of his greatest pleasures was after dinner to 
pick out three or four persons to argue a proposition of any kind, 
One day he would suggest the question whether the planets were 
inhabited: at another time the age of the world; the probability 
of the destruction of the globe, by water or by fire; the truth or 
falsity of presentiments, and the interpretation of dreams. A cir- 
cumstance which will not appear remarkable to those who have 
lived with Bonaparte, says Tenidednn is, that he always gave 
the preference to the disputants who had defended an absurdity 
with talent, over those who. had equally well maintained a rational 
proposition. He himself invariably gave out the text of the 
discussion, and most frequently made it turn upon questions of 
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religion, the different species: of government, and the strategic art. 
He had an object im this beyond the temporary amusement it 
afforded; it enabled him to sound the capabilities of his officers 
and companions—a knowledge which he laid up for future use. 

The musicians on board the L’ Orient frequently played upon 
deck. Bonaparte, however, did not at that time love music 
enough to tolerate it in his own apartment; for it is remarkable 
that his taste for this art increased with his power, just as his love 
of the chase sprung up altogether after his elevation to the em- 
pire, as if, observes his secretary, he wished to prove that he was 
not only born with the genius of command, but likewise with the 
instinct of those pleasures which are supposed to be truly royal. 

Bonaparte’s carelessness of, human life in the mass needs not 
to be pointed out; but how we are to reconcile it with his huma- 
nity in individual cases, of which instances are not rare? In the 
voyage to Egypt, as in all other voyages in a crowded vessel, a 
man frequently fell overboard. The commander-in-chief had no 
repose till he was saved. He invariably directed the ship to lay 
to, and ordered the individuals who had exerted themselves to be 
well rewarded. One night the crew were all alarmed by the cry 
of “a man overboard,” which resounded from one end of the 
vessel to the other. Bonaparte ordered the ship to be laid to. 
It proved, however, in the end, to be nothing more than a quarter 
of an ox, which had slipped from the provision hooks. Bona- 
parte wisely ordered that on this occasion the sailors should re- 
ceive a more than ordinary reward. ‘ It might have been a man, 
and these fine fellows have not shown less courage and zeal than 
if it had.” So spoke he who was on his way to immolate his 
thousands and his tens of thousands. 

Bourrienne is continually destroying the pretty speeches which 
the imitators of Plutarch have put into his mouth, and in some 
instances, which he put into his own. In his first despatch to the 
Directory, Bonaparte relates that previous to disembarking on 
the coast of Egypt, a strange sail appeared on the horizon. In 
dread~lest it should prove the forerunner of the English fleet, 
he exclaimed, according to his own report, “ Fortune! wilt thou 
abandon me: I ask but five days, wilt thou refuse them?” The 
fact is, that when Admiral Brueys remonstrated on the danger of - 
immediate disembarkation in a violent gale, and at so great a dis- 
tance from the coast, (three leagues,) Bonaparte answered sharply, 
“« Admiral! we have no time to lose; Fortune gives me but three 
days: if I do not avail myself of them we are lost.” Bourrienne 
was constantly at hand, and all the details of the arrangements 
took place in his presence, and he affirms that neither on this, 
or any other occasion, did he ever hear Bonaparte appeal to his 
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fortune, though he often spoke of it; and that no strange sail did 
appear at the time. The frigate. La Justice, which Bonaparte 
speaks of .as being signalled, returning from Malta, had joined 
the fleet at Candia. ‘The story is one of Bonaparte’s own embel- 
lishments. 

Speaking of the capture of Alexandria, the historian of the “ Fa- 
mily Library,” a little work which may be said to represent the 
English opinions of Napoleon, writes that Bonaparte, after taking 
possession of the town, abandoned the place for three hours to the 
unbridled license of military execution and rapine—an atrocity for 
which there was only one pretext, &c. He then quotes a part of the 
General Order of Napoleon, running thus. ‘“ These people treat 
their women differently from us, but in all countries, he who vio- 
lates is a monster. Pillage enriches only a few; tt dishonours us, 
destroys our resources, and makes those enemies whom it is our in- 
terest to have for friends.” Such, remarks the biographer, was the 
tert of Napoleon’s General Order, and such the comment of his 
first actions. ‘This is a grave charge, not only of cruelty, but of 
unnecessary and mischievous cruelty; and.they who may be in- 
clined to give Bonaparte credit for general want of sympathy, 
will scarcely believe in his want of judgment. ‘“ Alexandria was 
not given up to plunder, as has been asserted and repeated :” for 
this we have the testimony of Bourrientfe, who is by no means the 
advocate of Bonaparte, be it observed, but on the contrary, as will 
be seen, one of his severest judges. The pillage of Alexandria 
“ would have been but a clumsy commencement of the conquest of 
Egypt, which possessed no fortified towns which it was desirable 
to intimjdate by a striking example. Could Bonaparte have given 
up to be massacred the people whom he was all the time desirous 
of snatching from the domination of the Mamelukes? on the 
contrary, he marked his entry into Alexandria by acts of lenity 
and kindness. Berthier, in his official relation, has spoken on this 
point the exact truth.” Bonaparte and Bourrienne entered side 
by side into the town, accompanied by others, through a narrow 
lane which only permitted two to walk abreast: they were fired 
upon by a man and a woman from a window: the guides in ad- 
vance put an end to this annoyance, and the party passed. The 
town had surrendered, and neither violence nor plunder followed. 

In recording the circumstances connected with the battle of 
Aboukir, Bourrienne is enabled to do an act of justice to the 
French admiral Brueys, whom Bonaparte has sedulously blamed 
for disobedience to orders, that he might save himself and his 
Fortune from the suspicion of having failed. It has always been 
doubted that he gave any directions to Brueys to quit the coast 
and sail to Corfu, as Bonaparte plainly asserted that he had; 
and Bourrienne makes the falsehood clear. Malheureux Brueys, 
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qu’as tu fait! exclaimed Napoleon, with an accent impossible to 
render, says his secretary, when he was informed of the destruc- 
tion of his fleet by Nelson. The misfortune was tremendous, in- 
calculable and irreparable. For an instant the firmness and cou- 
rage with which he was accustomed to regard events forsook him; 
his brightest visions were destroyed ; he felt that he was impri- 
soned with his army in a desert, that he was blocked up from all 
communication with France, and on this communication turned 
all his hopes and prospects. 

Bourrienne has frequent occasion to inform us that little reli- 
ance is to be placed on Bonaparte’s bulletins; and a memorable 
instance occurs in his despatch to the Directory, (to which we 
have already alluded,) describing this affair of Aboukir. Bourri- 
enne in his simplicity had written a despatch which told the truth, 
and attributed blame to no one, closing the communication with a 
demand for succours, as in a case of need. This suited neither 
the circumstances nor the taste of his master. He smiled as he 
read the manuscript, and returned it to its author, saying, ‘ ‘This 
is too vague, too soft; it is not lofty enough: you must enter a 
great deal into details, and speak of those who have distinguished 
themselves, and then you do not say a word of Fortune; and ac- 
cording to you, Brueys is without blame; (he saw no harm in 
blaming the dead.) Oh! you do not understand the men; here 
let me do it—write”—and then he set out with one of his pom- 
pous official epistles, beginning with the details of preceding 
transactions, and finishing with some insinuations against Brueys, 
and but a slight mention “of the total destruction of the fleet. Of 
the great and fatal event he had to communicate, he says little 
more than “ Ce n’est que lorsque la fortune voit que toutes ses 
faveurs sont inutiles, (on account of his triumphant success in 
Egypt,) qu’elle abandonne notre flotte a son destin.” Bourrienne 
tells us that Bonaparte laughed himself at the turn he had given 
to this unhappy affair. He reckoned, however, upon implicit 
faith, and that the influence of his name would incline opinion in 
his favour. He never hesitated to disguise the truth when it might 
have tarnished his glory. Not to do so he called niaiserie. 

The people of the East have a logic altogether eastern, which 
it behoves others to understand before they have dealings with 
them. An instance in point is recorded ‘among other events 
which fell under the notice of Bourrienne. Sidy-Mohamed el 
Coraim, scherif of Alexandria, was accused and found guilty of 
treason against the republic of France, to which he had taken the 
oaths of fidelity. He was condemned to die, or to pay 300,000 
francs; an alternative which a wealthy European in similar cir- 
cumstances, would have been happy to accept from the hand of 
power. “ You are rich,” said Bourrienne to him; “ make this 
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sacrifice.” He chuckled, and said, “ If I am to die now, nothing 
can save me, and J shall give my piastres for nothing: if I am not 
to die, why give them?” He carried his fatalism to the gibbet on 
the 6th of September, 1798. 

Napoleon himself has been accused as given in some measure 
to fatalism—a charge at which Bourrienne laughs : he takes: more 
pains to show the absurdity of all the stories that have been cur- 
rent respecting his conversion to Mahometanism. ‘The anecdote 
concerning his behaviour in the sepulchral chamber of the Great 
Pyramid, and other similar stories, Bourrienne characterises as 
the comble de la niaiserie. ‘The fact is, that Bonaparte never did 
enter the Great Pyramid, and consequently he never could ex- 
claim as he entered,“ Glory to Allah! There is no God but God, 
and Mahomet is his prophet.” ‘The truth is simply this—that he 
caused several persons to examine the pyramid, outside of which 
he remained, and when they returned he desired them to give an 
account of what they had seen: there were as few muphtis and 
ulemas present as archbishops or popes. Once, and once only, 
Bonaparte clothed himself in Turkish robes. “ He told me one 
day to go down to breakfast, and not wait for him: a quarter of 
an hour afterwards he came down, clothed in a costume he had 
had made for him: he was no sooner recognized than he was 


received by all with loud bursts of laughter. He took his place 
with composure ; but he was so uncomfortable in his turban and 
his oriental robe, so awkward and restrained in an unaccustomed 
kind of dress, that he soon went to undress himself, and never | 
attempted to give a second representation of his masquerade.” 
After the disaster of Aboukir to the revolt of Cairo, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief had little to do, and the time began to —— 


what heavily upon his hands. He was without news: from France, 
and with difficulty satisfied the singular activity of his organization. 
In the daytime he talked and talked (says Bourrienne) strange 
things of his great designs, or he read and made notes; in the 
evening Bourrienne read to him; and if the book happened to be 
the Life of Cromwell, he then expected scarcely to be permitted 
to go to bed at all. So interesting had the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Army of the East already begun to find the precedent of the 
Protector ! 

The misery of the retreat from Acre—when the plague was 
destroying the remnants of his army, and the wounded and ex- 
hausted portions of it were dropping by the road—made a deep 
impression on Bonaparte’s feelings: he dictated to Bourrienne 
an order that everybody should walk, and that all the horses, mules, 
and camels should be given up to the sick and wounded. “ Carry 
that to Berthier,” said he. Bourrienne carried it, and he had 
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scarcely returned to the General’s tent when Vigogne, his prin- 
cipal equerry, entered: ‘* General,” said he, “ what horse do you 
reserve for yourself?” His burst of indignation was dreadful: in 
the first moment of his passion he struck the equerry a violent blow 
‘on the face with his whip, and then, in a voice which his secretary 
calls “ terrible,” he cried out :—* Let every soul go on foot, fool! 
I the first. Don’t you know the order? Begone.” There is no 
one so liable to be angry with others as he who is ill at ease with 
himself, and doubtless the sufferings around him sorely troubled 
a conscience not yet hardened by long years of successful ambi- 
tion. The order was, however, humane, and the example he 
afforded creditable to himself, and encouraging to his soldiery. 

At Jaffa two incidents occurred, or are said to have occurred, 
which have attracted great attention, and one of which was made 
for years matter of deep accusation. We allude not to the fusil- 
lade of the Albanian garrison, but to Bonaparte’s visit to the 
hospital, and to the scheme of poisoning the sick of the plague 
with the view of shortening their sufferings, and preventing them 
from falling into'the hands of the enemy. 

In his visit to the hospital at Jaffa, Napoleon is said to have 
“ breathed hope into the sufferers, and rebuked the cowardice of 
their attendants, by squeezing and relieving with his own hand the 
ulcers which ho one had dared to touch.” His latest English bio- 
grapher exclaims :—“ Pity that this act of true heroism must ever 
be recorded in the same page that tells the story of Jaffa.” Sup- 
‘posing that the transaction really took place, it may be doubted 
whether it comes under the head of true heroism or culpable 
rashness. On the life of Bonaparte depended the safety and 
almost the existence of his army, and any unnecessary exposure 
of it became a flagrant injustice to his faithful and suffering 
troops. The story, however, like so many others respecting Bo- 
naparte, is a misrepresentation of what actually took place, and 
destitute of foundation in the main point of the ulcer-squeezing. 
He did not even touch the plague-patients. Bourrienne will set 
us right upon this as upon so many other disputed questions. 
We will give his hospital scene, which is sufficiently striking. 

** Bonaparte took a rapid view of the ruined ramparts of the town, 
and then went to the hospital. There were numerous patients, some 
who had limbs amputated, some wounded, many suffering from ophthal- 
mia, who uttered horrible cries, and some labouring under the plague. 
The beds of these last were on the right on entering the first room. I 
walked by the General's side. I affirm that I never saw him touch a 
single plague-patient. And why should he have touched them? They 
were in the last stage of the disorder. No one spoke a word. Bona- 
parte knew well enough he was not incapable of catching the contagion. 
Is Fortune to be brought on the scene again? She had, in truth, but 
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little favoured him of late Bonaparte traversed the wards rapidly, 
striking the yellow top of bis boot with a jockey- whip which he beld in 
his hand, repeating these words :~-‘ ‘Ihe fortifications are destroyed : 
Fortune has been against me at St, Jean d’Acre. I must return into 
Egypt, to preserve it from the enemies who are about to‘ attack it. -In a 
few hours the Turks will be here : let all those, who feel the strength to 
rise, get up; they shall be carried on litters and horses.’ There were 
scarcely sixty sick of the plague. All that has been said of a greater 
number is an exaggeration. Their deep silence, their utter dejection, 
their general imbecility, announced their approaching end. To carry 
them in that state was evidently to inoculate the remains of the army 
with the plague.” 


Bonaparte ordered an immediate investigation into the state 
of these unhappy sufferers: the report was, that none could live 
above four-and-twenty hours. ‘Their case was deliberated upon, 
and it was decided that their death should be anticipated a few 
hours by a potion. Bourrienne warrants the truth of the state- 
ment, and defends the step as one of wisdom and humanity, 
Napoleon at St. Helena also avowed the act, and reasoned, as he 
had done twenty years before, that were he in the same condition 
he “ would have wished to be so treated—that he would have so 
acted to his own son.” He confines the number to seven indivi- 
duals, unnecessarily if there were more, for if the deed were good 
for one, it was equally so for five hundred. ae 

When it becomes necessary to poison the indwellers of the hos- 
pital to save them from the vengeance of a cruel enemy, it may bé 
supposed the state of the retreating army is not enviable. And 
yet Bonaparte preceded his return into the capital of Egypt with 
one of his lying bulletins. “ I bring with me,” said he, “ many 
prisoners aud many standards. I have razed to the ground the 
palace of Djezzar and the ramparts of Acre. There rests no 
longer stone upon stone: all the inhabitants have deserted the 
town by sea. Djezzar is severely wounded.” Bourrienne blushed 
to write such falsehoods, and he made some observation as to the 
enormity of the lie. ‘“ My dear fellow,” replied the General, 
“ you are an ass.”—* It is painful,” adds Bourrienne, “ to read 
in numerous works, of the triumphant entry of the army of Syria 
into Grand Cairo. Whoever said so, certainly was not there.” 

One of the debateable points of the life of Bonaparte is the 
immediate cause of his sudden departure from Egypt. ‘The trne 
history of it is contained in a few lines :— 


“* After the battle (of Aboukir) which was fought the 25th July, Bo- 
naparte sent a flag of truce on board the English admiral. Our intercourse 
was full of urbanity, and such as might have been expected between two 
civilized nations. The English admiral returned some presents by the: 
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flag in exchange for what we had sent, and the Gazette Francaise of 
Francfort of the 10th June, 1799. For ter months we had been without 
news from France. Bonaparte ran through the journal with an eagerness 
it is easy to conceive. ‘ Well,’ said he to me, ‘ my presentiment has not 
decéived me. Italy is lost. The miserable creatures! All the fruits of 
our victories have vanished. I must go.’ He called Berthier : he made 
him read the news: he observed that matters were going wrong in 
France—that he must go and see how they were: that he, Berthier, 
should go with him, and that for the moment he only, myself, Berthier, 
and Gantheaume, whom he sent for, should be. let into the secret: he 
desired Berthier to keep it well, to show no particular elation of spirits, 
not to change his habits in any respect, to buy nothing, to sell nothing. 
He finished by saying he reckoned upon him, adding, ‘ 1 am sure of 
myself, I am sure of Bourrienne.’ Berthier promised to be silent, and 
he kept his word: he had had enough of Egypt: he was burning with 
the desire of returning to France, and was afraid lest any indiscretion 
of his should ruin the whole scheme. 

‘© When Gantheaume came, Bonaparte gave him the order to prepare 
the two frigates, the Muiron and the Carriere, and two small vessels, the 
Revanche and the Fortune, with provisions for four or five hundred men 
for two months. He desired him to remain secret as to the object of 
the armament, which he confided to him, and to act with such prudence 
that the English cruisers should have no suspicion of his preparations. 
He fixed afterwards with Gantheaume the route he intended to take. 
He anticipated everything.” 

This is the simple truth according to the General’s confidential 
secretary and friend, from whom nothing was concealed. What, 
then, becomes of all the stories that have been invented with rela- 
tion to it? Of one Bombachi, who brought important news from 
Joseph? and of the secret that Madame Bonaparte sold to 
Fouché for a thousand louis? 

A circumstance connected with the departure is characteristic 
of the astucious genius of Napoleon. General Kleber, to whom 
Bonaparte destined the command of the army, was invited to 
come from Damietta to Rosetta, where he was wanted to confer 
on matters of the utmost importance. Bonaparte appointed a 
rendezvous where he knew he should not be: he wished to avoid 
the reproaches and the rude frankness of Kleber. He therefore 
wrote all he had to say, and gave as his reason for not being found 
at the place appointed, that he had been induced to start suddenly 
by the fear of seeing the English cruizers appear. ‘“ Bonaparte,” 
says his secretary, “‘ knew well when he wrote to him that he 
should be gone before Kleber received his letter ;” but the crook- 
edness of the policy pleased a genius naturally disposed to 
trickery. 

The voyage was melancholy, and afforded a striking contrast 
to the sanguine cheerfulness of the expedition ori its way to the 
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East. There were no longer any scientific discussions, no origi- 
nal and spirited debates, no more highly-coloured anticipations of 
success. All was dark; both the view of what they had left 
behind, and the prospect before them. The fate of the army 
in Egypt was as uncertain as the fate of Bonaparte himself in 
France, or as the condition and fortunes of the country itself. 
He walked backwards and forwards on the deck, incessantly: 
occupied with watching the execution of his orders. The ap- 
pearance of the slightest sail renewed his anxiety: the fear of 
falling into the hands of the English never quitted him. For the 
sake of distraction, they were reduced to cards, which supplied 
the place of philosophical discussions. Vingt-un was the fa- 
vourite game of the General, and even in this trifling amusement 
he showed his character. He loved vingt-un because it was of 
all others the most rapid in its progress, and because it gave him 
an opportunity of cheating. He laughed a good deal at his 
roguery, especially when he was not found out, and the spirit of 
the courtier had already made such progress in his suite, that 
they often voluntarily shut their eyes upon his small generalship. 
Gain, as it may be supposed, was not his object; at the end of 
the game he restored his winnings; it was his fortune that he 
could not bear to frown upon him any more in a game of cards 
than?on a field of battle. Fortune owed him an ace or a ten as 
she owed him fine weather on the day of an engagement, and if 
she did not give it, nobody was to see it. . Bonaparte also 
played at chess, and was a very poor player, in spite of its sup- 
posed similarity to the game of war. 

Bad weather drove the two frigates into Ajaccio, the General’s 
native place. Here it absolutely rained relations, according to 
his own expression: every other child had been held to the font 
by him, or in some remote degree claimed to be held a cousin. 
The crowds of kindred were amazing; but Bourrienne says, 
“ that he never took greater delight in counting his crowns at. the 
height of his fortune, than he did on this occasion in pointing out 
the limits and situation of his father’s small domains.” The de- 
tention of eight days in Corsica was a severe trial of temper; at 
length they sailed. 


“< The voyage was prosperous and undisturbed till the next day; but 
on that day, just as. the sun set, we signalled an English squadron of 
fourteen sail. The English, having advantage of the light, which we 
had in our faces, saw us better than we could see them. They recog- 
nised our two frigates as Venetian built; but luckily for us, the night 
came on, for we were not far apart: we saw the signals of the English 
for a long time, and heard the report of the guns more and more to our 
left; and we thought it was the intention of the cruisers to turn us or 
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the south-east. Under these circumstances Bonaparte had reason to 
thank fortune, for it is very evident, that had the Poglish suspected our 
two frigates of coming from the east and going to France, they would 
have shut us out from the land by sailing between us and the continent, 
which to them was very easy. Probably they took us for a convoy of 
provisions going from Toulon to Genoa; and it was to this error and 
the night that we were indebted for being let off without any worse con- 
sequence than that of being well frightened. 

*€ During the cruel night which followed this evening of fear and tri- 
bulation, the most lively agitation reigned on board the Muiron. Gan- 
theaume especially was in a state of anxiety which it is impossible to 
describe, and which it was painful to witness ; he was quite beside him- 
self, for our disaster appeared inevitable. He proposed to return to 
Corsica. ‘No! no!’ replied Bonaparte, imperiously. ‘No! spread ail 
sail ; every man at his post. To the north-east! To the north-east, sail! 
This order saved us, and I can affirm, that in the midst of a terror 
almost general, Bonaparte was solely occupied in giving orders; the 
rapidity of his judgment seemed to grow in the face of danger. The 
remembrance of this night will never be effaced from my memory: the 
hours of it were long; none of us knew upon what new dangers the 
sun would shine. 

“* However, the resolution of Bonaparte was taken ; his orders were 
given, his dispositions made. Already in the evening he had resolved 
upon throwing himself into the long boat, (which he had provided with 
the best rowers of Corsica) ; already he had fixed upon the persons ad- 
mitted to share his fate; already he had indicated to me the most im- 
portant papers, and which it was necessary to save. Happily our terrors 
were vain, and our arrangements useless. The first rays of the sun dis- 
covered the English fleet sailing to the north-east, and we took the 
direction of the wished-for coast of France. 

“The 8th of October, at eight o'clock in the morning, we entered 
the roads of Frejus. The sailors not having recognized the coast 
during the night, we did not know where we were. ‘There was at first 
some hesitation, in order to ascertain whether we should advance. We 
were by no means expected, and did not know how to answer the sig- 
nals, which had been changed during our absence. Some guns were 
even fired upon us by the batteries on the coast; but our straightfor- 
ward entry into the roads, the crowd upon the decks of the two frigates, 
and our signs of joy, did not permit them to doubt long that we were 
friends. Scarcely were we in the port, scarcely had we approached the 
landing place, when the rumour spread that Bonaparte was aboard one 
of the two frigates. In an instant the sea was covered with boats ; in 
vain we begged them to keep at a distance; we were carried off and 
landed ; and when we told the crowd of men and women who were 


pressing about us of the risk they ran, they all cried, We prefer the 
plague to the Austrians.” —vol. iii. p. 19. 


So much for the fortune of Napoleon, which however we are 
disposed, with Bourrienne, to call his genius. 
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‘ We often talk,” says he, ‘‘ of the luck which some people are: 
favoured with, and which accompanies them through life: without: 
attaching faith to this sort of predestination, when I think of the numer- 
ous and various dangers which beset him, and from which in his different 
enterprises he escaped, of the risks he rao, the hazards he faced, I can 
understand how it is that others entertained this belief; but having my- 
self for a long time studied the ‘ man of destiny,’ I have remarked that 
that which he called his fortune was in fact his genius ; that his good 
luck resulted from his keen insight into things, from the calculations he 
made rapid as lightning, from the simultaneity of his actions and his 


conceptions, and from the conviction which he himself held that boldness 
is often wisdom.” 


The destruction of the French fleet at Aboukir by Nelson 
put to flight some of Napoleon’s grandest visions; he had been 
dreaming of dating an order of the day on the plain of the Pyra- 
mids, and three months afterwards from “ the rich and populous 
city of London.” Similarly, on landing at Frejus, he was intoxi- 
cated with the idea of instantly proceeding to the army of Italy, 
and striking a blow at the head of it, the news of which should be 
received at Paris at the same time, or immediately after, with the 
intelligence of his great victory over the Turks at Aboukir, his 
last feat of arms in Egypt. ‘The joy which this conception gave 
him Bourrienne designates by the word enivrement. ‘The truth 
is, that Napoleon’s idea of glory was a coup-de-theatre—hocus- 
pocus on a splendid scale—a trick which should confound the 
calculations of reason, and strike the imagination. When he 
learnt the miserable state of the French fortunes in Italy, he 
was obliged to give up the notion that had so pleased his fancy. 
“ The evil is too great: there is nothing to be done,” said he, and 
set off to Paris. 

The revolution of the 18th and 19th Brumaire drove the 
Directors from their post, and established Napoleon and two bro- 
ther consuls in their stead. Bourrienne will inform the world of 
the manceuvres which brought about this important movement, 
The springs of most political changes are base; they were never 
of a meaner kind than moved the minds of the actors on this occa- 
sion. A compound of corruption and violence placed the foot of 
Napoleon on the first step of the throne. The grand reputation 
of Bonaparte won over the soldiery: the people had become 
disgusted with the feeble and depraved individuals who governed 
them: the leaders of the councils, and the other persons of 
influence of the time, were either gained by the profound dissi- 
mulation of the new Cromwell, or deterred by his threats, except- 
ing, indeed, an honest and obstinate few, who proved too small in 
number, or too little skilled in the arts of intrigue, to oppose an 
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effectual resistance. Among these stands distinguished the 
upright and disinterested Bernadotte, at that time an unbending 
republican, now the King of Sweden, the most ostensible remain- 
ing monument of the French Revolution. Napoleon himself, 
however, had nearly ruined his own cause by his maladroitness 
before the two councils: it required the cogent argument of the 
bayonet to repair his blunders, He was no orator; he could ad- 
dress his soldiery, and was master of a few energetic appeals 
which never failed to reach the hearts of his military auditors: 
but in a deliberating assembly of civilians he was utterly unequal 
to the task of eloquence, and even in imperial times did not much 
improve. ‘The memorable scenes, which took place on the 19th 
Brumaire, before the Assembly of Ancients and the Assembly 
of Five Hundred, demonstrate the truth of this fact: like most 
passages in his life, they have been misrepresented; he was suc- 
cessful, and consequently was always enabled, the day after, to 
disseminate any interpretation which pleased him. Had he not 
been able to repair his blundering before the Ancients by his au- 
thority with the troops, it would have gone hard with him. ‘The 
activity, the courage, and the presence of mind of his brother 
Lucien served him equally with the Council of Five Hundred. 
Without his assistance it is probable that the career of his brother 
would have been closed. Bourrienne was a witness of the inter- 


view with the Council of Ancients: it is good to compare his cir- 
cumstantial narrative with the formal misrepresentations of history. 
In the pages of the biographer a well-turned speech supplies the 


place of the broken phrases really employed by Napoleon on this 
memorable occasion. 


* I went on the 19th to St. Cloud, with my friend La Valette. As 
we passed across the Place Louis XV., now Louis XVI., he asked what 
was going to be done, and what was my opinion of the event that was 
about to take place. Without entering into any detail, I said to him, 
‘ My friend, we shall sleep to-morrow at the Luxembourg, or we shall 
end werRE. At that moment, who could be certain which of the two 
things weuld happen? Success has legitimized as a noble enterprize that 
which the most trifling circumstance might have turned into a culpable 
attempt. 

“ The sitting of the Ancients, presided by Lemercier, opened at one 
o'clock. A warm discussion took place on the state of ‘affairs, on the 
dismissal of the Directors, and the immediate election of others. Con- 
siderable heat was manifested; reports were brought to Bonaparte 
every moment, and he at length determined upon entering to take a part 
in the debate. His entry was abrupt and angry—that did not give me 
a favourable idea of what he was going to say. The passage by which 
we entered, and led us right into the middle of the hall, was narrow: 
we turned our backs upon the door. Bonaparte had the president at 
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his right; he could not'get a front view of him. I was on the general's 
right ; our coats touched. Bertbier was on his left. 

«« All the speeches that have been arranged since the event differ from 
each other, as they well may; for he .delivered none, unless the broken 
conversation with the president may be called such—a conversation car- 
ried on without any dignity or self-possession. The only words that 
could be distinguished were brothers in arms—the frankness of a soldier. 
The questions of the president followed one another rapidly; they were 
clear. Nothing could be more confused, or more unintelligibly uttered, 
than the ambiguous and crooked answers of Bonaparte. He talked 
without connection of volcanoes, secret agitations, victories, violated con- 
stitution. He even censured the eighteenth Fructidor, of which he had 
been the most active promoter, and the main support. He pretended to 
be unacquainted with everything up to the moment that the Council of 
Ancients had called him to the succour of his country. Then came 
Caesar—Cromwell—Tyrant. He repeated over and over, that is all I have 
got to say to you: and he had said nothing. He said that after his re- 
turn from Italy he had been called upon to assume the chief authority by 
the wish of the nation, and then by that of his comrades, He pronounced 
the words liberty—equality ; for which it was very clear he had not come 
to St. Cloud. He had scarcely uttered these words when a member of 
the Ancients, called Linglet I believe, interrupted him bluntly, and cried 
out, ‘ You forget the constitution.’ At that his countenance lighted up, 
and we could make out nothing more than eighteenth Fructidor—thirtieth 
Prairial—hypocrites—intriguers—I am not so—I am going to tell you— 
I will abdicate power as soon as the danger which threatens the republic 
shall be passed. Bonaparte, believing that all his allegations were ad- 
mitted as proofs, summoned up some assurance, and accused the two di- 
rectors, Barras and Moulins, saying that they had proposed to put him at 
the head of a party whose object it was to put down the men of liberal 
ideas, 

“« At these words, the falsity of which was revolting, a great clamour 
arose in the hall. A general committee to hear these revelations was 
loudly called for. ‘No! No!’ cried others, ‘ no general committee; 
conspirators have just been denounced: it is fit that France should know 
everything.’ 

*“* Bonaparte was then invited to enter into the detail of what he had 
just declared against Barras and Moulins, and the proposition that bad 
been made to him. ‘ You ought to conceal nothing.’ These interrup- 
tions, apostrophes and interrogations threw him into confusion; he 
thought himself lost. Instead of entering into explanations of what he had 
seen, he began to accuse afresh—whom? the Council of Five Hundred, 
who wanted to re-erect the scaffolds, revolutionary committees, the revo- 
lution again. The murmurs became more violent, and his discourse was 
still more destitute of order and connection. One moment he addressed 
himself to the representatives of the people, altogether stupified ; at ano- 
ther to the soldiers in the court, who could not hear a word; then, 
without any transition, he spoke of the thunder of war, and added, that 
he was accompanied by the God of War and the God of Fortune. The 
president calmly repeated to him, that he saw no subject of deliberation, 
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absolutely none; that all he said was vague. ‘ Explain yourself,’ said 
he ; ‘ disclose the plots into which you were invited to enter!’ Bona- 
parte once more repeated all he had said—and how it was repeated! No 
one can form an idea of it without having been present. ‘There was not 
the slenderest connection in all that he stammered out—for so it must be 
called—with the most. inconceivable incoherence. Bonaparte was no 
orator. It may easily be supposed that he was more accustomed to the 
roar of battle than the clamour of the tribune. His place was before a 
battery, rather than the chair of the president. 

* | saw the bad effect that this wordy stuff was producing upon the 
assembly, and of the progressive want of possession in Bonaparte. | 
said to him in an under tone, plucking him gently by the lappel of his 
coat, ‘ Go out, general; you no longer know what you are saying.’ I 
made a sign to Berthier to second me in engaging him to leave the 
place, when all of a sudden, after having blundered out a few more 
words, he turned round, exclaiming, ‘ Let those who like me, follow me.’ 
The sentinels at the door offered no resistance to his going out; the 
person who preceded him quietly opened the two curtains which closed 
the door, and the general instantly leaped upon his horse, which was in 
the centre of the troops stationed in the court. In truth, I do not know 
what would have happened if the president, seeing him retire, had said, 
* Grenadiers! let no person leave the hall.’ I have a strong conviction, 
that instead of sleeping next day at the Luxembourg, he would have 
finished his career on the Place de la Revolution.” —vol. iii. p. 87. 


The interview with the Five Hundred was of a still more 
stormy character. Napoleon, in his proclamation, speaks of con- 

_ Spirators armed with dagger and pistol, and represents himself as 

only saved from assassination by the interference of his guard. 


** Les stylets qui ménagioent les deputés sont aussitét levés sur leur 
libérateur; vingt assassins se precipitent sur moi et cherchent ma poitrine ; 
les grenadiers du Corps Législatif que j’avais laissés 4 la porte de la salle, 
accourent, et se mettent entre les assassins et moi. L’un de ces braves 
grenadiers (Thomé) est frappé d’un coup de stylet dont ses habits sont 
percés. Ils m’enlevent.” 


It is humiliating to find that all this is an invention of the next 
day, and that the attempts at assassination were confined to the 
tearing of Thomé’s coat, which was laid hold of by some deputy, 


enraged at the profanation of the hall by the entrance of grena- 
diers. 


The revolution of the 19th Brumaire gave Napoleon all that 
was necessary for his final and permanent elevation: it put the 
reins of government into his hands. Up to that point he 
was an adventurer whose fortune depended on the issue of a 
throw. Armed with the authority of the state, his progress was 
sure and steady to the absolute controul of all the resources of 
the country. Subsequently to the 18th Brumaire, Bonaparte 
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assumed different titles, which had more or less reference to the 
continuation of his power in himself and his beirs; but under 
various names his actual power was pretty much the same. The 
destruction of: the Directory was the last acclivity he had to sur- 
mount: the rest of bis history is the elevated table-land of his life; 
we all know that it led to a precipitous descent. Bourrienne, as 
far as his work has hitherto appeared, only accompanies us to the 
assumption of the Imperial title; and he ceased to be ‘ secretaire 
intime,’ even before that epoch. Between, however, the elevation 
of Bonaparte to the Consulship, and the moment when Bour- 
rienne quitted his service, occurs an eventful and important 
period, respecting which the information in these Memoirs is both 
copious and curious. It is more desultory and unconnected than 
the previous part, which traces pretty closely the rise of Bona- 
parte, step by step; but it is more amusing, yields more charac- 
teristic anecdotes, and is more illustrative of the motives and 
actions of the historical personages who figure during the extra- 
ordinary period of the Consulship of Napoleon. Above all, how- 
ever, they set before us in true and striking colours the portrait of 
him who played the first part in the great drama of the times. 
He has often been drawn, but he never sat for his likeness before, 
or at least, no artist had ever such long and tranquil opportuni+ 
ties of catching his resemblance. We will follow Bourrienne’s 
method, and attempt to paint by examples. But we warn our 
readers that the effect of all we can condense in a small space, of 
characteristic circumstances, must fall far short of the sure and 
gradual effect of Bourrienne’s details. We have read all that has 
been written of Napoleon in later years, and yet it would really 
seem to us that Bonaparte, First Consul, has not yet been 
known. The period must be borne in mind; for, as Bourrienne 
remarks, age goes for much in men’s histories. ‘The Emperor and 
the Consul are very different modifications of the same character; 
the same substance in different stages of a chemical process. 
Bourrienne guarantees the resemblance of his portrait only be- 
tween 1792 and 1804. 

It is rare to find men governing themselves by any abstract rule 
or principle; we are most of us creatures of chance, nearly all of 
circumstance. In Napoleon, as in other great men, however, one 
may detect certain dominating moving causes, which may be seen 
to have shaped their course through life. Whether these causes 
are the result of reflection, or whether they arise from the influ- 
ence of dispositions implanted by nature, it will be found that 
they do not, as in the instances of common men, take their rise 
from circumstances, but shape and mould the accidents of life 
with the materials of advancement. We have seen why Bona- 
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parte went to Egypt; he was apprehensive of growing stale: re- 
putations continually succeed one another, and though the con- 
re of Italy was the idol of the moment, he knew that in 

rance, glory suspended, like bright armour hung up, soon grows 
rusty. ‘The impression of the necessity of continually renewing 
his laurels, in order to preserve his influence, may not only be de- 
tected in this and many other instances, but we learn from Bour- 
rienne that he made a principle of it, and that here is probably to 
be found the secret of many otherwise perplexing points of his 
history. He would say to Bourrienne, ‘‘ My power hangs by my 
glory: my glory is derived from the victories | have gained. My 
authority would fall were I not to give it for a base, more glory, 
more victories. Conquest has made me what I am—conquest 
alone can keep me so.” He considered that to be stationary was 
to be sinking, and hence his unceasing desire to march en avant. 
“ A new government,” he would further remark, “ must dazzle 
and astonish: the moment its éc/at ceases it is lost.” There is so 
little truth and reason in this principle of action, that we are dis- 
posed rather to consider it as a self-deceptive apology for. that 
which was at the bottom of it, which was in fact the result of his 
organization—the besoin d'activité. It is absurd, observes our 
author, to look for repose on the part of a man who was motion 
itself. In the passion of activity we may look for the spring of 
Napoleon’s greatness: we may also look to it for the cause of his 
downfal at a time of life when age, luxury, and success all com- 
bined to retard that accelerating velocity which previously had 
carried him through everything in triumph. We have already ob- 
served upon the simultaneity of his conception and execution, in 
other words, his rapidity of performance, which will account for 
much, but not forall. In the anecdote which Bourrienne tells us 
of the conception of Marengo, there is felicity of combination, as 
well as facility of execution. This is the story which Bourrienne 
calls the guerre des epingles; the picture is admirable. 


“ The 17th of March, in a moment of gaiety and good-humour, he 
(Bonaparte) told me to unrol the great map of Italy, by Chauchard. 
He stretched himself upon it, and made me put myself by his side. He 
then, with great seriousness, began to prick here and there numerous 
pins, with heads of black and red sealing-wax. I observed him ino 
silence, and waited the result of this inoffensive campaign. When he 
had finished placing the enemy's troops, and arranged his own in the 
positions in which he hoped to lead them, he said to me, ‘ Now where 
do you think | intend to beat Melas,’ (the Austrian general)? ‘ The 
devil take me,’ said I, ‘ if 1 understand anything about it.’ ‘ You 
are an ass, said Bonaparte; ‘ look here a little. Melas is at Alex- 
andria, his head-quarters; be will remain there till Genoa surrenders. 
At Alexandria he has his magazines, his hospitals, his artillery, his re- 
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serves. Passing the Alps here (pointing out the great St, Bernard), I 
fall upon Melas, I cut off his communications with Austria, and I meet 
with him here in the plains of Scrivia,’ (placing a red-headed pin at San 
Juliano.) Observing that I considered this manceuvre of pins as a ord 
time, he commenced his round of little abusive apostrophes, (such as 
niais, nigaud, béte, imbecile, &c. &c.) which were with him nothing but 
a kind of affectionate familiarity, and then set to work again upon his 
pins. We rose from the map after about a quarter of an hour: I rolled 
it up, and thought no more of the matter. But when, four months after, 
I found myself at San Juliano, with his portfolio and his despatches, 
which I was obliged to gather up in the confusion of the day; and when 
the same evening at Torre-di-Galifolio, which is but a league thence, I 
wrote under his dictation the bulletin of the battle—I frankly avowed my 


admiration for his military conceptions. He smiled himself at the ex- 
actness of his foresight.” 


The man who could four months beforehand predict the posi- 
tion and circumstances of a great battle in a foreign country, 
might have afforded their due share of praise to the instruments 
of his success. It was not so with Napoleon; he could spare no 
glory; he was always jealous of his generals and officers. To 
Kellermann, who by a moment of inspired bravery saved, or 
rather won, this very battle of Marengo, he could only say, “ You 
made a tolerably good charge;” while he exaggerated the praise 
of others, whom no one else was likely to distinguish. From the 
same greediness of glory, or perhaps from some meaner passion, 
he never could be brought to allow that he had erred. True 
greatness can afford to be wrong, but there was a dash of char- 
latanism in all the success of Napoleon that dreaded the light. 
Hence, perhaps, his extraordinary sensitiveness on the subject of 
publication, and his wrath against the slightest sallies of ridicule. 
He could not tolerate public discussion ; the newspapers of Paris 
were his mere slaves: he never looked at them, for, as he ob- 
served, “‘ they only say what I tell them.” His dislike of discus- 
sion affected even the tribunate; it was a part of the consular 
constitution which he bore with impatience, and quickly sup- 
pressed. ‘“ What will they say at Paris?” was an incentive to 
some of the meanest as well as some of the finest of his actions. 
It produced great victories, and led him even to intercept. notes of 
invitation to dinner, which at one time nearly occupied a bureau 
for itself. ‘The extensive ramifications of his police are not to be 
considered so much as the precautionary support of his govern- 
ment, as the means of satisfying his appetite for knowing all that 
was said about him: it was the motive of his walks about Paris 
with Bourrienne, in a sort of undress, when he would enter shops, 
and while his companion cheapened goods, he himself would in- 
quire what the good people thought of the farceur. He was 
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never so supremely happy as when he was once.driven out of a 
shop by an old woman, and he and his secretary obliged to take 
to their heels, because the First Consul had spoken disrespect- 
fully of himself. He was not content with one police, or one 
establishment of spies; he set police against police: and while 
even the adroit Fouché was his minister, he had other sets of 
spies under the direction of Junot and other persons. It may be 
supposed that he reaped every morning a pretty harvest of false- 
hood in the shape of reports. It was Fouché’s amusement to 
trick the secret agents with false intelligence, and put into their 
mouths allegations which sometimes created no small confusion in 
the camp. On one occasion Junot’s report bore, that Bourrienne 
himself left the Tuileries at such and such an hour of the night; 
that he betook himself to a certain hotel in the Faubourg of St. 
Germain, and there held divers discourses, the burthen of which 
was, that Bonaparte had resolved to make himself king. At 
the time indicated, Bourrienne was writing under the dictation 
of Napoleon, and, as the Consul well knew, had never left his 
elbow. Junot was condemned fora blockhead, and Fouché, who 
confessed the trick to Bourrienne, laughed in his sleeve: but 
Bonaparte was not cured of his partiality for police-reports. It 
sometimes happened that the police was more inconvenient to its 
master than to his enemies, as may be seen in Bourrienne’s ac- 
count of the curious transaction respecting the publication of a 
pamphlet, which was intended to feel the way to the throne. 

“In December, 1800, during the time that Fouché was on the look 
out for the real contrivers of the attempt of the third Nivose (the infer- 
ual machine), a little pamphlet, entitled ‘ Paratte, serween Cassar, 
CROMWELL AND BuonaPaRTE, was sent to the First Consul. He was 
absent when I received it. 1 read it, and saw that hereditary monarchy 
was openly preached. I had no information respecting this pamphlet, 
but I was sure that it came, as it actually did, from the office of the 
minister of the interior, where it was distributed in great profusion. 
After reading it, I put it on the table: Bonaparte entered some seconds 
after, took it up, and pretended to run through it. ‘ Have you read 
this?’ ‘ Yes, general.’ ‘ Well! what do you think of it?’ ‘ I think, 
general, that it will do a great deal of harm; it appears to me out of 
season, for it prematurely reveals your designs.’ ‘The First Consul took 
the pamphlet, and threw it on the ground, as he was in the habit of 
doing with all the absurdities of the day when he had cast a rapid glance 
over them. I was not the only one who entertained this opinion of the 
pamphlet, for the day after, the prefects nearest to Paris sent up a copy 
to the First Consul, with complaints of the evil effect which it had pro- 
duced.... After having looked at this correspondence, he said to me, 
‘ Bourrienne, send for Fouché ; let him come here with all speed, to ren- 
der me an account of this affair.’ Half an hour after, Fouché made a 
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third in our little cabinet. He had scarcely entered when the following 
dialogue took place; on the one hand carried on with the greatest 
warmth, and on the other with imperturbable coolness, and a touch of 
the sardonic. ‘ Whatis this pamphlet? what do they say of it in Paris ?’ 
‘ General, there is but one opinion of it, which is, that it is extremely 
dangerous.’ ‘ Well, then! why have you let it appear ; it is an insult ? 
* General, I owe some delicacy to the author.’ ‘ Delicacy! What is it 
you mean? You ought to throw bim into the Temple.’ ‘ But, general, 
your brother Lucien bas taken this pamphlet under his protection ; the 
printing and publication took place by his order; in short, it proceeded 
from the ministry of the interior.’ ‘ What is that to me? it was your 
daty, as minister of the police, to arrest Lucien, and lock him up in the 
Temple;—idiot that he is! he can do nothing but compromise me.’ 
After uttering these words the First Consul left the room hastily, and 
closed the door after him with violence. Remaining alone with Fouché, 
I took an opportunity of asking an explanation of the half-smile that 
was playing about his lips during Bonaparte’s wrath ; I saw clearly 
that he had something in reserve. ‘ Put the authorin the Temple!’ said 
Fouché to me ; ‘ that would be a difficult matter. Alarmed at the effect 
this pamphlet was likely to produce, as soon as I saw it I went to Lucien, 
to show him the extent of his imprudence. Instead of answering me, 
he went to seek the original manuscript, which he showed me—and 
what do you think I saw? corrections and annotations in the hand-writin 

of the First Consul!’ ” ' 


On the very subject of this pamphlet, the First Consul gave a 
striking proof of his love of espionage. He arranged a dinner 
with his brother Joseph, for the express purpose of pumping 
Bourrienne himself. Joseph was the spy, and Fouché was pre- 
sent. Bourrienne talked freely of the matter, as to these to whom 
he could communicate nothing they did not know. Bonaparte 
was quickly instructed. ‘The next day Bourrienae observed his 
master’s manner to be exceedingly cold, and he showed his dis- 
pleasure, or rather his loss of confidence, by saying, ‘* Leave my 
letters in the basket, [ will open them myself.” 

“ This unexpected sally surprised me; but as 1 had nothing to re- 
proach myself with, I determined to be amused with the distrust which 
he chose to show without giving his reasons, I put at the bottom of the 
basket all the letters which 1 recognized as coming from the ministers, 
all the reports which came for the Consul to my address, and I covered 
them over with letters of no consequence, or at least, which from my 
habit of reading them, and the character of the addresses, I judged to 
be such: requests for a choice of numbers in the lottery, in order to 
avail themselves of the First Consul’s good fortune; prayers that he would 
stand godfather to children; solicitations for places; announcements of 
marriages and births ; ridiculous eulogies ; disgusting anonymous pro- 
ductions, &c. &c. 

“‘ The opening of all these letters, to which he was not accustomed, 
tried his patience, and he opened very few. Often the same day, but 
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always the next day, there came a fresh letter requiring an answer to 
the one of the night before, and complaining that it had not been re- 
ceived before. The First Consul broke the seals of abont twenty letters, 
and left the rest; for judging with tolerable accuracy by the form, 
stamp and seal, that these letters required the answer to the former ones, 
I put them under all the rest. 

** Not wishing to carry this little piece of malice too far, nor remain 
in the false position in which the gossipping of Joseph had placed me, I 
resolved to put an end to it. The fourth day, after the business of the 
evening was done, which had been sulkily got through, and interrupted 
by unpleasant little sallies, I let Bonaparte go down and go to bed. 
Half an hour after 1 went to his apartment, which 1 was permitted to 
enter at all hours, I had a taper in my hand; I[ took a chair, and put 
the candle on the bed-side table. He roused himself, as did Josephine. 
* What is there new?’ said he to me, with surprize. ‘ General,’ I an- 
swered, ‘ I come to declare to you that it is impossible for me to stay 
any longer with you; my place is not tenable without perfect confi- 
dence. You well know how devoted | am to you; if you have to re- 
proach me with anything, let me at least know the cause: the situation 
I have been infor the last three days is too painful to me.’ ‘ What has 
he done then?’ demanded Josephine. ‘ That is no affair of yours.’ 
Then turning towards me, he added, ‘ Well then, I have reason to com- 
plain of you. I know that you have talked of affairs of moment in a 
manner that does not suit me.’ ‘ I can assure you that I have talked to 
no one but to your brother. He put me on the track, and most un- 
doubtedly he is far too much au courant for me to inform him of any- 
thing. I talked of a thing equally well known to both one and the other : 
he has reported to you just what he pleased, but I cannot act in a simi- 
lar way towards him, accuse him as he has accused me, and betray the 
confidence he reposed in me. Ought I, general, in speaking freely to your 
brother, to look to find in him an inquisitor.’ ‘ Yes! I avow it. After 
what Joseph reported to me, I considered it right to put my confidence 
in quarantine.’ ‘ It has lasted three days.’ ‘ Come, Bourrienne, it is 
ended: let us talk no more of it. Open my letters ; you will find them 
sadly in arrear ; it was too tedious Taieaee for me; and then, I some- 
how or other always fell upon fooleries.’ 

“I seem to hear and see the good Josephine half-raising herself in 
bed, and saying with the most amiable sweetness, ‘ What! Bonaparte, 
is it possible that you could suspect Bourrienne, who is so attached to 
you—who is your only friend: how have you suffered them to lay a 
trap for him like this—a dinner arranged on purpose! My God, how I 
detest thy police!’ Bonaparte then began to laugh, and said jokingly, 
* Sleep, sleep, and mind thy frippery ; women understand nothing of 
affairs of government.’ When I retired it was nearly two o'clock.” 


But Bonaparte believed not in friendship, and he did not 
think he possessed even one friend: neither did he; he was inca- 
pable of feeling it, and consequently of inspiring it. In the case 
of Desaix he may be said to have made the nearest approach to 
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it: but on looking into the able, but at the same time unambitious 
character of Desaix, it becomes pretty obvious that the founda- 
tion of his warm feelings for that general was laid in a high opi- 
nion of bis talents, joined with a conviction that they would never 
become dangerous or obtrusive to him. Bonaparte’s favourite 
maxim was, that there are two levers by which men are to be 
moved—fear and interest. ‘This he would often repeat, and he 
made no scruple of avowing his incapability of either loving or 
being loved. He has often said to Bourrienne— 

“ Friendship is but a word : I love no one ; no, not even my brothers 
—Joseph perhaps a little ; and then, if I do, it is by habit, because he is 
the eldest of us. Duroc! Ah yes! him too I love; but why? his cha- 
racter pleases me. He is cold, dry, severe ; and then Duroc never sheds 
tears. As for myself, I care little about it ; I well know that J have no 
true friends. As long as I am what I am, I can make as many friends 
to all appearance as I want. You see, Bourrienne, we must leave 
whimpering to the women; it is their affair: but I—no sensibility for 
me, I must be firm; unless the heart is firm, no one ought to meddle 
with affairs of either war or politics.” 


But although he did not believe in friendship, he believed in 
honour. It was the moral principle on which he seemed to have 
the greatest reliance; for it is a modification of the influence of 
opinion on the human heart, and to all the shades of this power 
he was himself feelingly alive. When he granted the interview to 
Georges Cadoudal, a man who avowedly by all means, fair and foul, 
sought his life, he would not permit himself to believe that he would 
betray the honourable confidence implied by a private audience. 
He took no precaution, and when Rapp, who was in an anti- 
chamber, repeatedly pushed open the door of the saloon, in which 
Bonaparte and Georges were walking up and down, Bona- 
parte as repeatedly closed it. Bourrienne tells a singular story in 
point of a young Pole whom the First Consul distinguished in 
one of his visits to the College of Louis le Grand, surnamed the 
Prytaneum. He was a son of General Miackzinski, who died 
fighting under the colours of the Republic. When he left the 
college he entered the army, and was pointed out to Bonaparte 
as he was reviewing his troops on the plain of Sablons; he was 
then sixteen or seventeen. The First Consul said to him, “ I 
knew your father, he was a brave man; act like him: in six 
months you shall be an officer.” Six months passed: Miackzinski 
wrote to the First Consul to remind him of his promise. He 
waited a month; no answer. Then Miackzinski wrote again, as 
follows: “‘ You told me to be worthy of my father; I will be so. 
You told me [ should be an officer in sir months: it is now 
seven months ago. When you receive this letter, I shall be no 
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more: I do not choose to serve a government, the chief of 
which breaks his word.” Young Miackzinski kept his. After 
despatching his letter, he retired to his room and blew out his 
brains. A few days afterwards his commission arrived. Bona- 
parte had not forgotten him; the delay had arisen in the forms of 
the war-office. Bonaparte was greatly affected by this event; it 
was precisely of a nature to touch him: with such men for soldiers 
he knew he could conquer the world. “ Oh these Poles!” he 
cried; ‘ they are all honour! My poor Sulkowski! I am sure he 
would have done as much.” Sulkowski was a favourite aide-de- 
camp, who was killed in Egypt; the very soul of honour, brave, 
able, well informed, and devoted to his general. Bonaparte lost 
four aide-de-camps during the short time he was in Egypt. One 
of them, Croisier, appearing to Bonaparte to lack the proper 
degree of boldness at the proper moment, he burst out against 
him in one of his violent and humiliating attacks of abuse and 
contempt. ‘The word “ coward” escaped him; Croisiersdetér- 
mined not to survive it; he sought death on several occasions, 
but did not succeed till the siege of Acre. He was in attendance 
on Napoleon in the trenches there, when such a sharp look out 
was kept by the garrison, that if an elbow or feather showed itself 
above or beside them, it was instantly grazed by a bullet. Croi- 
sier watched his opportunity, and jumped mpen the platform. 
“ Come down, | command you,” cried Napoleon, in a voice of 
thunder; but it was too late, the victim of higa@gverity fell at his 
feet. Murat, the chivalrous braver .of all danger, had also his 
moment de peur, which lost him the countewance of his general 
until displeasure could no longer resist the trlliancy of his 
achievements. It was at the siege of Mantua, in the first Italian 
campaign, that Murat was ordered to charge a body of troops 
that were making a sortie from the garrison. He hesitated, and 
in his confusion declared himself wounded: he was removed 
from the presence of the general; he was in every way discounte- 
nanced: in Egypt he was sent on the most distant and dangerous 
services; in short, he more than reconquered his character before 
the battle of Aboukir, on which occasion Napoleon himself 
was obliged to declare he was superb. The brave Marshal 
Lannes one day severely reprimanded a colonel who had punished 
a young officer for a moment de peur. ‘That man,” said he, “ is 
worse than a poltroon who pretends that he never felt fear!” 

We have spoken of Napoleon’s sensibility to individual suffer- 
ing when it did not interfere with his military or political projects; 
in that case he steeled himself against the weakening influence of 
humane feelings, according to the maxim which we lately quoted 
respecting the necessity of a hard heart for him who meddles with 
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either war or politics. From policy or from sensibility, however, 
Bonaparte was fond of the power of pardoning, and felt grateful 
to those about him who brought to his consideration those cases 
to which mercy might be safely extended. ‘The instances are 
numerous. 


“ I had escaped,” says Bourrienne, “ for a few moments to meet 
Mademoiselle Poitrincourt. On entering I found the First Consul in the 
cabinet, surprized to find himself alone, as I was not in the habit of 
quitting it without his knowledge. ‘Where have you been then?’ said 
he. ‘I have just been to see a relation of mine, who has a petition to 
lay before you.’ ‘ What is it about?’ I told him of the melancholy 
situation of M. Defeu (an emigré who bad been taken with arms in his 
hands). His first answer was terrible. ‘ No pity,’ cried he, ‘ for the 
emigrés; he who fights against his country is a child that wishes to 
murder his mother.’ The first burst of wrath passed over, I began 
again ; I represented M. Defeu’s youth, and the good effect it would 
have. ‘ Well,’ said he, ‘ write, “‘ The First Consul orders that the 
sentence of M. Defeu be suspended.” ’ He signed this laconic order, 
which I sent off instantly to General Ferino. I informed my cousin 
of it, and was easy as to the consequences of the affair. The next 
morning I had scarcely entered the First Consul’s chamber before he 
said, ‘ Well, Bourrienne! you say nothing more of your M. Defeu : 
are you satisfied ?° ‘General! I cannot find terms in which to express 
my gratitude.’ * Ah! bah !--But I do not like to do things by rm 
write to Ferino, that I desire M. Defeu may be set at liberty imme- 
diately. I am making an imgrate—well! so much the worse for him. 
Always apply to me in matters of this kind; when I refuse, it is be- 
cause it is impossible to do otherwise.’ ” 


We had be€n led to expect some elucidation of the affair of the 
Duc d’Enghien from these Memoirs; they, however, communi- 
cate no new facts. At that time Bourrienne had left the service 
of Napoleon, and can contribute nothing to the history of this 
tragical catastrophe beyond some pertinent reasoning on the real 
author of it. He makes no scruple of loading Bonaparte himself 
with the entire atrociousness of the project. ‘There is no doubt 
that he could be cruel when he thought it necessary to his inte- 
rests to be so; and that being poorly endowed with sympathy of 
any kind at any time, it required but a shadow of danger to his 
political existence to justify in his eyes any act, however bloody, 
however inhuman. the only probable motive which has been, or 
can be, attributed to Napoleon, is the determination to commit 
himself and his friends to an eternal opposition to the return of 
the Bourbons, and to strike a seasonable terror into the emigrés, 
who were again, on occasion of the breaking out of the war, be- 
ginning to combine their intrigues against the authority of him 
who was on the point of passing from the condition of Consul to 
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that of Emperor. The return of the Bourbons, though it had be- 
come utterly improbable at the time when it actually took place, 
in, the years of the Consulship was an event continually in the 
minds of men. It was even agitated in the interior of the Con- 
sular palace itself. The First Consul’s secretary and Josephine, 
his wife, were both favourable to the measure; and Bonaparte 
himself was beset even in his private apartments with entreaties, 
or at least significant allusions, to the magnanimity of renouncing 
supreme authority in favour of the legitimate claimant. It is 
well known that Louis XVIII., in a dignified but complimen- 
tary letter to Bonaparte, claimed his throne at his hands. The 
St. Helena Memoirs communicate the fact, and give the sub- 
stance of the First Consul’s answer. In the Memoirs of Bour- 
rienne we find an exact copy of the correspondence, and an 
account of the reception it met with from Napoleon. 


“ The First Consul was greatly agitated at the reception of this letter. 
Although he every day declared his resolution to have nothing to do 
with the princes, he was still reflecting upon whether it was necessary 
to answer it or not. The number of important affairs (20th Feb. 1800) 
which occupied him at the time, seconded his indecision, and he was in 
no hurry to reply. I ought to say that Josephine and Hortense conjured 
him to give the king hope; that that bound him to nothing, and would 
leave time to see if he could not in the end play a far higher part than that 
of Monck. Their entreaties were so urgent, that he said to me, ‘ These 
devils of women are mad; the Faubourg St. Germain turns their heads ; 
they have made the royalists into Gods. But that is nothing to me; I'll 
have none of them.’ Madame Bonaparte told me that she urged him to this 
step, lest he should think of making himself king, which always excited 
in her a presentiment of misfortune ‘that she could not banish from her 
mind In the numerous conversations which I had with the First 
Consul, he discussed the proposition of Louis XVIII., and its conse- 
quences, with great sagacity: he said, however, ‘ The partizans of the 
Bourbons are very much mistaken if they think I am a man to play the 
part of Monck.’ The thing rested there at first, and the letter of the 
king was left on the table. In the interval Louis XVIII. wrote a second 
letter. 

“< « It is a long time since, general, you ought to be aware, that you 
have acquired my esteem. If you doubt the force of my gratitude, 
choose your place, fix the lot of your friends. . As to my principles, I am 
a Frenchman—Clement by character, I should be still more so by reason. 
No! the conqueror at Lodi, Castiglione, Arcole, of Italy and of Egypt, 
cannot prefer a vain celebrity to true glory. But you are losing precious 
time. We have the power of ensuring the glory of France; I say we, 
because I have need of Bonaparte for that, and he cannot do it without 
me. 

“« * General! Europe observes you, glory awaits you, and I am im- 
patient to restore peace to my people. 

‘ Lours.’” 
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This letter also remained for some time unnoticed. - At length 
Bonaparte determined to write an answer. He made a rough 
copy; Bourrienne suggested some grammatical changes, which 
were made. This disfigured original was ther signed ; it was not, 
however, after the alterations, in a state fit to send, and ‘it laid 
for some time longer on the table; it was despatched at last. 
The substance was, that Louis ought to abandon all hope of a 
return to his throne, for it was only by marching over the bodies 
of a hundred thousand Frenchmen that he could arrive at it. 

Some days after the receipt of the letter from Louis XVIIL. 
Bonaparte and his secretary were walking in his favourite alley at 
Malmaison, which was only separated from his cabinet by a small 
bridge; he was in a good humour, for affairs were going on well, 
and he commenced a confidential conversation on the return of the 
Bourbons. His remarks prove that he had deeply weighed all 
the peculiarities of his situation, and had calculated the probable 
consequences of the restoration of the legitimate family with his 
ordinary acuteness and more than ordinary coolness. He broke 
off the dialogue with—* My part is taken. Let us talk of it no 
more; but I well know how the women torment you. Instead 
of agreeing with them, however, you ought to open their eyes 
and undeceive them about their ridiculous presentiments. Let 
them leave me alone, and attend to their knitting.” The women 
went on knitting, remarks Bourrienne, he went on writing; 
Bonaparte made himself Emperor—and died at St. Helena. 

Josephine’s horror at the idea of her husband making himself 
king might be explained by her fear lest it should engage him in 
some project of founding a dynasty by means of his proper-off- 
spring. Poor woman! this was a melancholy privation, which 
cost her many tears and much physic; she had an idea that medi- 
cine might restore her fertility. Her anxiety on this subject was 
fearful; she seemed to have foreseen the event that actually took 
place. The necessity of having children was not an unfrequent 
subject in the mouth of Bonaparte; and Joseph, his brother, had 
the depravity, on occasion of Josephine’s visit to the baths of 
Plombieres, to advise her in the coarsest and strongest manner. to 
leave no measures untried which might possibly procure preg- 
nancy. ‘The dialogue is reported at length from the mouth of 
Josephine, who confided her grief and indignation to the ear of 
her husband’s secretary. The proposal to Josephine may be put 
on a par with the brutal attempt to carry off Marie Louise at Blois, 
as related by Madame Durand and Bausset. Indeed the Bona- 
parte family do not appear to any advantage in the close view 
which Bourrienne affords us of their respective characters and 
conduct. It was in their incapacity that Bonaparte saw the ne- 
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cessity of offspring. France, he well knew, would have tolerated 
none of his brothers in his place; on the contrary, he used to say, 
as first consul, that unless he lived thirty years, his principal 
generals would contend for the supreme authority and involve the 
country in civil commotion. ‘“ It is a pity,” said the fatal Fouché 
in confidence to Bourrienne, “ that his wife does not die; for 
sooner or later he must take a wife who will bear children. His 
brothers are revoltingly incapable; his death will be a signal of 
dissolution, and the Bourbon party will make head.” During his 
life, however, Bonaparte put an end to the hopes of that family 
by the death of the Duc d’Enghien; he effectually put an end to 
the entreaties of the women. It is remarkable, and we have it 
on the authority of Josephine, as reported by Bourrienne, that he 
could not bear to speak of this catastrophe, and that when he did 
so, it was in a vague and uneasy manner, which showed his dis- 
like of the subject. 

Bourrienne did not remain with Bonaparte until he assumed 
the imperial purple. It is possible that he did not find his old 
schoolfellow duly penetrated with respectful awe. Bourrienne 
gives us to understand that he was no flatterer; he appears to 
have been independent in his manner of thinking, and fond of 
putting his master in what he thought the right road. A general 
may bear this, and even a consul approve ; but when the temples 
begin to ache for the diadem, it is a signal of a great change from 
the man to more than mortal. It is felt, that no equal even in in- 
dependence of thought ought to be tolerated, much less admitted 
into familiar intercourse. We are told that Bonaparte himself 
assigned as a reason why he could not keep Bourrienne in his 
service, that people began to say that he could not do without 
him ; a saying the falsehood whereof he thought proper to prove. 
It is more probable, however, that the true reason of Bourrienne’s 
quitting, was the one indicated above, namely, that he had become 
spoiled by power, and could no longer suffer near him a kind of 
comrade and friend rather than a servant. He had made attempts 
to subdue the pride and self-esteem of his old school-fellow. One 
morning Bourrienne entered the cabinet and found a workman 
placing a bell over his chair; the object of which was, that when 
Bonaparte wanted Bourrienne in his room of audience for a fact, 
or a date, or a paper, as often happened, he might ring for him. 
Bourrienne made the bell-hanger descend and leave his task; he 
then went up to Napoleon, not yet risen, and told him what he 
had done. The First Consul had the meanness to shelter him- 
self under a subterfuge; he pretended that the keeper of the 
cabinet bad misunderstood him, that he had only intended to 
have the bell mended which ran ¢hrough the cabinet, and which 
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served to call the attendant in waiting. This was not a cir- 
cumstance to escape the memory of Napoleon: he always made 
men pay for degrading him even in bis own estimation and by 
his own act. It is a remark of Bourrienne, that no man ever 
suffered himself to be entreated by Bonaparte, or consented to 
any proposal with reluctance, who was not made to pay for it. 
The quarrel which ultimately led to Bourrienne’s dismissal is 
an illustration of this unamiable trait in his character. Some 
note from Napoleon had not duly reached Talleyrand: irritable 
and impetuous, he taxed Bourrienne with neglect, passionately 
and erroneously: Bourrienne had caused it to be placed in the 
hands of the proper officer, but Talleyrand was not to be found. 
In ringing for the gargon de bureau, to ascertain the fact, the 
First Consul broke the bell-rope and wounded his finger against 
the marble chimney-piece, a small circumstance, which gave 
additional fuel to his wrath; he lost all sense of decency—shut 
the door violently in Bourrienne’s face—and permitted himself 
to apply to his secretary one of the grossest expressions of a 
language which abounds in terms of abuse. The secretary, in 
his turn, forgot himself, and opened the door only to repeat the 
phrase with interest: he then ascended to his chamber, and 
penned a note to the Consul, in which he begged to be per- 
mitted to retire from the performance of his arduous duties. 
During this scene Talleyrand was present, and looked on with 
his ordinary sang-froid. When Napoleon read the note, Duroc’ 
was with him: the comment was brief—i/ boude, said the mas- 
ter,—accepté. And until his passion had subsided, he permitted 
Bourrienne’s preparations for departure to go on, and only inter- 
fered in them to show a disposition to brutal unkindness. But 
Bonaparte had no one to supply the place of Bourrienne. 
Duroc attempted it, and fairly declared he neither would nor 
could fulfil the duties of the post. For the moment, therefore, 
Bourrienne was to be retained, and his master employed those 
little arts of cajolery which succeeded with him in so many in- 
stances. Bourrienne was leaving the Tuilcries, when he was 
told Napoleon wished to see him: he entered the cabinet-— 

“ The First Consul met me smiling, and pulling me by the ear, said, 
‘ Are you still in a pet ?’ and he led me in this manner to my ordinary 
place. ‘ Come, place yourself there.’ It is necessary to have known the 
man, to judge of my position: he had, when he liked, a seducing charm 
which carried you along with him. I did not feel the power of resist- 


ing him. I could answer nothing, and I resumed my ordinary occupa- 
tion.” 


Napoleon, however, quickly placed M. de Menneval under 
the instruction of Bourrienne, under pretence of assisting him: 
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as soon as he conceived that M. de Menneval was equal to 
the task, Bourrienne was dismissed with little ceremony, on the 
ge of some false charge of gambling in the funds; and, by 

apoleon’s subsequent meanness regarding him, made to pay 
dear for a moment of excusable loss of temper. This, it must be 
remarked, is Bourrienne’s own account of the story: his enemies 
have doubtless another version of it. We must, however, declare 
that the complexion of Bourrienne’s narrative, both in this and 
other instances, is that of truth and sincerity. It would be idle 
to say that he was an exception to the universal rule of mankind: 
he has his own manner of viewing events; and his manner of 
telling them is coloured at least by that self-love and that desire 
to stand well with the world, which is inseparable from our na- 
ture. In the midst of his most elaborate efforts at candour, and 
it is true that he is /aboriously candid, we can, we imagine, per- 
ceive some little self-seeking. It is only just, however, to say, 
that his work bears innumerable marks of being written chiefly 
for the propagation of truth; and that all the tests of internal 
and external evidence that we have been able to apply, go to 
confirm the fairness, the accuracy, and the intelligence of the 
writer, 

The position of Bourrienne, in the cabinet of Napoleon, ne- 
cessarily proves the possession of no ordinary talents—no small ° 
acquirements. Even after their rupture, Bourrienne was selected 
for the embassy to Hamburg, at that time a post of difficulty, 
And if there were any doubt of his capability to appreciate the 
character and powers of Napoleon, the Memoirs themselves will 
abundantly satisfy the most fastidious reader. They are in every 
respect the work of an able man, and we have given our opinion 
that they are also the production of an honest one. Napoleon is 
not represented in an amiable light: the question is—is it a true 
one? We may say of it, as is often observed of portraits of per- 
sons whom we have not seen—it looks a likeness—it bears all 
the strong marks of reality. 

Like most French books, the Memoirs of De Bourrienne ap- 
pear in livraisons, and they are not yet concluded: all that por- 
tion, however, has appeared, to which, in the narrative of the 
secretary, thé greatest interest is necessarily attached; namely, 
that which relates Bourrienne’s experience in the actual service 
of his 1aaster. When he leaves the cabinet, he becomes an or- 
dinary observer ; and though able and acute in his remarks on 
passing events, he is no longer freely admitted behind the scenes. 
With the parts that have appeared, the work must, therefore, in 
a great measure, lose the character of a revelation. 
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Art. I1.—Walstein. Tragédie en cing Actes. Par P. Ch. 
Liadiéres; representée sur le Thédtre Frangais le 22 Octobre, 
1828. Paris, 1829. Svo. 

“ Tuey certainly do not manage these matters better in France,” 

Sterne would have said, if he had lived to read Schiller’s Wallen- 

stein, and then to “ assist” at a representation of M. Liadiéres’ 

Walstein, at the Thédtre Frangais. ‘This is the second time that 

this great subject has fallen into French hands. The first who 

ventured to grapple with it, twenty years ago, was one perhaps 

as well qualified as any man in France for the task. With a 

vigorous and masculine intellect, an extensive acquaintance with 

the literature of other countries, and those enlarged and tolerant 
principles of taste and criticism which that acquaintance infallibly 
bestows ;—peculiarly conversant with the literature of Germany, 
himself a German in many matters of sentiment and opinion;—it 
would have been difficult to name a Frenchman more likely to 
convey to his countrymen a correct idea of the Trilogie of Schiller 
than Benjamin Constant.* Yet even he, though with a protest 
against the dramatic necessity which binds his free-will, and com- 
pels him, even while perceiving and admiring the better course, 
to take the worse, is forced to sacrifice to the Moloch of French 
criticism, and to take unwarrantable liberties with the original, 
which his better judgment condemned, as he has himself, in a late 
essay on the subject, most candidly admitted. Still with all its 
defects, and they are numerous, his play is both dramatic and 
poetical, for it is in substance Schiller’s: Waliensteim, in his 
strength or in his weakness, is still shadowed out before us, 
though with a dimmer colouring and a more faltering hand; and 
as much is done for the poetry of the original as is consistent 
with the wretched medium through which it must be conveyed, 
and the unavoidable mutilation which ensues, when a dramatic 

poem of three separate parts is cut down to the dimeusions of a 

single five-act play. 

In M. Liadiéres’ hand the subject takes a different form. 
Evidently incapable of appreciating in the slightest degree the 
great work, the name of which he has borrowed, or of under- 
standing the principles upon which Shakspeare and Schiller have 
constructed their dramas, he makes it his boast that he has created 
a Wallenstein for himself, in which Schiller has neither part nor 
lot, and which in fact bears no more resemblance to the Wallen- 
stein of history than M. Liadiéres’ Alexandrines do to poetry. 


* Wallstein, Tragédie en cinq actes et en vers, précédée de quelques réfiexions sur Je 
Théatre Allemand, et suivie de notes historiques, par-Benjamin Constant de Rebecque. 
Paris et Genéve, chez Paschoud. 1809. 8vo. 
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According to his view, the Wallenstein of Schiller and of history 
was a poor undignified, undramatic personage, not capable of 
being produced on a respectable stage; but M. Liadiéres, with a 
truly Samaritan spirit, has “ clothed” the nakedness of the original 
character “ with a dramatic colouring,” given him “a little of a 
chivalrous physiognomy,” and fitted him with a decent French 
garment for the Parisian boards. ‘True, some ill-natured people 
may be more struck with M. Liadiéres’ intrepidity than with the 
success of his handiwork, and may be inclined to say, the new 
dress, after all, looks rather like a suit of shabby-genteel tinsel. 
But what of that? Has not his Tragédie been “ accueillie avec 
faveur par le public,” and does not all the world know that from 
the judgment of a Parisian public there is no appeal? 

And yet we think most people in M. Liadiéres’ situation would 
have paused a little before risking the experiment of an improved 
Wallenstein. He has read the play, for he has done Schiller the 
honour of immortalizing some passages of his drama, by trans- 
ferring them to his own. He is also perhaps traditionally aware, 
that Schiller is in his own country admitted to be at the head of 
modern dramatic literature; that the verdict of his countrymen 
has been confirmed by the voice of Europe; and that even in 
France there may be found clever persons who go the length of 
admitting him to be a man of genius. We suppose too he may 
be aware—at least the information is accessible enough—that 
this great work was most patiently and elaborately considered by 
its author; that he had studied the character of Wallenstein and 
the aspect of his time while engaged in the composition of the 
“Thirty Years War,” long before the idea of applying it to 
dramatic purposes occurred to him; that nearly seven years were 
spent upon its composition, during which his views underwent 
many modifications, and the work itself great alterations; and 
that it was only after the subject had been tried in every possible 
light, both as to its main features and its accessories, that it was 
finally given to the public in its present form. Most persons, 
we say, who were aware of these particulars, would have paused 
a little to consider whether Schiller might not have the best rea- 
sons for treating the subject as he did, and whether after all the 
aspect which nature and the German poet had given to Wallen- 
stein was not more appropriate than the ‘‘ chivalrous physiog- 
nomy” which M. Liadiéres proposed to substitute in its stead. 
They would have endeavoured, by a similar course of study, to 
make themselves masters of that process of thought by which 
Schiller had ultimately been guided to his choice, and would have 
been certain at least that his views were wrong, before they set 
about mending them. For a Wallenstein, whatever M. Liadiéres 
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may think of it, is not to be created, as the French artiste made 
his successful pair of boots, in a fit of enthusiasm; and the 
chances are, after all, in favour of the vulgar opinion, that a little 
mind, with a little study and a little space, will hardly produce so 
good a tragedy, as a great mind after a long course of preparatory 
meditation and patient experiment. 

Such considerations, however, have no terrors for M. Liadiéres, 
who fears nothing in nature but Parisian criticism. 


“ Take any shape but that, and his French nerves 
Shall never tremble.” 


The Trilogie of Schiller, he informs us, is endurable only by 
the phlegm of a German; the slow march of the biographical 
tragedy is too tedious for the exuberant wit and defective patience 
of a Frenchman; its episodes, its painting of manners, its mixture 
of characters, he regards as mere impediments to the main action; 
and therefore M. Liadiéres comes to the conclusion that he must 
make root-and-branch work with Schiller’s play; and as his pre- 
decessor, B. Constant, had reformed it indifferently well, that he, 
as the guardian of French classical taste, must reform it altoge- 
ther. How thoroughly he has done so, we may by and by 
perceive. 

It is not our intention here to enter into any comparison of the 
merits of what M. Liadiéres styles the Biographical Tragedy, 
and that which he himself patronizes by precept and example. 
We prefer leaving it, as M. Liadiéres professes to do, to time to 
decide the question: in the mean time, as the decision must ulti- 
mately turn on the point which system has produced the greatest 
number of good plays, we think the comparison of M. Liadiéres’ 
play with that of Schiller may coatribute something towards its 
practical solution. 

M. Liadiéres’ play is of course, according to the time-honoured 
rule of Horace and the French stage, a single piece in five acts. 
Schiller’s, it is well known, consists of three parts, the Camp 
of Wallenstein, the Piccolomini, and the Death of Wallenstein. 
With the two latter the English reader is, or may be sufficiently 
familiar from other sources. ‘The first, however, is nearly un- 
known to the English public, having been omitted by both the 
translators of Wallenstein, though with a strong expression of 
regret that a portion of the drama so characteristic, so graphic, 
so essential for disposing the mind fully to enjoy what follows, 
should from its peculiarities be untranslatable. Without for a 
moment supposing that we are able to supply the deficiency, we 
still think that even an imperfect idea is better than none; and 
are not sorry that the appearance of M. Liadiéres’ drama gives us 
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an opportunity of incidentally directing the attention of our 
readers to the subject, and of introducing to them some of the 
more characteristic portions of this warlike overture in an English 
dress. It has been our aim in these to be literally faithful both 
to the sense and to the rhythm of the original, and at the same 
time, if possible, to preserve something of the wild freedom which 
Schiller has infused into his verses. 


The Camp or WALLENSTEIN, besides its direct bearing on the 
progress and catastrophe of the drama, is extremely interesting 
in another point of view, as distinguished by a peculiarity which 
is rare among the later works of “Schiller. It is a plece essen- 
tially of bustle, action, and strictly characteristic dialogue, encum- 
bered with no unnecessary or misplaced reflection. Herein, per- 
haps, lay the chief defect of Schiller’s dramatic character, that 
the passion and the energy that had been so conspicuous in his 
youth, had with advancing years been too much overmastered by 
thought and reasoning, till his plays, partaking of the sobriety of 
his mind, became, in parts at least, too didactic and philosophi- 
cal. It is in this respect that his inferiority to his great model, 
Shakspeare, appears so conspicuous. In Shakspeare’s plays, 
from the earliest to the latest, we perceive no traces of any change 
in his habits of thought; we see no gradual decline of fire and 
passion, no gradual rise of reasoning and speculation; but a 
mind, from first to last, passionate or reflective, .as the character 
and the occasion call for it;—wild and stormy with the Moor, 
revelling in laughter with Falstaff, in magic fancies with Ariel 
and Oberon, in “melancholy musings with ‘Hamlet and J aques. 
Something of this intense power of adaptation and plastic variety 
was undoubtedly owing to his course of life, which, though a 
humble, was on the whole a gay and happy one. Not in caln) 
study and solitary thought, not in sickness or sorrow, were those 
imperishable pictures conceived and executed ; but in the current 
of life, in the whirl and eddy of the world, in the centre of mighty 
London, in the neighbourhood of the court of the maiden queen, 
in the society of the renowned in arts and arms, did his visions, 
now gay now gloomy, crowd upon him, and were fixed by his 
magic pencil at once and for ever. Schiller’s career was different. 
Want had in his best days been occasionally his portion, sickness 
his companion; persecution had tried him with petty slights and 
domestic annoyances; the study of history and of philosophy, 
deep and extensive, while it had increased his acquaintance with 
man, had diminished his confidence in lofty theories and magnifi- 
cent pretensions; had exalted his veneration for system, order, 
custom, harmony, and bent more and more the stormy energies 
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of the will beneath the controul of the intellectual and reflective 
powers. Even in his Don Carlos we perceive the growth of 
those cosmopolitan sympathies, those more subdued modes of 
thinking, that temperance of feeling which study and experience 
had forced upon him; the tempest of his mind is not wholly past, 
but it is passing, the waves are settling to their ‘level, the sum 
looks out again. But long before the Wallenstein was under- 
taken, the revolution is complete. Calmer views, juster notions 
of man and of the relations of society, have succeeded to and re- 
placed the visions of youth; the world he sees is no longer to be 
shaken from its basis by the force of individual will, nor systems 
made and marred by a burst of enthusiasm. ‘Time and custom 
keep their noiseless and unalterable course; the greatest, the 
most energetic of human beings, even while he believes himself 
most free, is chained by a thousand petty and almost invisiblé 
necessities, controlled in his actions by the actions of the most 
insignificant of his fellow men, fettered in his very thoughts by 
the influence of habit and prejudice. Tranquillity is the result 
of this conviction; for why should a man disquiet his spirit and 
waste his energies in labouring to remedy what the constitution 
of things has made irremediable? So enthusiasm dies away, fiery 
energy and determination begin to appear but a hopeless struggle 
against fate, our sympathy with thoughts that breathe and words 
that burn grows cold and declines; and with the power of 
strongly feeling such emotions, the power of strongly conceiving 
and depicting them likewise disappears. The influence of this 
state of mind appears too visibly in Wallenstein. ‘The wild, irre 
gular force which had overpowered the mind in his Charles, 
Fiesco, and Ferdinand, is entirely gone; and here in its stead we 
have the chastised and sober magnificence arising from harmony 
and arrangement of parts, consistency of character, truth and 
profundity of reflection; but here and there also in the more 
active parts a languor, a want of force, a substitution of general 
reflection for those immediate and individual considerations which 
in the moment of peril and anxiety might be supposed to engross 
the mind of the speaker, to the exclusion of other ideas. Digni- 
fied and poetical, no doubt, Schiller always is; great in his con- 
ception of character, graceful in his execution; for these qualities . 
philosophical experience does not take away, but rather increases, 
concentrates, and refines. ‘The empire of the mournful too 
remains to him, for its province also expands with age; the loss 
of friends, the decay of hopes, the thousand chequered calamities 
of life, deepen and increase the experience of the feeling; and 
the poet who, even in early youth, could find or conceive such 
pictures of suffering as Schiller had drawn, was hardly likely to 
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want materials for his pencil when years had gone over him. 
And thus it is, that while the character of Wallenstein himself 
seems sometimes to fade away ina haze of philosophical reflec- 
tion, so that we too often perceive that it is the poet himself who 
is speaking to us through that unsubstantial form, the mournful 
episode of Max and Thekla—breathed out from the full heart and 
unchanging sympathies of the poet—stands out in firm reality, 
bathed in the “ purple light of love,” bright with the glow of 
innocence and the romance of youth. 

It was fortunate for Schiller that the Camp of Wallenstein was 
a subject the best calculated for correcting this over-contemplative 
tendency of his mind. Here action, and action alone was admis- 
sible; reflection and philosophy were out of the question. The 
military life of the time as displayed in the everyday routine of 
the camp at Pilsen; its rude joys and griefs; its dissolving prin- 
ciples of selfishness and oppression, private envy and national 
dislike; its connecting principles of common admiration and fear 
of their great leader, the conviction that this life of pillage and 
riot depended on his fortunes, and the recollection of dangers 
shared together ; the tricks, the squabbles, the intrigues, the bois- 
terous jollity of the camp, were to be pourtrayed with the literal 
fidelity of a portrait. And faithfully and vigorously has the task 
been performed. Schiller never was himself a soldier, but his 
father had been a surgeon in the Bavarian army, and perhaps he 
may have had his conceptions assisted by his early recollections of 
his father’s campaigns. Certain it is, however, that his pictures 
of the inmates of the camp are distinguished by the same truth 
and individuality which characterize the inferior agents in Shak- 
speare’s dramas; with the common resemblance which similar 
habits and discipline produce, they combine a skilful discrimina- 
tion of the differences produced by national character, rank, situ- 
ation, and temper. The Uhlan, the Croat, the Austrian, the 
Lombard, the Irishman; even the peculiar character of different 
regiments—are marked by slight, but expressive touches, and their 
rough and soldier-like accents sound in our ears not as if they 
were dictated by the poet, but as if we were actually walking 
through the real camp of Wallenstein, listening to its jokes, its 
counsels, and its brawls, and jostled from side to side amidst the 
tumult and confusion of that motley—and yet withal melancholy 
scene. 

It was not, however, with the view of showing his own powers 
of exhibiting a literal copy from nature that Schiller prefixed this 
military introduction to his piece. It was to get quit of a diffi- 
culty which he foresaw in the management of the subject, and 
which seems also to have proved the great stumbling-block to M. 
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Liadiéres, though his expedient for getting rid of it is a little dif- 
ferent. 

The only portion of Wallenstein’s life, which was adapted for 
dramatic purposes, was evidently the short period preceding his 
murder, when, insensibly, but inextricably involved in the web of 
those intrigues which he had at first entered into only as a means of 
securing his own ascendancy and the permanence of his command, 
he takes the desperate step of joining the Saxons, and rearing the 
standard of revolt against the emperor. But im this closing por- 
tion of his life, while the coils of treachery are drawing closer and 
closer round him, Wallenstein is apparently but a weak and 
wavering being, always planning and purposing, never acting, or 
acting only by halves; now with his mind seemingly made up, 
now shrinking at the thought in what a fearful light his treason 
will be viewed ; or watching in the movements of the starry heavens 
for those signals of action which his mind should have drawn 
from the visible and increasing peril of his own position upon 
earth. It was necessary then, during the large portion of the 
drama which would necessarily be devoted to the development of 
these intrigues and this irresolution, that Wallenstein should pre- 
serve our respect, and that we should be in some measure pre- 
pared to anticipate the change that takes place, when, after his 
ruin is apparently sealed by his proscription and the desertion of 
his army, he for the first time presents himself to our view, the 
fearless and unshrinking Wallenstein of former days. 

* "Tis o'er at last; and now ‘tis well; the pain 
Of doubt hath vanished like an evil dream ; 
My breast is free, my soul is clear again ; 
Night must it be ere Friedland’s star will beam.” 

To accomplish this end with effect only one of two methods 
seemed to be practicable; either that which Schiller ultimately 
adopted, or to have presented Wallenstein to us during the more 
energetic part of his career, when stemming with his strong hand 
the onset of Gustavus. But this plan would have laboured under 
the unavoidable defect, that the early part of the drama would 
have been disconnected with the latter both in time, place, and 
bearing; and accordingly Schiller preferred the more novel and 
judicious plan of prefacing his play with a military prologue, by 
which the mind should be prepared fully to appreciate the scenes 
that follow; which should be linked to the drama by its direct 
connection with it in time and place, and which should at once 
present us with an outline of Wallenstein’s character, and of the 
position which he occupies at the commencement of the piece. 
Ihus long before the scene rises on Wallenstein himself and the 
higher agents of the drama, we have caught in this prologue, as 
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on an intervening curtain, the shadows of those forms that are 
behind it; have witnessed in dim reflection some movements of 
those spirits of evil and good that are impelling him to the pre- 
cipice or withdrawing him from it, and traced by sudden glimpses 
the colossal figure of Wallenstein himself as he moves predomi- 
nant among these troubled spirits, and lights up the military 
waste around him with a fitful and lurid splendour. Without 
seeing him, without hearing him, we are made everywhere to feel 
his presiding influence in this den of thieves; in peril, in revelry, 
in council, his name is in the mouth of every ey ose glides 
past us in this armed procession; the ramparts of Nuremberg, 
the field of Lutzen, the memory of a hundred sieges and battles 
are brought vividly and constantly before our eye, till we rise from 
the perusal of this introduction with a deep feeling of admiration 
for that unseen and mysterious leader, whose watchword echoes 
from the Baltic to the Adige, who fetters all minds by the talisman 
of terror, and who is the object of universal reverence where 
nothing else divine or human seems to be respected. 

It is only too from the detailed picture of his Camp that we can 
comprehend either the possibility of Wallenstein’s conceiving his 
daring project, or the rapidity with which the fabric of his military 
power, which seems so colossal and compact, crumbles into ruin, 
and vanishes like a magical exhalation. For only with such in- 
struments, so destitute of the ordinary feelings which bind man to 
man, would he have been daring enough to make the attempt, or 
so speedily and totally forsaken when it fails. 

** His power it was that did his heart pervert, 

His camp alone elucidates his crime.” 
We wander among its inmates, and our wonder ceases. For here, 
upon the plains of Pilsen, after fifteen years of rapine and war- 
fare, are congregated, locust-like, the outcasts of the earth; the 
representatives of every country, without a hearth or home; a 
“ peculiar people” with no relationship but the brotherhood of 
arms, no property but the “ universal sun,” no government but 
martial law; linked together by no ties of birth, language, loyalty 
or patriotism, but only by those of common interest, danger, dis- 
cipline, terror, and toil. Fit tools are these Free Lances in the 
hands either of Wallenstein’s own ambition, or the treachery of 
his enemies, beings to whom all work is equal which prolongs 
their short-lived existence and ascendancy, and to whom the names 
of King and Kaiser, Religion and Allegiance, are but unsubstantial 
terrors. “ Strangers they stand,” says Buitler, himself a soldier 
of fortune, 

‘* upon the soil they tread, 
For Service is their only house and home. 
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They fight not for their country’s cause—-for thousands, 
Like me, were born beneath another sky ; 

Not for the Emperor—more than half deserted 
From foreign services to ours, and fight 
Indifferent if beneath the Double Eagle, 
Beneath the Lion, or the Fleur-de-Lys.” 


The piece opens about the period when Wallenstein, perceiv- 
ing the gradual decline of his influence at court, had summoned 
the different leaders of the imperial troops to a conference at Pil- 
sen, under pretence of discussing the practicability of the Empe- 
ror’s orders to relieve Ratisbon in the depth of winter, but in rea- 
lity to take measures for securing their assistance in the event of 
his being driven to the step, which he was even then beginning to 
contemplate, namely, to seize upon Bohemia, which he already 
overawed from his armed lair at Pilsen, and to erect it into an 
independent kingdom for himself. 

The first scene presents us with a portrait of the baneful effects 
of pillage and oppression on the peasantry of the country, and the 
certainty with which one evil action gives birth to another. 


“ Sutler’s Tents with Stalls and Booths ; Soldiers in all colours and uniforms 
throng about ; all the tables are filled ; Croats and Uhlans cooking at a 
Sire ; Sutler Woman serving out wine ; Soldier-boys throwing dice on 
a drum-head ; Singing is heard in the Tent. Enter a Peasant and his 


Son. 

SON. 
Father, no good can come, I fear, 

Of our stay with the surly soldiers here ; 


They are saucy comrades each and all, 
And broken bones may next befal. 








FATHER. 
What then, my boy!—they will not eat us, 
Though they knock us a little about and beat us. 
See! new recruits are come to join, 

Fresh from the banks of the Saal and Mayn, 

They have lined their pockets with gold and gains, 
And we'll lighten them with a little pains. 

These lucky dice a captain left, 

By his comrade’s sword of life bereft, 

They fell to me, and to-day we'll try 

If they keep their old propensity. 

But like woeful wights we must play our part ; 
Your roaring fellows are frank at heart, 

And lightly led by the nose may be, 

For their gold came light, and it goes as free. 

If our goods from us by the bushel go, 


We must win them back by the spoonful so ; 
VOL. V. NO. Ix. 
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If the soldier’s sword keeps the Boor in trim, 
The Boor is too sharp a blade for him. 
(Singing and shouting in the Tent. ) 

Hark how the rascals roar and shout ! 

While the peasant’s hide must pay for all ! 

Eight long months have this rabble rout 

Driven us out, both from bed and stall ; 

Far and near, goods nor gear, 

Bird nor beast have they left us here, 

"Till the starving Boor for his hungry maw 

Has nothing left but his bones to gnaw. 

What worse forsooth was our lot before, 

When the bell in the land the Saxon bore !— 

Yet these are the Emperor's troops, they tell us— 

SON. 
Here comes a pair, but their looks proclaim 
There’s not much gain to be made of them. 
FATHER. 

Ay! these are your born Bohemian fellows ! 

Blades of Count Terzky's carabineers, ' 

Who have lain in these quarters now for years. 

Worst are they, where all are ill, 

Strutting, swearing, swaggering still ; 

And seem to think we have cause to pride us, 

If they drink a glass of our wine beside us. 

But yonder, boy, on the left, I see 

Beside the fire three riflemen, 

From the fair Tyrol they seem to me. 

Come, Emmerick !—these look like our men : 

Give me your easy, rattling gull, 

Whose coat is good, and his pockets full.” 
(They move towards the Tent.) 


As the worthy Boor is retiring with this praiseworthy resolu- 
tion, he is met by the serjeant-major of Count Terzky’s Cara- 
bineers, a trumpeter and a Uhlan. The goodnatured Uhlan, 
decoyed by the peasant’s tale of want, at once conducts him to- 
wards the tents to procure him some refreshment; while the other 
two advancing begin to discuss the probable causes of the arrival 
of the generals at Pilsen, and the appearance in the camp of the 
imperial commissioner Questenberg. The character of the ser- 
jeant-major soon developes itself. Solemn and formal, stiff as his 
own staff, filled with high ideas of his own dignity and that of his 
regiment, but with some grumblings at his services being passed 
over; with a kind of half reverence for the Bible as well as the 
Order-Book, an aversion to the brawling, boasting and coarser 
licentiousness of the camp, he is no bad representative of the 
better class of Wallenstein’s soldiery. This worthy and his noisy 
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coadjutor the trumpeter have already begun to perceive, from the 
appearance of things in the camp, that ominous events are ap- 
proaching, and at once engage in a conjectural speculation as to the 
reasons which have induced Wallenstein to summon the generals 
to Pilsen. Their dialogue is interrupted first by a little knavish 
episode which takes place before their eyes, in which a knowing 
sharpshooter dexterously cozens a dull-headed Croat out of a 
pearl necklace—an exploit the profits of which the trumpeter 
shares, and at which the camp morality of the serjeant finds it 
convenient to wink; and then by the entrance of a gunner, two 
of Holk’s Jaegers, and one of the camp sutler-women. Some of 
the party soon discover that they had been old acquaintances. 
‘* FIRST JAEGER. 
See! See! 
Well met !—a jolly good company. 
TRUMPETER. 
What soldiers may those green coats be 
That strut so smug and so daintily? 
SERJEANT. 
They're of Holk’s Dragoons; their lace I'll swear 
Was never paid for at Leipzig fair. 
SUTLER-WOMAN ( bringing wine). 
Welcome, good sirs ! 
FIRST JAEGER. 


Why, blood and thunder! 
Gustal of Blasewitz, or I wonder !— 


SUTLER-WOMAN. 
The same 7’ faith, and thou I know 
Art long-legged Peter of Itzeho, 
The same who in one gay evening spent, 
In Gluckstadt town, with our regiment, 
All his father’s yellow-boys, and then— 


FIRST JAEGER. 
Shouldered the rifle and dropt the pen. 
SUTLER-WOMAN. 
So, so! we are old acquaintance then ! 
FIRST JAEGER. 
And to meet in Bohemia once again! 
SUTLER-WOMAN. 
Aye! here to-day, and to-morrow gone ; 
As the stormy breath of war blows on, 
And sweeps and shakes us from place to place, 
I’ve wandered many a weary pace. 
FIRST JAEGER. 
Belike, old girl! “Tis the fate of war. 
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SUTLER- WOMAN. 
I've been up as high as to Temeswar, 
Where | jogged in the rear by the baggage car, 
As we hunted Mansfeld fast and far. 
Before Stralsund I pitched my tent 
With the duke, where my trade to the devil went. 
I marched with the succours to Mantua, 
And back with the troops under Feria ; 
Then met with a Spanish regiment, 
And took by the way a short turn to Ghent ; 
And now to Pilsen I've wandered over, 
In hope old debts I might yet recover, 
If the duke would but lend a helping hand. 
See, yonder is my market-stand.” 


After some inquiries on the part of the Jaeger, as to the mode 
in which the sutler-woman had disposed of one of her old lovers, 
she is called out by her niece to attend some of her noisy cus- 
tomers in the tent. After she goes out, the Jaeger is beginning to 
moralize on the transitory nature of beauty, though, as might be 
anticipated, he soon cuts short his meditations by administering 
to himself the sort of consolation he had generally found to be the 
best antidote against the cares of life. 


“* FIRST JAEGER. 
That girl is not so much amiss ; 
And that aunt of her’s—I mind, by Jove, 
When even the best of our regiment strove, 
And fought for love of her handsome phiz! 
Strange to think of the folks we've seen, 
And how brief the time of their bloom bas been, 
And the ups and downs that must intervene ! 

[Turning to the serjeant and trumpeter. 

Comrades, I drink your health—we'll take 
A seat beside, if ye’re nothing loth. 


SCENE VI. 


THE TWO JAEGERS.—SERJEANT.—TRUMPETER. 


SERJEANT. 
Thanks, brother; room we'll gladly make, 
And welcome too, to Bohemia both! 


FIRST JAEGER. 
Snug’s the word in your quarters here ; 
With the foe, i’faith we had colder cheer. 


TRUMPETER. 
Ye look not like it, ye’re spruce enough. 
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SERJEANT. 
Aye! aye! In Meissen and on the Saal, 
We hear strange stories of ye all. 


SECOND JAEGER. 
Poh! brother; nonsense all and stuff— 
The Croat had swept the field too clean; 
He left but stubble for us to glean. 


TRUMPETER. 
And yet this collar of pointed lace, 
And these hose that sit with so tight a grace, 
These linens fine, this cap and feather, 
Don’t look so like starvation neither : 
These show like luck at least, I say — 
I wish such windfalls came our way. 


SERJEANT. 
But then we're the duke’s own regiment, 
And honour and bigh respect may claim. 


FIRST JAEGER. 
For us that’s no great compliment; 
We too, methinks, bear Friedland’s name. 


SERJEANT. 
Aye, aye! Ye belong to the common mass. 


FIRST JAEGER. 
And aye ye, forsooth, of a better class ? 
The difference lies but in the coat, 
And mine’s as good as your own, God wot. 


SERJEANT. 
You're much to be pitied ; but then to be sure, 
You have lived all your days with the rascal boor. 
The fine conceit, the proper tone, 
Can be caught by the general's side alone. 


FIRST JAEGER. 
Much good your schooling seems to have done! 
Like him, to be sure, ye can spit and cough ; 
In these to a hair ye have hit him off. 
But his spirit, his genius—these, I’m afraid, 
Are not to be caught on your guard-parade. 


SECOND JAEGER. 
By the Lord! ask for us wherever ye will, 
Friedland’s Wild Hunt is our title still ; 
And we shame not the name, for boldly we go 
Right through the country of friend and foe ; 
Through the rising grain, through the ripened corn, 
Who knows not the blast of Holk’s bugle-horn? 
In a moment far, in a moment near, 
Swift as the deluge we’re there or here, 
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As the fire breaks out at the midnight deep, 

In the silent houses when all men sleep : 

No fight can save, and no flight avail, 

Order and discipline both must fail. 

Then strives in our arms the struggling maid, 
In vain ; for war is a ruthless trade! 

Ask where ye will, I tell but the truth, 

In Voightland, Westphalia, or in Bayreuth, 
Wherever our troopers have once rode through, 
Their children, and children’s children too, 
When hundreds and hundreds of years are o'er, 
Shall talk of Holk and his Jaeger corps. 


SERJEANT. 

Heyday! Does the soldier's glory lie 

In nothing but riot and revelry ? 

‘Tis promptitude makes him, address, and skill, 
Clear eye, cool judgment and rapid will. 


FIRST JAEGER. 
"Tis liberty makes him—and that’s enough— 
That I should listen to hear such stuff ! 
For this did I run from the rod and the school, 
To be tied to the oar like a slave and tool ? 
Or ’scaped from the warehouse, the desk and the pen, 
To meet my old plagues in the camp again ? 
No! I'd float with the stream, and idly stray, 
And see something new upon each new day ; 
To the whim of the moment I'd yield at once, 
Nor backward, nor forward I’d cast a glance ; 
"Twas for this to the Kaiser I sold my bacon, 
So by him let the care of my hide be taken. 
Order me on while the shot is pouring 
Over the Rhine, deep, rapid, and roaring ; 
Though every third man to the deuce is blown, 
Without more ado I am up and on. 
For this I'm his man; but I beg, d’ye see, 
That in all things else ye would leave me free. 


SERJEANT. 
Well! well! to be sure, if that’s all your demand, 
The business, I take it, is done to your hand. 

FIRST JAEGER. 
When I think what a fume and a fuss was made, 
By that plague of a fellow, Gustavus the Swede ! — 
Why, his camp was a chapel, long pray’rs were said ; 
At morning revellé, and evening parade ; 
And if on a frolic we chanced, by the powers! 
He would hold forth himself from his saddle for hours. 
SERJEANT. 

Aye! he was a man of a godly stamp ! 
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FIRST JAEGER. 
Not a wench to be seen in his saintly camp. 
If she came, slapdash to the church she must tramp— 
I could stand it no more—| was off in a trice. 
SERJEANT. 
Your Swede now-a-days is a thought less nice. 


FIRST JAEGER. 

So next to the League I rode quietly down, 

Who were mustering and marching for Magdeburg Town ; 

There things were different as things could be, 

All went blithesome and merrily! 

Wine and wassail, women and play, 

By my faith but that was a jovial day ! 

Old Tilly knew well how to manage the thing, 

He pinched his own carcase, but gave us our swing ; 

And so long as he had not the piper to pay, 

Live and let live was his easy way. 

But at last his lucky days ran out, 

He never got over the Leipzig rout ; 

His plans all foundered, his means were spent, 

And all to rack and to ruin went. 

Where we wandered, where we rapped, 

Friends looked frowning, doors were slapped. 

Scared and hunted from pillar to post, 

We found that our old respect was lost. 

So service I next with the Saxon took, 

Where the pay seemed to wear a more promising look— 
SERJEANT. 

And joined him just in the nick to touch 

Bohemia’s plunder. 


FIRST JAEGER. 
No faith, not much! 
Our hands were so tied, we had little to do, 
And durst not .demean us like foemen true. 
We were plagued with the Emperor's castles to guard— 
We must stand upon trifles, and speak by the card ; 
The war in our hands but a child’s play was, 
So our hearts, ye may think, were but half in the cause : 
With none, forsooth, must we break outright; 
Small glory, in short—and the gain as light ; 
So sick of the business at last I grew, 
I had like to have handled the quill anew, 
When all of a sudden what sound should come 
To my ear but the beat of the Friedlander’s drum! 


SERJEANT. 
And how long will ye stick to your present post ? 
FIRST JAEGER. 
Ye jest !—So long as He rules the roast— 
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No fear, old boy, I shall long to flee ; 

Where better than here could a soldier be? 

For war’s the star by which we steer, 

And the cut of power is on all things here ; 

And the soul that life to the mass hath given 

Bears on in its sweep, like the blast of heaven, 

The meanest trooper in all our throng. 

So with heart of grace I can step along, 

And tread, like my betters, a burgher down, 

As our general treads on the prince’s crown. 

Here all goes on as in days of old, 

When the blade alone in the balance told ; 

We know but one crime that can’t be forgiven, 

And that’s to murmur when orders are given. 

What's not forbidden you're free to do, 

And no man asks, Of what creed are you? 

There are but two things in the world I wot, 

What belongs to the army and what does not, 

And I walk by the martial law alone.— 
SERJEANT. 

Aye! now you have it—I like your tone— 

You speak like a trooper of Friedland’s own. 


FIRST JAEGER. 
He bears not his baton as ’twere a trade, 
A trust in his hand by the Emperor laid! 


For him and his service when cared he a jot ? 
What gain at his hands hath the Emperor got? 
The pow’r and the strength that he wields at command, 
Has he used it to shelter and shield the land ? 
No, a soldier-kingdom is Friedland’s game ; 
For this he would set the world in flame, 
And burn down all that oppose his aim ! 
TRUMPETER. 
Peace! who dare venture such words to mutter ! 
FIRST JAEGER. 
Whate’er I think, I'll make free to utter : 
The word is free—so the general says. 
SERJEANT. 
Why faith, that’s true ; ‘twas his very phrase ; 
I was close beside him: ‘ The word is free, 
The deed is dumb, obedience blind.’ 
Aye, these were the very words, you'll find. 
FIRST JAEGER. 
I wot not if these were the words that took place ; 
But that was his meaning—so stands the case. 
SECOND JAEGER. 
Good luck will never desert his side, 
Though she frowns at times on the best beside. 
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Old Tilly outlived his fame at last. 
But beneath the Friedlander’s flag to be 
Is as good as a promise of victory ; 
He bas spell-bound fortune, she must stand fast. 
We feel that we fight, when his banner’s unfurled, 
By the side of the powers of another world ; 
For friend and foeman have both found out, 
That Friedland deals in a devilish way; 
And keeps an imp of his own in pay. 
SERJEANT. 
Aye, Aye! he’s charmed, that’s past a doubt : 
On the bloody day of the Leipzig rout, 
Where the Swedish fire the fastest poured, 
Calmly and coolly he rode about ; 
His hat through and through with balls was bored ; 
Through boots and jerkin the bullets flew, 
I saw myself where the shot went through ; 
But pike nor bullet could ever get in, 
Where the damnable salve had once greased his skin. 
FIRST JAEGER. 
What marvel next have we got to hear? 
An elkskin jacket he wears—that’s all 
That guards his carcase from steel or ball. 


SERJEANT. 
Not so!—’Tis witches’ ointment, solely 
Cooked and kneaded with spells unholy. 


TRUMPETER. 
No doubt !—There’s witchcraft in’t, that’s clear. 


SERJEANT. 
They say, too, he reads in planet and star 
The things that are coming both near and far; 
But J know better how things are done: 
A little gray man, at the dead of night, 
Through bolts and bars to his room glides on. 
In vain have the centinels challenged this sprite , 
And something of moment was sure to be near, 
When little Gray-doublet was seen to appear. 


SECOND JAEGER. 
Aye, Aye, he’s sold himself to Hell, 
And that’s the reason life wags so well.” 


This spirited and characteristic scene is next broken by the 
sudden entrance of a young recruit, a bottle of wine in his hand, 
a tin cap on his head, and his heart full of joy at the golden 
prospects of a military life. It is in vain that a citizen, who has 
followed him to the camp, endeavours to persuade him to return, 
by recalling to his recollection the situation of his old grand- 
mother and his forsaken sweetheart; the soldiers, with brutal 
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jests, turn all his arguments into ridicule, and the recruit stands 
firm to his resolution. In the gaiety of his heart he sings the 
pleasures of the life in which he is about to enter. 


* Drum and fife, 

And warlike chime; 
Wandering life, 

From clime to clime ; 
With war horse to ride, 
Stout heart that can guide, 
Broad sabre beside, 

We hie far and wide ; 
As light and as free 
As the finch in its glee. 
By thicket or tree, 
By sky and by sea, 
Huzza! by the Friedlander’s banner I'll be.” 


The serjeant-major now advances, and reads him a lecture on 
the duties of his new situation; the importance of the character 
he has assumed; and the prospects which are open to the soldier 
who happens at the same time to be a favourite of fortune. This 
lecture is delivered with all due solemnity, though sometimes in- 
terrupted by the commentaries of the by-standers. We can afford 
room only for the commencement. 


“ SERJEANT (advancing gravely and laying his hand on the 
Recruit’s helmet.) 
You have weighed, I hope, what your're going to do; 
You have doffed the old Adam and put on the new. 
With the helm on your head, the blade on your flank, 
Henceforth you take place in a dignified rank, 
And a loftier spirit must study to bear. 
FIRST JAEGER. 
And of all things, comrade, your cash don’t spare. 
SERJEANT. 
You have paid your passage in Fortune's ship, 
And the sails are spread for your future trip ; 
The world’s before you, to pick and to choose, 
If you play for its stakes you must venture to lose. 
Your cit jogs on, for better for worse, 
In the same dull ronnd, like a dyer’s horse ; 
But the soldier has all things to hope, I trow, 
Where war is the watchword on earth as now ! 
Look here at me,—in this coat I wear 
The Emperor’s baton you see I bear ; 
All government on earth, you know, 
From staff and baton forth must go ; 
The sceptre itself,so majestical, 
What is't but a baton after all? 
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The man who can but once a corporal be, 

Has his foot on the ladder of sovereignty, 

Aod may mount step by step to its topmost height. 
FIRST JAEGER. 

Aye! provided he can but read and write.” 


The serjeant proceeds to enforce this lecture by the examples 
of Buttler, and of Wallenstein himself, one of whose early frolics 
at Altdorf is thus recounted with especial admiration by the 
Jaeger. 


“He began with little and rose to great ; 
At Altdorf, even in his student's gown, 
He bore himself, by your leave to say, 
In such a riotous, roystering way, 
In a trice he had knocked his Famulus down, 
And anger'd the Nuremberg gentry so, 
That will he,—nill he,—to jail he must go. 
The jail was new built, and the magistrates meant 
To give it its first inhabitant’s name; 
So what did he do, but wisely sent 
His dog before him the honour to claim ; 
And after the dog it’s called to this day. 
That looked like a humoursome fellow, I say ; 
And of all the great deeds that our master has done, 
For fun and for frolic, I like this one.” 


In the course of this lecture, the entrance of the sutler-wo- 
man’s niece has produced a squabble among the hot-headed 
dragoons, one of whom, presuming upon his prescriptive rights, 
has thought proper to resent some attentions which the Jaeger 
has paid to this toast of the camp. The dispute is scarcely com- 
posed by a general dance, in which all parties join, when the 
harmony of the scene is again interrupted by the sudden appearance 
of a new actor upon the scene, in the shape of a Capuchin, who 
pronounces a most strenuous invective against the proceeding in 
question, and against the general habits and conduct of the camp, 
seasoning his philippic with a peculiar condemnation of Walleustein. 
The sermon which follows; the allusions to Wallenstein which it 
contains; the different ways in which they are received by the 
Croats, and by the other part of the auditory; are characteristic 
and important, as marking the feeling ofthe religious party to- 
wards Wallenstein, who had always been opposed to them, and 
their influence over the Croats and the ruder and more undisci- 
plined members of this armed confederacy; while the discourse 
derives additional interest from the circumstance, that it is almost 
entirely an actual anthology from the writings of the Jesuit 
Abraham de Santa Clara. Many of its puns and quibbles, as all 
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our German readers must be aware, are quite untranslateable, li- 
terally at least; and we can only approximate to them. 


“* Bag-pipers play a waltz, first slow and then quicker ; the first Light 
Horseman dances with the Servant Girl; the Sutler-woman with the 
Recruit ; the Girl runs off, the Light Horseman after her ; and lays 
hold of a Capuchin Friar who is just entering. 


CAPUCHIN. 
Huzza! Halloo! and Dudeldumdey! 
Rare doings these, and shall I be away ? 
Do you call yourselves Christians, when such are your works? 
Are ye better than mere Anabaptists and Turks ? 
Do ye dare on the Sabbath to raise such a rout, 
As if the Almighty had got the gout, 
And to punish your wickedness couldn’t look out ? 
Js this a time to swagger and shout? 
To banquet, dance, and drink about ? 
Quid hic statis otiosi, 
Why do ye stand with your hands across ye ? 
When the Furies of war on the Danube are loose— 
When Bavaria’s bulwark is down at,last, 
And the Swede in his clutches holds Ratisbon fast— 
Is it thus in Bohemia ye swill and snore, 
Filling your bellies and nothing more ? 
You've been dreaming of bottles much more than of battles ; 
Clattering your gums much more than your guns. 
Jigging and swigging is all your concern— 
Ye snap up the oxen, but leave Oxenstiern. 
And yet ‘tis a time of tears and drought, 
Signs and wonders in heaven are wrought ; 
And blood-red yonder, the clouds among, 
The mantle of warfare is downward hung, 
And the comet's tail, like a fiery rod, 
From the windows of heaven looks frowning abroad ; 
Earth groans beneath the wrath of God. 
The ark of the church is floating in blood. 
The Romish empire draws fast to its tomb. 
Rome will soon be in little room. 
Our native Rhine runs blood, not wine; 
For cloistering there's nought but roystering ; 
Our bishoprics and abbacies 
Are shrunk, I ween, to very shabby sees ; 
From convent and from monast’ry 
The nuns are fled, the monks are gone astray ; 
Where bells were tolling, and mass was chaunting, 
There thieves are trolling, and robbers haunting ! 
And the German states, once so fair to see, 
Are estates of sin and of misery! 
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Do ye ask me, whence all this proceeds ? 
It comes of your vices and your misdeeds ; 
Of the heathenish lives that ye lead in camp ; 
For master and men, ye are all of one stamp. 
Sin’s the magnet, at whose command 
The iron’s drawn into the land ; 
Where wrong is wrought there ruin’s near, 
As sure as the onion draws the tear : 
After the U must come the V, 
Such is the order in A, B, C. 

Ubi erit victoria spes, 
Si offenditur Deus? Can good come to pass 
When thus ye turn tail on the priest and the mass, 
And in pot-houses only ye shew your face ? 
The woman of whom the Scriptures speak, 
She found the penny she went to seek ; 
Saul met with his father’s asses anew, 
And Joseph his worthy brethren too ; 
But he who thinks to meet in camps 
With the fear of the Lord or common shame, 
May seek long enough ere he find the same, 
Though he poke about with a hundred lamps. 
The soldiers were not so bad of old, 
For by th’ Evangelist we're told, 
To the Baptist’s sermon off they ran, 
Confessed and were baptized to a man. 
Quid faciemus nos? Said they, 
Into Abraham’s bosom which is the way ? 
Et ait illis ; and what does he say ? 
Neminem concutiatis, 
No man shall ye roughly handle ; 
Neque calumniam faciatis, 
Nor deal in backbiting and scandal. 
Contenti estote—grumble not— 
Stipendiis vestris—at the pay you've got, 
And let evil doings be sent to pot. 

The law has said thou shalt not swear, 
Nor take the name of the Lord in vain ; 
But where will ye light on such swearing again 
As your own in Friedland’s head-quarters here ? 
If for every thundering oath ye twang 
So glib from the tip of your blasphemous tongue, 
The bells in the steeples round were rung, 
The bellmen all might as well go hang ; 
Or if that for every evil prayer, 
That from your unwashed mouths ye vent, 
A single hair from your heads were rent, 
Ere night ye would show but a shaven crown, 
Though your poll were as bushy as Absalom’s own. 
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Joshua of old was a soldier too, 

And King David, we know, his Philistine slew, 

But where in the Scriptures, old or new, 

Have ye read that they swore and blasphemed like you ? 
Don’t ye think, without straining your jaws, ye might try, 
‘ God save us!’ instead of ‘ damnation !’ to cry ; 

But with what liquor the cask we fill, 

With the same must it froth and ran over still ! 


Again, it is written—Thou shalt not steal ! 
So neither we do,—ye may boldly say, 
For ye rob and plunder in face of day. 
With vulture claws, with wile or trick, 
From the strongest coffer the gold ye pick ; 
The calf is not safe the cow within, 
Ye take the hen and the egg therein. 
Contenti estote, the preacher said, 
Can't you do with your rations of army bread? 
But why must the servant bear the blame 
Of the ills that from the master came ? 
If the members are bad, the head’s the same, 
’"Twould puzzle us all /is religion to name.” 


The soldiers who have patiently submitted to his abuse while 
it was directed against themselves, take fire instantly at this allu- 
sion to Wallenstein, and a tumult ensues, one party threatening 
him with violence if he proceeds, the other urging him to continue 
his sermon. He resumes, with an allusion to Wallenstein’s auda- 
cious boast at the siege of Stralsund, and to the weakness whieh 
made him turn pale at the crowing of a cock. 

«* A braggart Bramarbas in sooth, 
Who would take all fortresses forsooth ; 
And boasted, with ungodly mouth, 
That Stralsund town should be his at last, 
Tho’ to heaven itself twere with chains made fast. 
TRUMPETER. 
Will no one stop his infernal bawl ? 
CAPUCHIN. 
A wizard I say, a conjuring Saul— 
A Holofernes and Jehu abhorred ; 
A Peter denying his Master and Lord, 
And like him quite aback when he hears the cock crow ! 
BOTH JARGERS. 
Be off, Sir Priest, or your hour is come ! 
CAPUCHIN. 
A fox as cunning as Herod I trow. 
TRUMPETER AND BOTH JAEGERS. 
Die, villain, at once, or else be dumb! 
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croats (interfering ). 
Fire away! Father, there’s nothing to fear, 
Get on with your sermon and let us hear. 
CAPUCHIN. 
A Nebuchadnezzar himself for pride, 
A heretic rank and sinner beside ; 
His name he tells us is Wallenstein, 
And truly he is to us all-a-stain, 
A stumbling-block of which all complain ; 
And no peace can the Emperor hope to command, 
Till of Friedland himself he has freed the land.” 
( He has been gradually retreating whiie pronouncing these 
last words, which he does in a louder voice, while the 
Croats keep off the other Soldiers.) 

Scarcely has the Capuchin retired, when a new uproar arises 
in this scene of tumult. The peasant, who had been introduced 
by the Uhlan into the tents, has been detected in the use of his 
false dice, and being seized in flagrante delicto, is about to be 
summarily hanged, as Bonapartd used to say, pour encourager 
les autres. From this scrape he is rescued by the interference of 
a cuirassier of Pappenheim’s corps, the regiment which, after the 
fall of that general at Lutzen, had chosen young Piccolomini for 
their colonel on the field of battle; while the attention of the 


camp is further engaged by the unexpected and disagreeable in- 
telligence, that eight thousand horse are about to be drafted off 
frgm their pleasant quarters at Pilsen to join the army of the 
Cardinal-Infant in the Netherlands. 


“ SUTLER WOMAN. 
What, what! must it always be up and away? 
I came from thence but the other day. 


SECOND CUIRASSIER (to the Dragoon ). 
You too, of Buttler’s, must ride with the rest. 


FIRST CUIRASSIER. 
Send away the Walloons! 


SUTLER WOMAN. 
The pride of our crew! 
FIRST CUIRASSIER. 
And to march with that fellow from Milan too! 


FIRST JAEGER. 
With the Infant! It’s more than flesh can endure. 


SECOND JAEGER. 
With a priest! that’s the Devil and all to be sure! 


FIRST CUIRASSIER. 
So then from our Friedland they'd have us to part, 
Who loves of the soldier so much to make, 
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With the haughty Spaniard the field to take, 
The niggard, whom all of us hate at heart ! 
I’m blown if I go—I'm for off at once. 
TRUMPETER. 
Why the Devil should we after Cardinals dance? 
To the Emperor it was that we sold our bacon, 
And not to the Spanish red hat I reckon. 
SECOND JAEGER. 
On Friedland’s word and credit I ween, 
My service I took in the trooper line ; 
Wer’t not for love of our Wallenstein, 
This Ferdinand never our faces had seen. 
FIRST DRAGOON. 
’Tis Friedland that made us the men we are, 
We'll follow no guide but his fortune’s star. 
SERJEANT-MAJOR. 
Give ear now, good people, and listen to me; 
There’s more in this matter than you seem to see ; 
I look through a stone rather farther than you, 
And it’s plain they’ve an end of their own in view. 
FIRST JAEGER. 
Attention there! Hark to the word of command !” 


The serjeant now proceeds with due gravity, after clearing his 
brain with a glass of Melneck, to unfold to his auditors his sus-_ 
picions that the object of the court in drafting off this force was’ 
gradually to weaken, and ultimately to break up the army entirely; 
and his conviction that every thing would speedily go to ruin 
unless Wallenstein was supported by them with heart and hand. 
His oration is received with general applause, and almost all 
concur in resolving to stand or fall with Wallenstein and his for- 
tunes. One Arquebusier, indeed, ventures to suggest that, after 
all, they are the Emperor’s soldiers, not Wallenstein’s, and that 
Wallenstein himself is but a subject as well as themselves; but 
this heretical opinion is very speedily over-ruled ; and it is decided 
that the army must support its own dignity by refusing to obey 
the order for its march to Flanders. “ ‘The soldier,” argues 
the first Cuirassier, 


-——_——— “ must learn his own value to know, 
And hold his head high as a soldier ought, 

Or better the business he never had sought. 

If for life and death I must hazard the throw, 

I take leave to rate myself higher too ; 

Not like the vile Croat, who serves but for pay, 
And stands to be shot at for so much a day. 


BOTH JAEGERS. 
Aye! honour is dearer than life, that’s true. 
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FIRST CUIRASSIER. 

This sword of our’s is no plough nor spade, 
T’were folly to delve with its iron blade ; 

For us comes no seed-time, no harvests rise ; 
Forlorn and homeless the soldier hies, 
Wandering over the face of the earth, 
Warming his hands at another man’s hearth; 
From the stir and glitter of cities fair, 

From the mirth of the village he’s doomed to roam, 
The vintage gathering—the harvest-home, 

He sees at a distance but may not share. 

No riches or gain can the soldier expect, 
Then what has he left him but self-respect ; 
He must have something he calls his own, 

Or on rapine and murder at once he’s thrown. 


FIRST ARQUEBUSIER. 
Aye, aye! ’tis a wretched life, we must own! 


FIRST CUIRASSIER. 

Not I—by my faith—I’d exchange it for none. 

Far and wide through the world I’ve been, 

And all in turn I have tried and seen; 

In Spain, in Naples, in Venice I’ve served, 

But though Fortune still bilked me of what I deserved, 
Though merchant and knight have past in review, 


Though I’ve looked on the craftsman and jesuit too, 
Of all the gay doublets I've chanced to see, 
There was none like my own steel coat to me. 


FIRST ARQUEBUSIER. 
Well! in that now I can’t exactly agree. 


FIRST CUIRASSIER. 

The man that seeks in the world to rise 
Must bustle about him, and stir and poke, 
If he looks after honours and dignities 

He must bend his neck to the golden yoke! 
Would he enjoy a father’s blessing— 
Children and grandchildren’s caressing— 
Let him drive some honest trade in peace, 
I—I—had no mind for a life of ease. 

Free I would end as I have begun, 
Robbing no mortal, and heir to none ; 

And smile, from the back of my nag, to see 
The coil and turmoil that is under me. 


FIRST JAEGER. 
Bravo! I'm of your opinion quite. 
FIRST ARQUEBUSIER. 
So! to you then it seems quite proper and right 


To ride over other men’s heads outright. 
VOL. V. NO, IX. 
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FIRST CUIRASSIER. 
Comrade! the times are bad, d’ye see, 
So the sword and the balance can’t always agree ; 
But don’t, I pray ye, mistake’me so far, 
As to think that I lean to the sword alone. 
I’m just as humane as my neighbours in war— 
Though I won't submit'to be drummed upon. 


FIRST ARQUEBUSIER. 
And who’s to blame but the soldier, pray, 
That the Boor is in such a woeful way? 
This war, with its plagues and its wants severe, 
Is wearing now to its sixteenth: year. 


FIRST CUIRASSIER. 

Why, brother, the Lord above our head 

Can’t please all people at once, I’m afraid : 

One prays for the sun of which others complain, 
One bawls for dry weather, another for rain. 
You see but want and misfortune there 

Where life, to my thinking, lies bright and fair. 
The Boor and the Burgher are suffering I know, 
And sorry I am that it should be so ; 

But how can I help their mischance ? for here 
It’s just the same as in charging the foe, 

Our horses gallop, and on we go, 

No matter who lies in our mid career ; 

He may be my brother—my own dear son, 

My heart may break at his moaning cry, 

But over his body I must ride on, 

Nor stop even to lead him aside to die.” 


The resolution ultimately adopted by this council of war, is to 
draw up a memorial stating their determination to stand by Wal- 
lenstein, and their refusal to march to Flanders, which young 
Piccolomini is to deliver. “ Aye, aye,” says the second Jaeger, 


“’Twill do. Let's all agree 
Piccolomini shall our spokesman be. 
ALL. 
Piccolomini shall our spokesman be. 


SERJEANT-MAJOR. 
A glass before ye go with me— 
A health to Piccolomini. 


SUTLER WOMAN (serving it out ). 
No scores for this !—I give it free, 
And hope good luck to your plans to see. 


CUIRASSIER. 
The soldier shall sway! 


BOTH JAEGERS. 
The peasant shall pay. 
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DRAGOONS AND RIFLEMEN. 
Flourishing gay shall the army stand. 


TRUMPETER AND SERJEANT-MAJOR. 
And long shall Friedland the army command. 


SECOND CUIRASSIER sings. 
Arouse ye, brave comrades, to horse, and ride, 
Ride on to the field and to freedom, 
In the field is the worth of a man still tried, 
True hearts must be sought when they need ’em ; 
He can hope no aid from another’s hand, 
By himself alone he must fall or stand. 
(The Soldiers advance from the back ground during the Song and join 
in the Chorus.) 


DRAGOON. 
Away from the world has fair liberty fled, 
We meet but the master and mastered, 

And falsehood and cunning are crowned instead 
By the race of the knave and the dastard : 
He who death in the face with a smile can view, 

The soldier alone is the freeman true. 
FIRST JAEGER. 

The troubles of life he can cast aside, 

Shake hands with all care and sorrow, 
In the face of his fate he can boldly ride, 

He meets him to-day—or to-morrow : 
And if met to-morrow—why then to-day 

Let him taste life’s pleasures while yet he may. 

( The glasses are refilled :—and emptied.) - 


SERJEANT-MAJOR. 
From heaven itself comes his easy pay, 
He needs not to toil or to strain for’t— 
The farmer he gropes in the ground away, 
And delves in earth’s bowels with pain for’t ; 
He delves and shovels till life is past, 
And digs till he digs his own grave at last. 
FIRST JAEGER. 
The horseman and horse in bower and stall 
Are guests that are seldom slighted, 
When the lamps are bright in the bridal hall, 
He comes to the feast uninvited ; 
He woos not with gold, with vows, or sighs, 
But by storm he carries away the prize. 


SECOND CUIRASSIER. 
Why weeps the fair maiden, why mourns she so ? 
That her lover hath left her behind him ? 
What home on earth can the soldier know ? 
What true love ere can bind him ? 
His restless fate it hurries him on, 
Ere his heart can fix he is here and gone. 
F2 
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FIRST JAEGER. 
(Taking the two next him by the hand—the others do the like, and 
Sorm a semicircle. ) 
Then rouse ye, brave comrades! to horse and away, 
Breathe free in the field, ye true-hearted ! 
Youth smiles around us, life sparkles gay, 
Then drink ere its foam hath departed ; 
And he that startles at life or limb, 
No prize in life’s lottery was meant for him.” 
( Before the Chorus is concluded the curtain falls.) 


* 

Such is the singular introduction by which Schiller has given 
us a key to Wallenstein’s character, and prepared us to detect the 
fire and energy of that intellect which at first burns concealed 
under a covering of irresolution. M. Liadiéres has gone more 
simply to work. “ Walstein peint tout entier, ambitieux, jaloux, 
inquiet, superstitieux, decidé dans ses paroles, incertain dans ‘ses 
actions, incapable de prendre un parti, lorsqu’il a tout preparé 
pour le succés, serait-il un personnage dramatique?” And though 
he does not answer the question in words, he does in fact, by 
throwing aside the superstition, the irresolution, even the ambition 
and jealousy of the character; furnishing him with new motives 
for his treason, surrounding him with other domestic influences, 
and thus, as he seems to think, strongly heightening the interest 
of situation and the dramatic effect of the piece. This is a notion 
which could have occurred to none but a Frenchman. 

Schiller presents Wallenstein to us as a being of vast intellect, 
obscured only by the superstition which was the characteristic of 
the age; of passions naturally violent, but controulled and ren- 
dered subservient to his ambition by a stern judgment; a deep 
student of mankind, familiar with every aspect of danger, and 
self-relying in all; in whose heart the domestic affections, though 
banished as it were into a corner, still live on clear and constant; 
whose trusting friendship is credulity itself; whose heart is still 
influenced by the memory of old attachments. The man so con- 
stituted is placed under circumstances of peculiar difficulty. 
Warned by his former fall, he has, without actually intefding to 
be a traitor, been extending for his own security the web of his 
intrigues in all directions. But a double evil has thus been done ; 
the suspicions of his enemies have been increased, the integrity of 
his own conscience has been sullied; for though his hands are yet 
clean, the thought of treason has gradually become less fearful to 
his mind; it begins to haunt him against his will; he has rashly 
called up a spirit, and it will not depart from him, but floats be- 


fore him, daily more distinct, and beckons him onward with more 
earnest and seductive gestures. 
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At last the discovery of his intrigues drives him to the step 
which ‘is the crisis of his fate. Return is no longer open to him; 
his own acts rise up like a wall behind him to cut off his retreat. 
The deed which had haunted his thoughts so long, but only as a dim 
and remote possibility, is now to be done, or he sinks into nothing- 
ness and ruin. But how dreary is the forward prospect? Like 
the criminal journeying towards the U pas, an irreversible sentence 
urges him on, but he recoils at the waste through which he must 
pass, and sickens by anticipation at the gales which are soon to 
blow upon him from the poison-tree. For now he is entering on 
an untrodden field. He had braved the laws of the Empire : and 
the rights of his fellow-subjects with impunity; for conscience 
easily reconciles herself to political delinquencies. But the pri- 
vate ties that bind man to man are sacred and immutable, dis- 
tinctly written on his heart, and fenced by holy fears; and he 
knows that an unerring instinct prompts each human being to 
visit with aversion every outrage offered to them. Yet he is now to 
turn his arms against his Emperor, his benefactor; to contend 
against the majesty of power consecrated by possession ; to fight 
against all which habit and education have rendered sacred in the 
eyes of the people. Already in the melancholy appeal of Max he 
has heard the feelings of reprobation with which his crime must 
be viewed by every noble mind; and a fearful looking for of 
judgment here and hereafter weighs him down. Every better 
feeling rises up in arms against his design, and seems to wave 
him back, as with a flaming sword, from the precincts of the 
sanctuary he is about to violate. 

Is it wonderful then that he wavers and falters; that he sees 
the inevitable gulf before him, but struggles at every step of his 
progress? Is there no theatrical effect in these shiftings and 
waverings; no moral lesson to be drawn from this paralysis of a 
great mind under the influence of conscience? 

Yet of this source of deep interest M. Liadiéres has entirely 
deprived himself. His Wallenstein does not waver, for the 
thought of treason has never occurred to him. When prompted 
to it by his followers and friends, he repels the proposition with 
indignation. He is merely the injured general who submits with 
tranquil dignity to the unjust commands of the Emperor. How 
then, the reader may ask, does he ultimately yield to the tempta- 
tion? He is influenced partly by the ambition of his wife, and 
partly by a supposed insult offered to his family at court. Both 
these motives are absurd. To suppose Wallenstein influenced 
by any other ambition than his own, or acting merely to gratify 
the vanity of his wife, is to suppose him no longer Wallenstein. 
The other motive, too, derived from his supposed indignation at 
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the insult to his wife is most infelicitously introduced. Schiller; 
in his Piccolomini, had introduced a coriversation between Wal- 
lenstein and the duchess, on her return from court, as to her fe- 
ception, which the duchess describes as respectful, but cold, 
formal, and chilling even its kindness. This cold respect and 
freezing kindness suit with the character of Ferdinand’s policy 
and of his court; but M. Liadiéres unaccountably represents 
him as receiving the duchess with insulting laughter and bitter 
taunts. 


*¢ Au milieu de la foule obscure, delaissée, 
Seule avec mon enfant, dont les yeux tout en pleurs 
A d’avides regards devoilaient nos douleurs, 
Je voyais l'Empereur et sa cour inhumaine 
Par des rires bruyans insulter 4 ma peine, &c.” * 


This improbable and ill-managed incident is made the maine 
spring of Wallenstein’s revolt. He who had resisted every other 
consideration, yields to this at once. 


Reine, sechez vos pleurs 
Vos voeux sont accomplis—plus de cris, de murmures. 
- * * * + 


Dans ma tente en secret pous pouvez introduire 
L’envoyé Suédois.” 


If the general conception of Wallenstein’s character is so fee- 
ble, and his motives to revolt so improbable, M. Liadiéres has 
shown still less judgment in the management of his catastrophe, 
which is as poor an attempt at a coup-de-théatre as we ever re- 
collect to have met with. Every reader of Schiller must recol- 
lect the overpowering effect produced by the fifth act of the 
Death of Wallenstein, where Wallenstein, deserted by his army 
and followed only by Buttler, who like an evil spirit clings to his 
side, takes refuge in Egra; the scene with the countess, in which 
the recollection of Piccolomini comes suddenly across his mind 


as he gazes forth on the tempestuous night, and he wishes like 
him to be at rest. 


*“* He is the happy one. His course is run. 
For him there is no future more. His life 
Lies foldless all and clear before his eye, 
No spot lurks darkly still: no hour for him 
With evil-boding stroke can knell again.” 


Then the presentiments of the countess; the recollection of 
the fate of Henry IV.; the snapping of the chain Which had 
been the first gift of the Emperor in the war of Friuli; and the 
calm confidence with which, overmastering the depression pro- 
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duced by these omens, he retires to. that rest from which he 
is destined never to awake; altogether form a conclusion hardly 
equalled, certainly not excelled, within the compass of the drama. 

The whole of this M. Liadiéres throws aside. Superstition 
will not do with the French stage, and all those allusions to the 
more mysterious influences of our nature, which to minds of sensi- 
bility. are so striking and effective, must be scrupulously avoided. 
But M. Liadiéres goes farther. According to his emendation, 
the death of Wallenstein is after all owing to a mere accident! 
Buttler, who had instructed two murderers to despatch him, is 
melted by the expressions of regret which Wallenstein pours out 
for having injured him; he confesses his intentions; he runs out 
to countermand his orders. But Albert, (the Piccolomini of 
the piece,) to whom it seems he had avowed his intention of 
murdering his general, meets and kills him before his errand is 
accomplished; and Wallenstein, going out, is assassinated. by the 
murderers, who know not that Buttler had changed his mind. 
In every way this is preposterous; the reasons which Wallenstein 
assigns for his conduct are absurd; the supposition that Buttler 
should disclose his intention to Albert not less so. Or if he 
acquainted him with his resolution before, why did he not when 
they met a second time communicate the change which had taken 
place? And even if all this had been more natural, the idea of 
so wantonly complicating the play with a mistake of this kind 
seems unaccountable. 

But if M. Liadiéres has made sad havoc with the finer features 
of Wallenstein’s character, he has still more effectually destroyed 
the dramatic illusion resulting from the episode of Max. and 
Thekla, whose sad story runs hke a bright thread of silver tissue 
through this black web of ambition, selfishness, and treachery. 
Thekla, in the hands of M. Liadiéres, is a poor timid, common- 
place French girl; who neither acts nor thinks in the course of 
the piece; who is introduced from the first as the intended bride 
of Albert, and who, to the last, knows nothing of the fatal events 
which have occurred to interrupt her happiness. Nay, we think 
it highly probable that a very pleasant arrangement is made after 
all; for both of them are alive and well at the end of the piece; 
neither of them, it would seem, blessed with any very romantic 
delicacy of feeling; and probably, like Chiméne, Thekla contrives 
to reconcile matters very comfortably with the son of the man 
who had been directly the occasion of her father’s fall, and re- 
motely of his murder. Schiller’s Max, driven forth by duty from 
all he holds dear, rushes into the field, and finds the death he 
seeks; Albert’s emotions are more selon les regles. His father 
acquaints him that he is promoted. 
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Albert. Walstein fit mon idole, et / Empereur m’ excuse, 
Il me comble d’honneurs, et moi—je les refuse. ' 
Oui! tous ces vains honneurs sont pour moi sans attraits— 
Et vous pouvez a Vienne—apporter mes regrets ! 
What a sacrifice! 


How differently has Schiller conceived the character and fates 
of these two hapless beings, whose destinies are bound up in 
those of the interested and savage beings around them—who 
walk among them, but are not of them—and seem to us, from the 
first, inhabitants of another world, who must soon re-ascend to 
that heaven from which they had their birth! 

M. Constant has so beautifully and truly expressed the views 
of Schiller on this point in a late essay on the subject of his own 
imitation of Wallenstein, that we cannot resist the temptation of 
substituting some portions of his masterly analysis of the charec- 
ter in place of any observations of our own.* 


“The admiration with which the character of Thekla is viewed in 
Germany, is connected with their manner of considering love, which is 
very different from our own. We look upon it only as a passion, of 
the same nature as others; whose effect is to mislead our reason; 
whose end is to procure enjoyment. The Germans perceive in it 
something of a religious and sacred character; an emanation of the 
divinity—an accomplishment of the destiny of man upon earth, a mys- 
terious and omnipotent bond between two souls that exist only for 
each other. Under the first point of view, love is common to man 
and to the animals; under the second, it is common to man and to 
God. 

“Hence it follows, that many things which appear to us unsuitable, 
because we perceive in them merely the effects of a passion, are in 
the eyes of the Germans legitimate and even respectable, because they 
recognise in them the operation of a celestial sentiment. 

‘* Where love is but a passion, as in the French stage, it can interest only 
by its violence and its delirium. The transports of the senses, the 
ravings of jealousy, the struggle between desire and remorse; these 
constitute tragic love in France. But when love is, on the contrary, 
as in the German poetry, a ray of divine light, sent to warm and 
purify the heart, it combines force with calmness; from the moment it 
appears, we see that it rules over all that surrounds it. It may have 
to contend with circumstances, but not with duties; for it is itself the 
first of duties, and the guarantee for the fulfilment of others, It can- 
not lead to guilt, it cannot descend to crime, or even to stratagem ; for 
thus it would bely its nature, and cease to be itself. It cannot yield to 
obstacles ; it cannot be extinguished; for its essence is immortal; it 
can return only into the bosom of its Creator. 

“It is thus that Thekla is represented in Schiller’s play. She is no 
common-place girl, divided between attachment for a young man and 


* Mélanges de Littérature et de Politique. Par Benj. Constant, p. 286. 
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submission to her father; disguising or repressing the feeling by which 
she is ruled, until she has obtained the consent of him who has the 
right of disposing of her hand; terrified at the obstacles which threa- 
ten her happiness; experiencing herself, and impressing the spectator 
with a feeling of uncertainty as to the result of her love, and the line 
of conduct she will adopt if her hopes are deceived. Thekla is a being 
elevated above our common nature, to whom love has become exist- 
ence, whose destiny it has fixed. She is calm, because her resolution 
is impregnable; confident, because she cannot be deceived in the heart 
of her lover; solemn, for she feels that what is done is irrevocable; 
open, because love is not to her a part of life, but life itself. Thekla, 
in Schiller’s play, is upon a totally different plan from the other per- 
sonages of the piece. She is a kind of aerial being, floating amidst 
the crowd of ambitious beings, traitors, and savage warriors, who are 
impelled against each other by ardent and positive interests.” 


M. Constant goes on to express his regret, that he had not 
boldly ventured to transfer the character of Thekla, in all its 
parts, to the French stage; and seems to say, that if his imitation 
of Wallenstein were now to be recomposed, it would be on a very 
different plan from the former. 

But we must really come to a close. We did intend at 
first to exhibit some parallel passages, where M. Liadiéres has 
more immediately imitated or translated from Schiller; but in 
kindness to himself we shall not. For invariably, if there be a 


brilliant poetical image or masterly expression in Schiller, it 
evaporates in his hands. His mind seems to be a sort of filter- 
ing-machine ; throw into it any given quantity of poetry; let it 
be stamped with all the strength of a great mind, and warm with 
all the glow of fancy; and he shall reproduce it in half an hour 


from his own slender scrannel pipe, “ weak as water and cool as 
a zephyr.” 


ee 


Art. III.—Itinéraire Descriptif' de ? Espagne ; troisiéme édition, 
revue, corrigée, et considérablement augmentée, par M. le Comte 
de Laborde. 6 tom. 8vo. avec un atlas in 4to. Paris, 1827— 
1829. 

Tuis is an improved and enlarged edition of a valuable work. 

It is not, however, our intention to enter upon any examination 

of a publication so well known, or to compare the present edi- 

tion with those by which it has been preceded. We merely use 
its title in order to give us an opportunity of laying before our 
reader some new, and, as we think, instructive details with respect 
to the present situation of the Spanish people. It is singular, in- 
deed, how little is known in this country of the state of industry, 
arts, and manufactures in the Peninsula. Most of the works 
that have appeared of late years on Spanish affairs have been 
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almost entirely filled with accounts of manners and customs, or 
with political speculations, that have already ceased to excite the 
least interest. We have indeed one admirable work on Spain— 
the Travels of the Rev. Joseph Townsend—a work that will bear 
an advantageous comparison with any work of a similar descrip- 
tion either in the English or any other language. But Mr. 
Townsend visited Spain so long ago as 1786 and 1787; and, 
considering the extraordinary events of which she has since been 
the theatre, it is obvious that many very material changes must 
have taken place in the industry and condition of the inhabitants. 
We therefore think we shall be doing an acceptable service to 
our readers, by laying before them the. substance of information 
that has been communicated to us by an English gentleman, just 
returned from Spain, who has travelled all over the country, 
whose pursuits brought him into contact with the best-informed 
persons, and on whose candour and veracity every reliance may 
be placed; supplymg at the same time a few details derived from 
official documents, and recent Spanish works not much known 
in this country. We shall confine our remarks to those subjects 
which seem to be of the greatest importance, and most clearly 
indicate the condition of the people. We begin with 

I. State of Agriculture—Condition of the A A griculturists. —The 
greater part of the land of Spain belongs to the nobility, the 
church, and towns or corporate bodies. The destructive influ~ 
ence of this vast accumulation of property in a few hands, and 
of the inalienable tenures under which it is principally held, 
have been forcibly described by Mr. ‘Townsend, (vol. 1i. p. 237,) 
and by Jovellanos in his invaluable Memoir on the Advancement 
of Agriculture, drawn up in 1795. Throughout the principal part 
of the country agriculture is in the most wretched state imaginable. 
None, or next to none, of the lands in Leon, Castile, Estrema- 
dura, and Andalusia, are inclosed; a circumstance which may be 
ascribed partly to the carelessness and ignorance of the proprie- 
tors, partly to the poverty of the oceupiers, and partly and prin- 
cipally, perhaps, to the destructive privilege enjoyed by the 
proprietors of the great sheep-flocks, of driving them from the 
provinces in the north to those in the south for winter pasture. 
The mesta, or code of laws with respect to the migration of the 
flocks, is assuredly one of the most oppressive and ruinous that 
has ever been devised. Inclosures have been prohibited, that 
the migration of the flocks might not be interrupted; in some 
provinces it was even forbidden to convert any pasture land into 
tillage; and it was only so late as 1788 that individuals occupy- 
ing lands in the track of the flocks, were authorized to inclose 
kitchen gardens, and grounds appropriated to the culture of vines 
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and seeds. Estremadura has suffered particularly from this 
scourge.* 

Farms throughout Spain are small, with hardly an exception, 
and the farmers are in a state of unexampled misery. Notwith- 
standing the lowness of rents, and the cheapness of living,—for 
they generally live worse than the labourers in the towns,—they 
are unable to make the smallest advances on account of their 
farming operations, and are obliged to raise whatever funds they 
require by mortgaging their crops. This is not only true of tillage 
farmers, but also of the growers of oil and wine, who frequently 
cede the anticipated produce of their lands for less than three- 
fourths of its value. Farm-houses are rarely seen, except along 
the east coast. The farmers live in huts of the meanest con- 
struction, crowded together in villages, so that farm buildings, 
often so expensive in other countries, cost almost nothing. The 
operations of treading (thrashing) and cleaning the corn, are per- 
formed in the open air, and the grain is left in heaps in the held 
until it can be sold. ‘The corn speculators and proprietors of 
Castile have caves (silos) dug in the rock or the earth, in which 
the grain is preserved until a market opens for it; being often 
kept in this way for five or six years without much loss. The 
implements used in husbandry are of the rudest description, 
especially in Old Castile and Leon, where the soil is sandy and 
easily cultivated. In Andalusia and along the coast of the 
Mediterranean, where the soil is more tenacious, implements of 
a better description are in use, but they are still very rude in- 
deed, compared to those employed in Britain. The use of fan- 
ners is nowhere known im the country; but they have been 
imported from England into a few of the sea-port towns, whence 
corn is occasionally shipped. 

Land is not supposed to yield the proprietors more than from 
1} to2 percent. It is exceedingly difficult to estimate the rent 
of land by the English acre, from the great uncertainty and ir- 
regularity of the measures. The term fanega or fanegada, is used 
to indicate the extent of arable land on which a fanega, or 9Olbs. 
of wheat may be sown—an extent which varies, not only in every 
province, but in almost every village. The law, indeed, fixes the 
fanegada at 576 square estadales, and the estadal at 12 square 
feet (Spanish,) but the estadal varies from 5} to 165 feet, and the 
fanega from 100 to 625 square estadales. ‘The aranzada is also 
a measure used for estimating vine and olive lands. It is fixed 
at 400 square estadales, but varies from 300 to 600. In some 
provinces it is estimated by the number of vine or olive plants, 
but this valuation is not more regular than the others, varying 
from 60 to 500 plants. The traveller tries in vain to find a 


* Minano, Diccionario Geografico, &c. tome iv. p. 102. 
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rule by which he may compare the Spanish measures, practically 
in use, with the English acre. There are no books capable of 
guiding him, and the best-informed Spaniards can give no satis- 
factory information on the subject. In Old Castile three aran- 
zadas of vine lands pay, on an average, a rent of 1 fanega of wheat; 
and wheat lands pay from 1 to 14 fanegas the fanegada. ‘The 
average value of a fanega of wheat is 3s. 6d. ‘Three aranzadas 
yield in good years about 72 gallons (Imperial) of wine, worth 
40s. or 50s. 

The tenant pays tithe, primicios, frutos-civiles, &c., and when 
these are deducted, he has little more than half the produce left 
to pay rent and labour, and support his family. Government, 
in order to encourage proprietors to cultivate their own lands, 
relinquish the frutos-civiles, or tax of 6 per cent. of the produce, 
on such estates as are farmed by the owner. In Biscay estates 
are more divided, and the provincial government grants a portion 
of the reserved land to every applicant, on condition of his build- 
ing a house, and cultivating a certain part of it. The rich irri- 
gated lands round Granada, Murcia, and Valencia, are let in very 
small portions, seldom exceeding 10 acres, but often not more 
than one or two. They yield two, three, and even four crops in 
the year, principally vegetables, maize, and red pepper; and are 
far more valuable than the corn lands of Andalusia and Castile. 
The fanegada lets, according to circumstances, at from 12s. 
to 24s. 

There are very few territorial families in Spain distinguished 
by their wealth. Even the great land-owners, such as the Dukes 
of Medina-Celi, Alba, Altamira, Ossuna, Montellano, Frias, 
Benavente, Del Infantado, San Carlos, &c. whose rentals are said 
to amount to from 500,000 to a million of dollars, are mostly all 
embarrassed. The custom of the country compels them not only 
to keep up numerous establishments, but to support all the do- 
mestics of their deceased relations, in addition to an army of 
their own; at the same time that it prevents them from employ- 
ing them in the cultivation or improvement of their estates. 
Thus their revenues are wasted without any public advantage, 
and contribute only to spread a taste for idleness. 

It may readily be supposed, from the preceding statements, 
that the farmers have neither the means nor the enterprise required 
to undertake an improved system of husbandry; and though théy 
had both, the want of a market for their produce, or of a motive 
to attempt improvements, would hinder them from being made. 
In the greater part of Spain the produce of the soil, even with 
the slovenly culture applied to it, is more than sufficient for 
the demands of the people. Canals for irrigation are more wanted 
than any thing else; but such is the general apathy and poverty, 
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that no advance is made in the execution of useful projects of 
this sort planned long ago, and recommended by several succes- 
sive goveraments. The only agricultural improvements worthy 
of notice have taken place in the provinces of Biscay, Navarre 
and Arragon; each of which has its own separate administration 
and laws, and where, consequently, the oppressiveness of the 
government is less felt. ‘The public charges in these provinces 
are also much lighter; the Arragonese have long refused to pay 
full tithes, giving onl» a portion equal to ,1; or 3, of the pro- 
duce. Agriculture has made very great advances in the Biscay 
provinces during the last six or seven years. Before that period, 
they drew more than half their supply of corn from Castile; but 
now (1828) their production very nearly, if not entirely, equals 
their consumption. With the exception of the plain of Vitoria, 
there is not perhaps another plain of a league in extent in the 
whole province; hence their system of husbandry is only fit for a 
mountainous country. The plough is but little used, the greater 
part of the work being done by the hoe and spade. Every inch 
of arable ground in the vicinity of the roads seems to be carefully 
laboured. The produce is rye, maize, wheat, barley, and oats. 
In good years Navarre exports a small portion of its produce. 
In the plains of Leon, Castile, and Andalusia, agriculture is 
almost entirely confined to the growth of wheat. ‘There is no 
rotation of crops. ‘The wheat is sown at the commencement of 
the rains, after a slight ploughing. On the banks of some of 
the rivers, in low lands and round villages where the wells are 
good, beans and other vegetables are cultivated, and occasionally 
maize. ‘The latter, however, requires too much water to succeed 
well in Castile. It is a rare circumstance to find even a single 
hovel between the farm villages, which in Castile are from one to 
two leagues asunder; but in Andalusia the traveller frequently 
passes over from 10 to 20 miles without seeing either. The 
most careful cultivation is to be found in the Auertas of Granada, 
Murcia, and Valencia. Their extent is considerable; and the 
waters of the Xenil, the Segura, and the Xucar, rarely fail of 
affording a sufficient supply for their irrigation. These are, 
therefore, justly looked upon as the gardens of Spain and pro- 
duce not only every variety of fruits, but every kind of vegetable 
and plant useful either as food, or as material for manufactures. 
The mild red pepper, cultivated in the huerta of Murcia, is 
celebrated over all Spain, and forms a very considerable article 
of trade with the interior. Rice is the chief produce of the 
huerta of Valencia. Mulberries are extensively cultivated in 
them both. 

There are several societies in Spain, assuming the title of 
“Friends of the Country,” for the encouragement of agriculture 
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and the arts; most of them were founded in the reign of Charles 
III. and were warmly patronized by Campomanes, the most en- 
lightened minister of whom Spain -has to boast, and by Count 
Florida Blanca. Hitherto, however, they seem,to have rendered 
but little service, if we except that of Madrid, to whose exertions 
the publication of the famous Memoir of Jovellanos (Reforme 
de la ley Agraria) is principally to be ascribed. 

Il. Foreign Corn, Trade—Obstacles to the transport of Grain 
from the interior to the coast.—In 1820. grain and flour were both 
allowed tobe freely exported, and in 1823 this privilege was ex- 
tended to. all productions, (frutos ) the growth of the soil. ‘There 
is in fact, no obstacle whatever, except the expense of carriage, to 
the conveyance of corn from the interior. ‘The usual difficulties 
attendant on the transport of other merchandize are diminished 
in the case of corn by the establishment in most districts of 
positos,* or public granaries, where it may be placed until it can 
be disposed of, or forwarded to .its destination, without paying 
the municipal duties of the towns. But in order better to under- 
stand the corn trade of Spain, it may not be amiss to take a short 
survey of the different provinces. In the north we have Gallicia, 
Asturias, part of Leon, Santander, the Biscay provinces, and 
the kingdom of Navarre, which, taken one with another, hardly 
produce corn sufficient for their own consumption. Arragon 
produces more than it consumes; but the corn district being in 
the centre of that kingdom, the canal of the Ebro enables the 
produce to be conveyed with so much facility to Catalonia, that 
the price is generally high. ‘The northern and southern divisions 
of Arragon are mountainous, and import corn. Catalonia does 
not in deficient years produce a supply for more than half its 
population. The kingdom of Valencia exports rice; but both 
that and Murcia import wheat. Of the central provinces, Cuenga 
and Guadalaxara are greatly deficient, and Soria, Segovia, Avila, 
and Madrid, may be reckoned as producing less than their con- 
sumption. La Mancha produces an excess in favourable seasons 
only, and the kingdoms of Granada and Jaen do not produce, at 
an average, corn equal to the wants of their inhabitants. Thus 
we have only a part of Old Castile and Leon, Estremadura, the 
western part of Andalusia, and the province of Toledo, left to 
furnish an extra supply to make up the deficiencies. of the other 
parts of Spain, and to answer the demands of foreign countries. 
Prices in different districts vary according to their productiveness, 


* These positos or granaries were originally established during the reign of Charles 
III, and were intended to serve as depdts in which the farmers were obliged to place 
a certain quantity of grain as a reserve against seasons of scarcity. Previously to 
the French invasion there were above 5000 of these establishments dispersed in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. When a scarcity occurred, the corn in the positos. was 
sold at a reduced price, and the money given to the farmers. 
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and proximity to markets. With the exception of Catalonia, 
Valencia, and Murcia, corn is conveyed on the backs of mules 
and asses, or in small carts drawn by oxen. The provinces now 
mentioned import the greater part of their supplies by sea, being 
too distant from the exporting provinces to. admit of importation 
in the ordinary way. The difference of price ought, one should 
think, to be in proportion to the distance, and the difficulty of the 
road. It may be remarked, however, that the quality of wheat 
varies so greatly, that in some markets it is quoted on the same 
day at 18s. and 34s.a quarter. This circumstance renders it 
impossible to trace the effect of contiguity to market in the 
monthly quotations of: prices given in the Madrid Gazette. The 
rate of carriage is also subject to perpetual change from the 
greater or lesser quantity of goods, and the prospect of a return 
load. Under ordinary circumstances, it may be calculated at from 
7s.to 9s. an English quarter, for a distance of 25 leagues, or 100 
English miles. Seville is almost the only shipping . port for the 
exportation of the surplus produce of the kingdoms of :Seville, 
Cordova, and Estremadura. Cordova, however, yields but little. 
It is from the country south and east of Seville, that the finest 
grain is procured; and were these immense and fruitful plains 
properly cultivated, the produce might supply all Spain. But 
the population is so scanty, and possesses so:little,industry, that 
the price of wheat is there generally above the average of the other 
agricultural districts. In proportion.as prices advance at Seville, 
supplies come from a greater distance, from the plains of Badajos, 
and even from Truxillo and Caceres. Estremadura occasionally 
finds an outlet for its surplus produce in Portugal, the. price: of 
wheat being usually much higher in that country; but its -free 
introduction is prevented. 

The kingdoms of Old Castile and Leon are justly considered 
the granaries of Spain. They have their outlets in the north 
by various ports from Gijon to St. Sebastian, the principal being 
Santander and Bilbao. ‘The provinces of Burgos and Palencia 
are the nearest points from which these ports get any con- 
siderable supply; the distance being from 130 to 140 English 
miles from each. ‘The elevated and rich campos, which ex- 
tend from Logrono to Burgos, and thence on each: side of the 
-Arlanza and Pisuerga, and along the Canrion and numerous 
other-streams which water the provinces of Palencia, Valladolid 
.and Zamora, yield immense quantities of wheat; and farther to 
the west and on the south side of the Douro, the provinces of 
Toro and Salamanca may be considered as forming a portion of 
the richest wheat-country in Spain, or perhaps in the world. ~ 
The crop is often so abundaat for a series of. years, that the pro- 
duce of the fields at a distance from the villages, is sometimes 
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allowed to rot on the ground, the expense of conveying it home 
being considered beyond its value! It was calculated, that the 
accumulated surplus of four or five successive years of good crops 
in the si/os and granaries of these plains, amounted at the close 
of the harvest of last year (1828) to 6 millions of fanegas, or 

4 million Winchester quarters. The ordinary cost of carriage 
does not exceed that already mentioned, viz. 7s. or 8s. a quarter 
for every 100 miles, but the means of transport are so defective 
and badly organized, that when any extraordinary demand for 
exportation takes place, the rates advance enormously. ‘Thus 
in September, 1828, the usual price was 7s. or 8s., but in conse- 
quence of extensive demands from England and France, it rose 
two months after to 14s. and 16s. per quarter. 

The roads from Medina del Campo and Rio Seco, Valla- 
dolid, &c. to the ports are pretty good, but from Salamanca 
and Zamora they are hardly practicable for loaded carts. The 
ox-carts carry each from 30 to S52 fanegas, or 64 quarters, 
a stout mule 24 fanegas, or half a quarter. ‘There are a few wag- 
gons employed, which carry from 90 to 100 fanegas, (18 or 20 
quarters) but their number is inconsiderable. ‘Taking Burgos 
and Palencia as the two central points whence the shipping 
ports have to draw their supplies, the average distance is about 
135 English miles. In order to deliver 100,000 quarters 
monthly in these ports, 5000 carts, with two oxen each, would be 
required; making the journey in 83 working days, including all 
delays for loading, discharging, and weighing, as well as for re- 
pairs, (the carts having wooden wheels only, and subject to con- 
tinual accidents) at six quarters each - - - 90,000 

and 5000 mules making four journies per month, 

with half a quartereach  - - - - - 10,000 
Total per month 100,000 

To keep Palencia and Burgos constantly supplied, at least an 
equal number of carts and mules would be necessary to bring 
the grain from the more distant places; and it may well be ques- 
tioned whether such a number of carts, oxen, and mules, could 
be procured in the whole of the adjoining provinces, even ajlow- 
ing that every other kind of commerce were abandoned for the 
time. Perhaps, by a very great effort, 50,000 or 60,000 quasters 
might be delivered monthly in the ports of Gijon, Bilbao, and 
Santander; but when we allow for the carriers required to con- 
duct the other business of the country, it will be seen that even 
this would demand more exertion than could under ordinary cir- 
cumstances be accomplished. And in contirmation of what has 
now been stated, it may be mentioned, that during last January, 
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when the greatest activity prevailed in the conveyance of wheat on 
account of the exports to England, about 3000 fanegas were daily 
delivered in Bilbao from the interior, being at the rate of about 
18,000 quarters a month, working on Sundays. 

We subjoin an account of the prices of the various sorts of corn, 
and of wine, and oil, for the year ending with August, 1828, deduced 
from the official returns published in the Madrid Gazette. 


Table of the average prices of Corn,* &c. in the various Provinces of 
Spain, during the year from Sept. 1827 to Sept. 1828. 


AVERAGE PRICES IN EACH PROVINCE FUR 
THE WHOLE YEAR. 
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Monthly average for all Spain ........ 14 | 113) 183) 264) 254) 86 
7 
Monthly average in the Mari- 2 Pe a . “ 
time Provinces of the a East] 48f| 19 234| 204] 253] 2 | 96 


Average of Maritime Provinces 20 | 22 | 26 | 29 
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Moiithly average in the Inland§ sar 26 | 14 10 
Provinces of the outh ¢8 | 9 
Centre| 97 | 134 


Average of Inland Provinces 12 | 10 | 133) ¢3 | 33 | 88 
| 
* This table is made up from notices published monthly in the Madrid Gazette, but the 


prices caunot be considered as accurate. Each province makes the return in the weights, 
VOL, V. NO, IX. G 
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The Arrieros, (carriers, or muleteers,) have long been accus- 
tomed to trayel only on certain roads, and hardly any reward wall 
tempt them to go out of their beat. On this account corn from 
the interior has usually to be loaded and unloaded three or four 
times before it reaches its destination. The honesty of the car- 
riers and muleteers is put to the proof every day, and it is but 
justice to say, that goods entrusted to them are very rarely lost; 
though between distant places packages frequently pass through 
the hands of six or eight different carriers, without any receipt or 
road bill. The carriers are also the travelling merchants of the 
country, supplying the markets of the interior with every kind of 
produce in demand. In Spain there are no extensive corn mer- 
chants as in England and other countries, whose operations, being 
conducted on a large scale, tend to equalize prices throughout 
the country, and from one season to another. The Arrieros 
engross this branch of commerce, contenting themselves with a 
moderate remuneration for the mules and servants employed. 
The merchants in the seaports speculate only on exportation to 
other countries, rarely on sales in the interior. The Arrieros, 
with their servants and families, living entirely by this petty traffic 
and the conveyance of goods, form a very large proportion of the 
entire population. 

III. State of the Roads—Provision for their repair and con- 
struction—Canals.—The caminos reales, or king’s highways, are 
not numerous in Spain, nor are they all kept in good repair. 
Taking Madrid as a point of departure, there are two good roads 
to Burgos, one passing through Valladolid, and the other through 
Arandade Douro. From Burgos the road is continyed by Vitoria 
and Irun to France. Both these roads are in tolerable repair; 
even the line from Burgos to France, taking into account the 
mountainous nature of the country through which it passes. 
From Valladolid an excellent new road has been made by Pa- 
lencia and Reynosa to Santander. There are two roads to 


measures, and money used in it; many provinces either seud no return or do so very 
irregularly : the prices vary very materially in different towns in the same province. 
Some of the returns include the Alcabala, or gate duty, and others do not: and the 
Castilian arroba and fanega vary from 2 to 7 per cent. in different provinces. For these 
reasons an accurate table of prices cannot be obtained. Whenever two prices weree 
stated in the returns, the highest has been chosen as indicating the finest quality. 

Wheat, barley, oats, rye, maize, and garbanzos, are all reduced to the Castiliat 
fanega, of which five are nearly equal to an English quarter. The prices are stated in 
reals vellon, and consequently represent pretty nearly shillings sterling per quarter. 

Rice is sold by the arroba of 253 English lbs. Wine also per arroba of, equal to 
21 Imperial gallons; oil per arroba, equal to 23 Imperial gallons, F 


The prices of the different kinds of produce given in the above table are considered» 
below the average of the last three or four years. 
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Bilbao, one by Miranda and'another by Vitoria. ‘To the north- 
west there is a camino real, through Gallicia to Corunna and 
Ferrol, but im. sucha state of disrepair as to be impassable in 
numerous places for loaded carriages or carts; but attempts are 
now making to improve it. There is only one camino real lead- 
ing to Estremadura, and that is in so bad a state that it has been 
hitherto found impossible to establish a stage coach upon it; but 
operations are now in progress upon this road also, and it is ex- 
pected that in the course of this year a diligence will be set on 
foot between Madrid and Badajos. To the south there is only 
one camino real over the Sierra Morena to Seville, through 
Andujar and Cordova. The whole line is in a pretty good state ; 
but the portion from Seville to Cadiz is not upon the same foot- 
ing as the rest. 

"There are two great roads from Madrid to the east, one 
through the province of Cuenga to Valencia; but it has long 
been in such a wretched state as to be entirely abandoned to the 
muleteers and ox-carts of the villages. The other, which is in 
a better condition, goes far to the south of the direct line, passing 
through Albacete and Almanza in Murcia. ‘This is the route of 
the diligence to Valencia and Barcelona, and of the heavy wag- 
gons for these cities. The direct line to Barcelona is by Guada- 
laxara and Saragossa; but although there is a camino real in this 
direction, it is in such a state as not to admit of carriages travel- 
ling beyond a walking pace, nor of the passage of loaded waggons. 

In Catalonia the roads are comparatively numerous and excel- 
let, and there are stage coaches between most towns of conse- 
quence. ‘The road from Saragossa to Barcelona has lately been 
put into better repair, and a diligence was established upon it in 
the beginning of the present year. 

In some places lines of road of some leagues in length have 
been completed many years ago; but they are nearly useless, in — 
consequence of the original plans having been abandoned from 
want of funds and industry. The other roads which are traced 
upon the map may be divided into three classes, viz.— 1st. Roads 
which have originally been made and covered with road metal. 
Qdly. Roads across the plains and through the vallies, formed by 
the tracks of the country carts, and which have only, in a few 
places, been artificially constructed. And Sdly. The mule roads 
or paths, worn by the feet of the mules travelling over the moun- 
tains during a long series of years. 

The first class have almost all been neglected, and are with 
difficulty passable by light-loaded carts. ‘The second being to- 
‘tally without bridges, are rendered impassable by the rains. The 
G2 
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third are numerous, and are well adapted for traversing the moun- 
tainous ridges which, crossing the country in every direction, 
render all conveyance by carts or waggons difficult, and often 
impossible. The course of these roads, through mountainous 
ranges, involves the necessity of crossing many torrents; and in 
numerous instances, indeed, the road, if so we may call it, lies in 
the bed of the torrent. Hence, during the rainy season, they are 
very dangerous and are subject to much interruption. 

A new road has very lately been completed between Leon and 
Gijon, not, however, without having experienced the most deter- 
mined opposition from the land-owners of the Asturias, who 
dreaded the facility which it would give to the introduction of the 
cheaper corn of Leon and Castile, and the consequent deteriora- 
tion of the value of their estates. The portion of this road in- 
tended to connect Leon with Valladolid is not yet completed. 
The road already mentioned, through Cuenga to Valencia, is at 
present under repair, and is expected to be opened in the course 
of two or three years. 

The revenue applicable to the construction and repair of the 
roads is derived, ist, from chains or toll gates; and 2dly, from 
local taxes. Upon all the practicable roads, tolls are established 
at the distance of ten or twelve English miles. They are farmed 
in the same way as in England. The tolls levied vary somewhat 


in some of the provinces; but the following may be considered 
as near the average :— 


Carriages and waggons with four wheels, 4 (farthing). 
Ditto ditto two ditto, 4th of a penny. 
Each horse or mule pays in addition, 4 to {ths of a penny. 
Each single horse or mule, the same. 

A pair of oxen in a cart, I1$d. to 2d. 


It is believed that government derives a greater revenue from 
the tolls than it expends upon the roads. ‘The local tax is only 
levied in such provinces as are traversed by new roads, and is 
paid either by an additional postage on letters, or by an additional 
duty on wine, oil, and other articles consumed in towns and vil- 
lages. Sometimes both are levied. The principal lines of road 
are under the superintendence of a Board established in Madrid, 
under the presidency of the Minister of Finance. It directs re- 
pairs, upon reports made to it by the different provincial intend~ 
ants and postmasters. The intendants are charged with the reco 
very of the toll dues and taxes. No funds seem to be appropriated 
to roads of the second and third class, although small sums are 
levied from travellers upon them. The general board has pub- 
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lished abstracts of its operations during the years 1826 and 1827, 
from which it appears that the sum expended in 1826 in repairing 
and improving 3,100 miles of old road and 17 bridges, and in 
constructing and repairing 175 miles of new road and 18 bridges, 
was £92,400. In 1827 £89,240 were expended. 

Nothing, perhaps, can more strikingly evince the backward 
state of Spain, as to the means of internal communication, than 
this return. Though about three-and-a-half times as large as 
England, the outlay on account of old and new roads does not 
certainly amount to one-twentieth part of the sums expended for 
the same objects in this part of the United Kingdom! 

In Biscay and Navarre the roads are under the superintendence 
of the provincial administration; and, as might be expected, are 
more numerous, better constructed, and more carefully managed 
than in the rest of the country. The merchants of Bilbao, San 
Sebastian, &c. have contributed greatly to the improvement of 
the roads in their vicinity, having, in the first instance, raised the 
funds by shares, the whole of which were afterwards bought up 
by the deputation, or junta of the province. 

The subject of canals is intimately connected with that of 
internal communication. No country in Europe experiences the 
want of this means of transport more than Spain, and looking at 
the map merely, one would suppose, that in none were there 
greater facilities for the construction of canals. But the nature 
of the country, the imbecility of the government, and the ignorance 
and poverty of the people, oppose almost insuperable obstacles to 
their formation. Still, however, some advances have been made; 
and the government of Ferdinand may, in this respect, be advant- 
ageously contrasted with that of Charles II. During the reign of 
the latter, a company of Dutch contractors offered to render the 
Manganares navigable from Madrid to where it falls into the 
Tagus, and the latter from that point to Lisbon, provided they 
were allowed to levy a duty for a certain number of years on the 
goods conveyed by this channel. The council of Castile took 
this proposal into their serious consideration, and after maturely 
weighing it, pronounced the singular decision, ‘‘ That if it had 
pleased God that these two rivers should have been navigable, 
he would not have wanted human assistance to have made them 
such; but, as he has not done it, it is plain he did not think it 
proper that it should be done. ‘To attempt it, therefore, would 
“De to violate the decrees of his providence, and to mend the 
itffperfections which he designedly left in his works.”* 


* Clarke’s Letters on the Spanish Nation.—p. 284. 
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But such undertakings are no longer looked upon as sinful} 
and many have been projected since the accession of the Bourbon 
dynasty, though few have been completed. ‘The canal of the 
Ebro is the only one at present so far advanced as to be useful 
for the purposes of irrigation and navigation; but it is only par- 
tially completed, an@ during dry seasons it suffers from the want 
of water. ‘The most important project of this sort at present on 
foot is the canal of Castile. Its main branch is intended to lay 
open the country between the Douro and Reynosa, and facilitate 
the transport of grain from the campos of Castile. It passes by 
Valladolid, Palencia, and Aguilar del Campos; a small part of it 
has been executed and is now in operation. A branch of this 
canal is to penetrate to Rio Seco, whilst another is intended to 
extend to Burgos, ‘The sandy nature of the soil, and the deep 
channels of the rivers intended to feed it, (the Canrion, Pisuerga, 
and Arlanza,) oppose serious obstacles to its completion. The 
king has lately charged a company, at the head of which is the 
captain-general of Castile, with the execution of this undertaking; 
and it is probable that the late extraordinary exportation of grain 
for England and France, the advantages of which it has been 
productive, and the prospects which it opens, will afford facilities 
for the arrangements and operations of the company, which it 
could not have met with at any other period. Another com- 
pany has undertaken, what the Dutch contractors formerly 
offered, to render the agus navigable from Aranjuez to Lisbon, 
the free navigation of this river having been stipulated at the con- 
gress of Vienna. It proposes to establish steam-boats of a small 
draft of water upon it, and anticipates the completion of the plan 
in about two years. 

The Guadalquivir was once, it is said, navigable, for flat-bot- 
tomed vessels, as far as Cordova; at present vessels only reach 
Seville. The floods to which this river is subject—the waters 
suddenly rising sometimes upwards of twenty feet in perpendicu- 
lar height, must, it is to be feared, nullify any attempts to render 
it navigable. ‘There are, however, several projects of this sort 
on foot; but none of them is likely to be speedily executed. 

IV. Population. —In most of the seaport towns there has of 
late years been a considerable improvement in the buildings and an 
increase of population. In the northern provinces the houses are 
at present fully occupied, and rents have advanced considerably. 
In passing through Old and New Castile, Andalusia, &c. the 
traveller is apt to suppose that the population is decreasing, 
even where it is, perhaps, increasing with considerable rapidity. 
This arises from the circumstance of the houses being chiefly 
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built of sun-dried bricks, which last only a few years, so that the 
villages have a ruinous appearance, and seem to be half deserted. 
In Madrid and Valladolid rents are low; but this is not so much 
a proof of a diminution of population, as of the poverty of the 
people. In Seville and Valencia, which are surrounded by walls, 
an increase of population would be speedily felt; and would 
cause a demand for houses and a rise of rents. But rents in both 
these cities are low, and there are numerous houses to let. In 
Granada there is an evident improvement in the streets and build- 
ings. The inhabitants of this city, indeed, and of Granada in 
general, are distinguished for their industry; and in consequence 
above 400,000 individuals have been added to the population of 
the province since 1788, being an increase of about two-thirds 
the number then existing in it. The increase in Valencia and 
Catalonia has been similar. 

But independently altogether of the conclusions to which an 
individual may come in travelling through the country, or of the 
returns as to particular provinces, there is the best evidence to 
prove that the population of Spain has increased very considerably 
during the last forty or fifty years, and particularly since the peace 
of 1815. According to a census made by order of govern- 
ment in 1787 arid 1788, the population of Spain amounted to 
10,043,968. A census was again taken in 1797, when it was 
found to amount to 10,541,221. It is, however, believed that 
the numbers given in this census are underrated; for, as certain 
taxes affect corporations and districts of the country proportionally 
to the number of inhabitants, it was for their interest to make 
defective returns. In 1821, the Cortes made an effort to obtain 
authentic accounts of the number of inhabitants, which they esti- 
mated at about 11} millions; but very little dependence can be 
placed on the returns made to them. More recently, however, 
this subject has been carefully investigated by Doctor Minano, 
in the article Espana, in the fourth volume of his Diccionaric 
Geografico, &c. de Espana y Portugal. Having obtained many 
original documents, and compared together the official returns as 
deduced from conscription lists, tax tables, &c. Minano estimated 
the population of Spain in 1826, at 13,732,172. We prefer, 
however, subjoining the following estimate of the population in 
1827, as given in Hassel’s Historical and Statistical Almanack 
for the present year; the character of the compiler warranting the 
conclusion that it is the most correct hitherto published. 
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Inhabitants to 
a Square Mile, 
‘) at an average 
of the whole 
Guadalaxara ; kingdom. 
Cuenga ..... bas cane wes 
La Mancia 


Kingdoms and German 


Provinces. Square Miles. Inhabitants. 


Palencia 
Tore 


Salamanca 

Asturias 

Galicia 

Estramadura 
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Cordova 
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Granada 

Murcia .. 

Aragon cocccccccccccres 
Valencia 

Majorca, Minorca, &c..... 
Catalonia 

Navarre 

Biscay 

Guipuscoa ...... 2000000 


Totals. 8,446.90 


Minano’s estimate for 1826, was, 
Lay Inhabitants 13,490,031 
Clergy 127,345 
Soldiers 100,732 
RE Gi dbiandee ee Ko 0bs ba ceWekees TOON Kise eeeeuwaeeeee 14,064 


13,732,172 


es 


The actual population of Spain may consequently be esti- 
mated at rather more than fourteen millions.* 
The increase during the present century cannot be com- 


* It is singular that M. Laborde should not, when treating of the population of 
Spain, in the 5th volume of the new edition of his work, published in the course of the 
present year, have said one word as to the account of the population now laid before 
the reader. Even if he had not seen the work of Minano, he might have learned from 
the tables published by M. Balbi, that the population was very little, if anything, under 
14,000,000. M. Laborde, however, reckons it only at 12,000,000, and the detailed 
statement which he has published, carries it only to 10,730,000. This it must be con- 
fessed is a very slovenly and careless mode of proceeding. 
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puted at less than three millions, being about a fourth of the 
total number of inhabitants in 1800, And the fact of so consi- 
derable an increase having taken place, notwithstanding the 
almost insuperable obstacles in the way of every sort of industry, 
the multiplied abuses which infect every department of the 
public economy, and the spoliations incident to a prolonged 
and bloody contest, proves how rapidly Spain would advance, 
were she subjected to a government strong enough to enforce 
the administration of justice, and enlightened enough to put 
down flagrant abuses, and to release industry from the trammels 
and burdens by which it is weighed down. 

Don Aatonio de Capmany has the merit of having clearly 
demonstrated the fallacy of the often repeated statements with 
respect to the immense population, and flourishing commerce 
and manufactures of Spain, in the reigns of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, the Emperor Charles V. and Philip II. He has shown, 
from contemporary authorities, that at the period when Spain is 
said to have been most populous, she was very often subject to 
the most dreadful famines, and that there was then the same con- 
stant complaint with respect to the idleness of the people and 
the miserable state of agriculture that there is in our own days.* 
It is admitted, indeed, that both industry and population declined 
during the reigns of Philip III. Philip IV. and Charles II. It 
is, however, certain that the progress of Spain, since the accession 
of the Bourbon dynasty in 1701, and particularly during the 
reign of Charles [1I. has been more than equal to her previous 
decline, and that were she now subjected to a vigorous govern- 
ment like that of Charles V. she would be capable of greater ex- 
ertions than those which distinguished her in the most brilliant 
period of her history. The truth is, that Spain has sunk to her 
present state of utter insignificance, not because she has absolutely 
declined, but because she has not made the same progress as 
others. The bigotry, intolerance, and ignorance of her govern- 
ment, and her vicious institutions, have gone far to extinguish 
every germ of improvement, and have held her in a comparatively 
stationary state, while all. her neighbours have been making 
prodigious advances. Look at the immeasurable difference be- 
tween the England of this day and the England of the age of 
Queen Elizabeth! Had the latter been as powerful as George IV. 
we apprehend she would have looked upon the armadas and 


* See the Questiones Criticas of Don Antonio de Capmany.—pp. 1—73. 

t See the Supplemental Volume added by Don Andres Muriel to the French Trans- 
lation of Coxe’s Memoirs of the Spanish Princes of the House of Bourbon, particularly 
the Compte Rendu of Count Florida Blanca. 
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manifestos of Philip II. with about as much contempt as we 
should look upon those of his imbecile successor Ferdinand. 

V. Taxes—The alcabala in iis original form of ten or four- 
teen per cent. on the sale of every article consumed in the 
towns and villages no longer exists, being now paid in the shape 
of gate duties or octrois (derechos de puertas). ‘These duties 
are levied upon the same articles, and the amount of duty on 
each has been varied according to circumstances; in a few in- 
stances it has been diminished, but in the greater number much 
increased. ‘The same duties are not imposed in the different 
towns; almost every one having a peculiar rate for itself. In ge- 
neral the rate is fixed by the ayuntamiento or council of the 
town; but his majesty’s approbation is necessary before it can 
be carried into execution. Most foreign manufactured goods 
pay about thirty per cent. ad valorem, some as much as sixty. 
Wine pays a duty which in many places is equal to cent. per 
cent. upon its value; and oil from thirty to seventy per cent. 
The alcabala presses severely on every class, but chiefly on the 
poor, and is the object of universal complaint. The ayuntamiento 
receives a certain per centage upon the amount collected at the 
gate of the town for local objects; the rest goes into the Royal 
Treasury. In small villages it is levied only on necessaries, 
as meat, fowls, eggs, oil, corn, &c. In towns which are not 
walled, or have no gates, a tax called the equivalente is levied, 
that is, the inhabitants are assessed in such a sum as the alcabala 
would probably produce, calculating from the revenue afforded 
by other towns of the same size. The alcalde and ayiintamiento 
are responsible for its payment, and they divide the sum very 
arbitrarily amongst the householders, according to their estimate, 
(influenced, of course, by every sort of partiality,) of the products 
each ought to consume. 

Next to the alcabala, tithe is the most oppressive tax in Spain, 
and the most complained of. Formerly it was exacted with 
the greatest rigour, and from articles (amongst others from /us 
malas mugeres, de lo que ganan con su cuerpo—Ley de partida. 
3rd tit. 20, part 2,) which might have been considered beyond the 
reach of clerical rapacity. Senor Arguelles estimates the value 
of the tithe at 600 millions of reals; and according to treasury 
documents it amounted in 1808 to 620 millions. In 1820, how- 
ever, it was estimated by a commission appointed to inquire into 
the subject, at only 335,694,000; but it is generally believed 
that this estimate was as much below the truth as the former was 
probably above it. ‘The clergy, as will be immediately seen, do 
not get the whole of this revenue—perhaps, hardly the half of it. 
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The public taxes may be divided into two classes, those which 
affect the laity, and those which affect the clergy only. Amongst 
the direct taxes on the former are the— 

Frutos civiles. Six per cent. on the produce of all rented lands. 

Medias Annatas. ‘The first half-year’s rental of all entailed 
lands on the accession of the heir. 

Lanzas. Acomposition tax in lieu of the troops which the 
nobles and mayorazos were formerly bound to furnish. 

Subsidio del commercio, A tax of 100,000/. levied upon the 
merchants. ‘The finance minister fixes the proportion which 
each intendancy must pay. The intendants then fix the propor- 
tion payable by each town; and the ayuntamientos assess. the 
individuals. It is so unequally divided, that merchants of the 
first class pay 40/. in some towns, and only 20/, in others. It is 
generally believed that the amount really levied under pretence 
of this tax is double the nominal amount; there being no means 
of checking the misconduct of the officers. 

The bulk of the taxes on the laity is divided into two great 
classes—the rentas generales and the rentas provinciales, The 
former are collected throughout all Spain, with the exception of 
Biscay. ‘They include the revenue derived from the post-office, 
the stamp duties, customs, &c. together with the royal mono- 
polies of salt, tobacco, and gunpowder. ‘The rentas provinciales 
are collected only in the provinces belonging to the crown of 
Castile, and do not, therefore, affect either Biscay, Navarre, 
Catalonia, Arragon, or Valencia, which have peculiar and less 
burdensome taxes. The alcabala is included under this deno- 
mination, as is the hearth tax and many others. During the five 
years from 1814 to 1818, the provincial rents produced, at an 
average, 242,587,018 reals a year. 

The tax denominated paja y utensilio, is appropriated to the 
support of the army. Previously to the reign of Philip V. the 
inhabitants of the different provinces in which the troops were 
quartered, were obliged to furnish them gratuitously with various 
articles of subsistence. But in 1719, this was changed into a 
money contribution, at certain specified rates for officers and 
men, Nothing, however, can be more unjust and unequal than 
this tax, for it imposes a heavy burden on the places where troops 
are stationed, from which the other parts of the country, though 
perhaps richer, where they are not, are entirely exempted. 

The revenue derived from the tobacco and salt monopolies is 
very considerable. Every one is allowed to buy any quantity 
of tobacco he chooses, provided he buys it in the penne 
estancos; but salt is the subject of assessment. ‘The intend- 
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ant fixes the consumption which ought to take place in every 
town under his charge, and the total quantities are delivered to 
the alcaldes, who fix the specific quantity for which each indi- 
vidual must pay, whether he use it or not. ‘The landowners, 
farmers, &c. are charged with a quantity proportioned to the 
number of individuals in their employment, and the cattle and 
sheep which they possess. 

The provinces of Navarre and Biscay, and some others, pur- 
chase by an annual contribution, which does not amount to above 
150,000/. an exemption from a number of petty taxes. The 
cruzado, or bull granting permission to eat meat on Fridays and 
four days every week during Lent, is in general demand all 
over the kingdom, and is supposed to yield from 300,000 to 
500,000/. 

The contributions of the Clergy are 
The Subsidio, or voluntary gift of 100,000/ annually. 

The Excusado, or tithe of the tenth house or farm, originally 
appropriated for building and repairing churches. Pope 
Pius V. allowed Philip II. to apply the produce of this tax 
to his wars against the infidels. It is now applied to the ordi- 
nary expenses of the state. The King has the choice of the 
houses or farms, and naturally selects the most valuable, the 
tithes being paid to a revenue officer instead of the curate. 
This tenth may be considered equivalent to 4th or $th of all 
the tithes of the parish. 

The Tercias Reales is a tax of two-ninths of the tithes received 
by the clergy; this tax, or King’s share of the tithes, has existed 
from a very remote epoch. 

The Noveno. Another ninth part of the tithes annually paid 
to the clergy. This portion was originally placed at the dis- 
posal of the Pope, but has been appropriated by the King. 

The Novales. ‘Tithes on land newly brought into cultivation. 

The Diezmos Exentos. ‘The tithe of all lands originally exempted 
from clerical jurisdiction. The whole of the above taxes are 
farmed. 


These, however, are not the only burthens imposed upon the 
clergy. It has for some time been the practice to oblige them to 
pay two years revenue upon their appointment to a new benefice. 
The payment is made during a period of four years, being the 
half of each year’s income; and on the expiration of this term 
the incumbent is sometimes removed to another living, to undergo 
the same depletory operation during another four years. In con- 
sequence of this policy, the Spanish clergy, formerly so wealthy, 
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are now, in many cases, indifferently enough provided for, and 
are daily becoming of less consequence in the estimation of the 
people as well as of the government. - 
here are the best reasons for believing that from the French 
invasion in 1808, until the commencement of 1828, the revenues 
have hardly ever exceeded the expenditure, exclusive of the interest 
of the debt. In the beginning of last year, however, considerable 
reforms were introduced into most departments. The following 
estimate of the expenses for the year commencing Ist April, 1828, 
on the reformed plan, was published in the Gazette as official ; 
but it is impossible to determine as to the degree of credit to be 
given to it, except that the charge on account of the interest of 
the debt does not amount to a third of what it ought to be. 
Department of the War Minister . . . . . £2,650,550 
Ditto Finance ditto . . . . $794,110 
Ditto a ae 651,030 . . 1,445,140 
Ditto of Grace and Justice (Interior) . . . . 145,119 
ee ee ee a 400,000 
Ditto State (Estado) . 108,930 
Ditto Royal Household 505,900 


£5,255, 639 


The revenue of 1828 is stated to have amounted to 5,988,410/. 

Besides the expenses classed under the several heads above- 
mentioned there are numerous local expenses under the direction 
of societies and commissions, of which no account is given. 
Neither is the pay and clothing of the Realistas, forming a body 
of from 250,000 to 300,000 volunteers, included. ‘The money 
for these purposes is levied, as already mentioned, by a tax on 
the articles consumed in the towns and villages, and is distributed 
by the ayuntamientos or local communities. 

It is hardly necessary, after what has been previously stated, to 
say that taxation in Spain is in the last degree defective. It 
has, in fact, almost every fault which can vitiate a revenue system, 
and render it a curse to a country. It is grossly unequal and arbi- 
trary; no one can ever previously tell what sum he may have to 
contribute; and from the highest functionaries downwards there 
is the most flagrant corruption and abuse. No fewer than 1000 
superior officers, 2050 inferior ditto, and 13,600 subalterns, in 
all 16,650 individuals, are employed in the collection of the cus- 
tom duties; and as they receive only a miserable pittance, they 
levy contributions for their own pockets; and take bribes, from 
a penny upwards, whenever they have an opportunity. It is 
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plain, therefore, that the ostensible revenue of six millions sterling 
costs the country a vast deal more. Many well-informed Spaniards* 
are of opinion that were the total amount of taxes estimated at 
twelve millions, it would be rather under than above the mark! 

Notwithstanding the apparently flourishing state of the Spanish 
revenue, as represented im the Madrid Gazette, it is certain 
that down to the present moment the salaries of the employés 
are in arrear from four to six months, and are very irregularly paid. 
Of the troops the guards only receive their pay regularly; that 
of the other regiments is always in arrear, though they are better 

aid now than formerly. ‘The fundholders do not fare better. 

t is seldom that more than one quarter’s interest is paid in the 
year, with the exception of the French loans. According to the 
budget of the Cortes for 1822, the ways and means, or total re- 
venues, were estimated at 562,800,000 reals, and the expenses at 
664,812,321, leaving a deficit of 102,012, 321 reals, or 1,063,000/. 
To cover this deficit, the Cortes endeavoured to organize a direct 
tax on the profits of agriculture, trade, and manufactures, some- 
what after the plan of the income tax imposed in this country 
during the late war. But as soon as the Cortes were overthrown, 
the ancient order of things was re-established, and taxation again 
placed on the footing already mentioned. 

At present, therefore, Spain may be described as in a state not 
only of declared bankruptcy, inasmuch as the existing govern- 
ment has disavowed the loans negotiated by the Cortes, but as 
being, even if she had the desire, totally unable to make good her 
engagements. In fact the whole revenue of the state would do 
little more than pay the interest of the debt. And to make any 
radical or material improvement in the state of the finances 
would require a total change in almost all the public institutions, 
and in the entire system of taxation. Such a change, in short, as 
Napoleon might have introduced, supposing he had succeeded in 
his attempt to subjugate Spain. 

Taking into view the poverty of the inhabitants, the want of 
industry, the stagnation of commerce, and the cessation of all re- 
mittances from the colonies, Spain may justly be considered as 
being at this moment the heaviest taxed country of Europe. 

VI. New Manufactures——Numerous manufactures of various 
kinds have been established in Catalonia within the last ten 
years. Those of silk and cotton are the most extensive, and are 
in a thriving state. The silk manufactures of Talavera, Seville, 
Granada, and Malaga, are comparatively insignificant. In Va- 
lencia only is any attempt made to rival the Catalans in the pro- 
duction’ of the silk articles that are still demanded in Spain. 
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It is estimated that there are in all about 16,000 hands, at present 
employed in the different operations of spinning, twisting, and 
weaving silk. 

There are numerous manufactories of coarse cloth, pano pardo, 
especially in Arragon and Catalonia. Foreign coarse cloths are 
either entirely prohibited, or so high a duty laid on them as to 
hinder their importation. In Catalonia there are manufactories 
of fine cloths, as there are also at Guadalaxara and Alcay in Va- 
lencia. The finest cloths in Spain are made in the latter; the 
establishments are numerous and flourishing, and occupy about 
10,000 hands. The establishment for the manufacture of fine 
cloths at Segovia has been idle for some years, but an English 
company has lately taken the works, and intends commencing 
operations on an extensive scale. The machinery at Segovia is of 
English workmanship; that of Alcay was brought from Holland. 

In the northern provinces tanning is the most active branch 
of manufacture; they supply the mterior, in which there are 
very few tan works; a few exist in Andalusia. In the north, 
the tanners are almost all Basques, from the French side of the 
Pyrenees, who, having fled to Spain to avoid the conscription, 
introduced this valuable branch of industry. In Andalusia the 
tan works are principally in the hands of Englishmen. 

Several paper and hat manufactories have also been established 
within the last few years, and have had a reasonable degree of suc- 
cess. There are several manufactories of arms, principally on 
account of government, but very little is done in cutlery ware. 
Potteries are numerous, though in general none but wares of the 
coarsest kind are produced. In Catalonia, indeed, and the 
northern part of Valencia, a somewhat better description of 
pottery is made, but the art is still in its infancy. There is a 
royal manufactory of porcelain at Madrid, on the plan of the 
French one at Sévres, the produce of which is very superior; but 
like its prototype, it costs much more than it produces. The 
linen manufacture oftGallicia, which at one period employed a 
large portion of its inhabitants, has not been able to sustain the 
competition of the Germans and English, and is now of little im- 
portance. 

VII. Iron Manufactures of Biscay.—It would appear from 
a report made to the deputation or junta of the province of 
Biscay in 1827, on the state of the iron manufactures, that they 
were then very much depressed, hardly in any instance pay- 
ing the expenses. This report was, however, made in the view 
of inducing government to prohibit the introduction of any iron, 
except that of Biscay, into the other provinces; and it may, 
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therefore, be fairly presumed that it is a good deal exaggerated. 
In 1828 the iron manufactories were in considerable activity. 
They are very numerous, but none of them is on an extensive 
scale, generally employing only four or five workmen. There 
is only one smelting manufactory at Bilbao, and both funds 
and workmen seem to be wanting to conduct this operation 
on any considerable scale. The importation of cast iron utensils 
is prohibited, which affords a fine field, had the Spaniards 
talent and industry to take advantage of it. With the excep- 
tion of the Biscay provinces, iron has not been wrought to any 
extent in Spain. ‘The principal supply is from the moun- 
tain of Sommorostra between Bilbao and Santander. The 
works commenced at Pederosa in Andalusia, by a company in 
Seville, have not, hitherto, been attended with any success, In 
consequence, it is said, of mismanagement. On the opposite 
side of Andalusia, at Martulla, another company has recently 
been established, which has brought machinery from Germany 
and England, and is expected to conduct its operations upon a 
scale not previously attempted in Spain. 

In almost every village in the three Biscay provinces there are 
manufactories of some kind of iron ware. Horse shoes, coarse 
locks, fusils, and bedsteads, are the leading articles, with which 
they supply the interior. A number of mules pass daily through 
Vittoria for the interior, carrying each about 200lbs. weight of 
horse shoes. Government has an establishment in Valencia for 
the manufacture of muskets, pistols and sabres. ‘There is another 
at Durango, carried on by private individuals. 

There is a general complaint of the increasing scarcity of 
wood for fuel, and of its consequent advance in price. The 
coal mines nearest to Biscay are in Asturias, at Aviles and Gijon, 
but coal is hardly used in the manufacture of iron. It appears 
from a report made by the intendant of Asturias in January, 
1828, relative to a demand by the company for the navigation of 
the Tagus, for permission to import foreign coal for the use of 
the steam vessels they propose employing, that these mines are 
of great extent and very rich. The lowest price at which coal 
can be put on board at Gijon and Aviles, varies, according to 
this report, from 13s. 6d. to 15s. 6d. per ton of 20 cwt., being 
about double the price of English coal. 

The inquiries made by a committee of the junta of Biscay in 
1827 show an extraordinary variety in the cost of extracting the 
ore, as well as in the proportions in which ore, labour, fuel, &c. 
enter into the cost of iron—a discrepancy which shows that the 
manufacturers are as yet very little advanced in their business. 
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For every 100lbs. of iron 

The ore is valued differently at from 14% per cent. to 274 per cent. 
Be is ts a ee 
Workmen and labour. . . . . 9% . « « 103 

Rent of buildings . . . . . « 6 «. «© « 10% 


The exportation of iron ore is prohibited, but considerable 
quantities are notwithstanding sent to France. It does not ap- 

* pear that any of the manufactured articles are exported. A small 
uantity of iron in bars is exported to Bayonne and Bordeaux. 
VIII. Circulation of internal Bills of Exchange—Currency.— 
There are no substitutes for cash in ordinary transactions im 
Spain, but there is a considerable circulation of internal bills of 
exchange. ‘These, however, do not pass from hand to hand as 
“cash, except by special arrangement. Every merchant of any 
consideration is more or less engaged in the purchase and sale of 
bills. The trade of a banker, as it is understood in England, is 
unknown. All merchants in good credit call themselves bankers, 
do banking business, and have agents and connections in the dif- 
ferent towns to facilitate their operations. The danger and diffi- 
culty of transmitting money is the cause of this extensive trade in 
bills, as those who have payments to make, prefer paying a pre- 
mium on the amount rather than risk the conveyance of specie. 
This practice is so general that a different exchange exists be- 
tween towns only a few leagues distant. Most of the banking 
business is thus done by merchants, who instead of discounting 
bills, buy them ; giving a premium, or taking a discount, according 
to the greater or less demand for, and supply of, paper in the 
market. The brokers who arrange these bargains receive 1/. per 
1000/, from each of the parties. Merchants are not in the 
practice of charging a commission. ‘The rate of exchange varies 
from 2% per cent. gain, to 2$ per cent. loss. In January last, 
paper ou Valladolid and Santander brought in Madrid a premium 
. of 1} per cent. whilst that on Valencia, Granada, &c. was at about 
an equal discount. The solidity of the house offering paper affects, 
of course, the rate of exchange to the extent, perhaps, of 1 or 2 per 
cent. Three-fourths of the bills in circulation are at short dates, 
or payable within a month after date. Those at two days sight are 
allowed eight days grace, unless the word fixed be added. ‘The 
same grace is given to bills which run from the date. Bills 
drawn on Spain from foreign countries have fourteen days gracé : 
in Bilbao inland bills are allowed twenty days grace when they 
are at more than four days sight. There are in most towns 
individuals who employ their spare cash in discounting bills, but 
in general they require several indorsers. Interest commonly 
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varies from 3 to 44 per cent. but when money is much wanted for 
speculation it advances to 7, 8, and 9 per cent.; even 14 and 18 
per cent. have been paid on such occasions when the borrower hap- 
pened to be in doubtful circumstances. Good houses calculate 
on getting their bills discounted at 3 and 3 per cent., but it is 
not generally the practice to have recourse to discounts. More 
money is employed in this way, in consequence of the small re- 
turn yielded by property in land and houses. Interest is under- 
stood to be fixed by law at 6 per cent. on mercantile transactions, 
and at 3 per cent. on mortgage, but it is evaded with the utmost” 
ease: in mercantile dealings, indeed, no attention seems to be 
paid to it, nor is there any penalty inflicted on those who take 
more than the legal rate. There are no bankers with whom 
money may be lodged at interest, and generally the merchants do 
not enjoy a great degree of confidence. People prefer hoarding 
their money to running the risk of losing it by entrusting it to 
another; or they lend on mortgage, taking a premium in, addi- 
tion to the 3 per cent. allowed by iaw. ‘The money in circulation 
consists of gold and silver coins of very various values, and cop- 
per. Dollars are rarely seen, especially in the north and near 
the sea coast, in consequence of the premium they bear in Franee. 
Payments, when large, become a serious matter, and occasion a 
great deal of trouble in counting, examining, and weighing the 
coins. 

Travellers are allowed to carry out of the country a sum for 
their expenses, which must not exceed 20/. in gold coin only; 
carriers and others of that class being allowed to carry a much 
smaller sim. The exportation of dollars, whatever may be the 
pretence, is totally prohibited, under the penalty of confiscation 
and imprisonment. Every person passing the frontiers is exa- 
mined at the nearest custom-house, where he either produces his 
purse or declares the amount of money in his possession, and 
receives a permit. Should he have more than the legal quantity 
it may be seized. 

IX. Coasting T'rade—Imports and Exports.—The transport 
of salt from Cadiz and Torrevieju for the fisheries of Gallicia, 
Asturias, &c. is almost entirely in the hands of Swedes; but with 
this exception, foreign vessels are not permitted to engage in the 
coasting trade of Spain. ‘The northern fisheries employ a great 
many hands, and enjoy a superior degree of protection, in conse- 
quence of one of the partners being at present minister of Finances 
The sardine fishery is very successful; the parties engaged im 
it endeavour to exclude competition and substitute their produce 
for foreign fish. The herrings of the north are not now admitted, 
the sardine being abundant enough to supply their place. There 
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is also a wish to increase the number of Spanish sailors; the 
boldness and skill of those of the north being justly, perhaps, at- 
tributed to the fisheries, in which a considerable portion of the 
inhabitants is engaged. 

No official commercial documents had been published in 
Spain for a long period previously to 1828; but the Balanza 
Mercantil for the year 1826 was then compiled and given to the 
public, with the promise of a similar account annually.* The 


* The following Table is taken from this account, the sums being converted into 
Englis!: money. 


Official Value of Imports and Exports during the Yeur 1826. 


1 
214,660 
68,940 
637,800 957 ,395 
450,350 726,170 
Germany 26,670 150,510 
Holland ‘a 56,185 133,525 
Prussia 5 
4,085 
Denmark 11,585 
Sweden 


Turkey 


Sardinia 110,895 
Portugal 146,160 204,090 
Spanish American Colonies 330,373 754,690 


£1,799,485 £3,773,475F 


Amount of importations from the different states in Europe, the 
United States of America, Asia, and Africa ............ +» £3,018,785 
Ditto ditto from Spanish American Colonies and Phillip. Isles 754,690 
3,778,475 

Amount of exportations to the former + £1,469,112 

Ditto ditto LL eee $30,373 
1,799,485 


Balance against Spain - £1,973,990 


Very little confidence can be placed in this account. The import of tobacco is not 
given, nor is any account given of the imports and exports into and from the free pro- 
vinces of the north. It may also be estimated, that from a quarter to one-third more 


goods are clandestinely imported into Spain, beyond the quantities declared in the 
official returns. 


+ £81,780 in gold and silver, coined and in bars, included. 
H2 
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only other official statement of exportations and importations was 
published in 1803 for the year 1792. 

X. Indigent Poor—Mendicity.—In every considerable town 
there are numerous establishments devoted exclusively to the 
support of the poor. These derive their funds principally from 
legacies of lands and rents, partly left by private individuals and 
partly by bishops. They consist of hospitals for the support of 
the indigent, houses of refuge, foundling hospitals, infirmaries, 
and seminaries in which poor children are fed and educated. 
Most of these establishments are under the management of the 
clergy. In the northern provinces, where the legacies for the 
support of hospitals have been comparatively unimportant, they 
are principally established and supported by public subscription, 
deficiencies of revenue being made up by collections in the 
churches at certain festivals. 

| The convents also support a number of poor; but the money 
devoted to this object by the wealthy communities of friars is tri- 
fling. The Franciscan, Dominican, and Capuchin orders chiefly 
distinguish themselves in this work; and these are all begging 
fraternities, depending on their success in this degrading profes- 
sion for their own support. Such, however, is its profitable na- 
ture, that they not only provide for themselves, but keep open 
table for a certain number of poor. The Capuchins of Seville 
feed forty poor persons daily in addition to their own numerous 
brotherhood. 

The only contribution towards the support of the poor that 
can be considered as coming directly from the public funds, is a 
portion of the revenue collected by the vicar-general of Crusades. 
Upwards of £30,000 derived from this source, is annually di- 
vided amongst the different hospitals of the kingdom. It is im- 
possible to lay any general view of the state of indigence in Spain 
before our readers, as with the exception of a few of the establish- 
ments supported by private subscription, the rest give no account 
either of their revenues or the number of persons they support. 

Notwithstanding the establishments referred to, the number of 
beggars is very great, and is nowhere greater than in the large 
cities where those establishments most abound. In this respect 
there has been no improvement since Mr. Townsend visited 
Spain. Begging, indeed, is in the provinces subjected to the 
crown of Castile anything but disgraceful; and it is still cus- 
tomary for the students in some of the universities to go on beg- 
ging tours during the vacation, exercising their profession with 
the greatest effrontery. 

In some towns in the provinces not belonging to the crown of 
Castile, begging is prohibited; vagrants being placed in the hos- 
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pitals, where they are fed and employed somewhat in the manner 
of the charity workhouses in England. 

In Madrid, during the year ending 1st December, 1827, there 
were 1,240 marriages. ‘The 

~ hanoee: same year were, , 4,341 

Tlegitimate ...ccccccccccece 1,071 


Deaths, in private houses ...... 2,111 
Ditto, in three principal hospitals 1,742 


5,412 3,853 


The number admitted into the foundling hospitals during the 
same year is stated at 1,071; and so dreadful is the mortality 
that only 817 are reported to have lived long enough to be bap- 
tized! ‘The general impression is, that at an average, from half 
to two-thirds of the children sent to the various foundling hos- 
pitals throughout the kingdom, die in the course of the first year 
from want of care, bad management, &c. 

There are several hospitals in Madrid which do not return the 
number of deaths; nor is there any return from the numerous re- 
ligious communities which exist in that city. 

The number of patients admitted into the three great hospitals 
during the above year was 15,504, of whom 13,718 were dis- 
missed cured. 

The sacred and royal Monte de Piedad of Madrid has relieved 
from purgatory since its establishment in 1724 till November, 
1826, 


1,030,395 souls, atanexpenseof .... . £1,720,437 
11,402 ,, from the Ist Nov. 1826 to Nov. 1827 14,276 


1,041,797 £1,734,713 


The number of masses celebrated to accomplish this pious 
work was 548,921, consequently each soul cost | 3% masses, or 
34s. 4d. 

XI. Wages of common Labourers.—Considerable differences 
exist in the rates of wages paid to labourers in different parts 
of Spain. In the industrious provinces of the north they are 
generally a third lower than in the idle provinces of the centre. 
In the latter the population consisting almost entirely of small 
proprietors, farmers, &c., the arrieros are not easily induced 
to labour; and the indigent poor prefer eating their dinner in 
hospitals or convents to earning it in the sweat of their brow. 
Iu Biscay, and generally throughout the north, the inhabitants are 
poor but industrious, and the rate of wages moderate. There is 
but little difference between wages in the towns and in the coun- 
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try; it is generally a little lower in the latter, perhaps in the 
ratio of 6 to 7. The following is an approximation of the 
average rates of labour throughout the year:— 


Superior. Inferior. English Money. 


Farm Labourers -+ 5frls. 1s. 5d. and 18d. 
Labourers on the Roads . 2h. 


Masons and Carpenters D cece 14s. 10d, and Is. 2kd. 
Woollen Manufactories and Paper Ditto in 
} eeee 2s. and 1s. 2d. 
Alcoy 2 


Labourers in Royal Tobacco Factory at : 
Seville, viz. 2,000 men and 2,000 wo-> 10 .... 2s. and 10d. 


Ditto in the Mines at Adra, about 10,000 .. 6 1s, 23d. 

Silk Spinning Factories in Valencia(women) 5 .... 1s. and 10d. 
Silk Weavers in ditto (men) bees 4s. 10d. and 1s. 
Coopers (very scarce) 


Working hours from 7 in the morning till 10 in the evening. 


The arrieros or carriers, divided into the two classes of masters 
and servants, form the most numerous of the working classes. 
The servants receive from 3 to 4 reals per day, (74d. to 10d.,) 
and have their expenses paid when on a journey. 

The number of working days in the year ~ be estimated at 273 

Sundays... . . » « « 52 
Religious festivals. . cea & 
Only half-work on 32 demi-ditto . . . . . . . 16 92 


365 

Labouring servants, boarded with their masters, receive in 
town and country from 2} to 4 reals, or from 64d. to 10d. per 
day. 

The rates above mentioned are about as high as the average 
of those paid for similar descriptions of work in England; but 
when the quantity of work done is taken into account, they are 
decidedly higher. Piece-work is little known in Spain, because 
it lays the employer under the necessity of exercising the most 
unremitting vigilance, in order to secure due care in its execu- 
tion; and work done by the day may be moderately estimated at 
from a fourth to a third less than would be performed by English 
workmen. One hour a-day may be said to be lost in smoking 
and lighting cigars. Government has lately made it a rule in all 
their establishments, such as the tobacco factories, &c., to engage 
such workmen only as will undertake to labour every day, Sun- 
days not excepted. ‘There are only five or six holidays allowed ; 
and on festival days mass is performed in the workshops in the 
morning. Many. private mining and manufacturing establish- 
ments follow this example, except that they do not enforce 


working on Sundays. ‘he bishops evince no great reluctance to 
sanction these innovations. 
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XII. Ordinary Food of the People—Prices of the Articles 


most in use.—The food of the labouring classes throughout most 
part of Spain consists of bacon, bread, garbanzos (Spanish peas) 
and beans, green vegetables, wine, oil, and garlic. 

These articles form what may be denominated, the absolute ne- 
cessaries of life. The men take a little bread and wine, or more ge- 
nerally brandy, in the morning. The women and children, a soup 
of bread, garlic, and a little oil. Dinner, served according to the 
custom of the province from 10 A.M. to 1 P.M., consists of a 
soup of bacon and beans or bread, or a dish of greens dressed in 
oil and wine; the latter is never mixed with water; from 2 to 4 
is the merienda, consisting of bread aad wine; and at 9 or 10 at 
night, soup of garlic, oil, and bread, with some vegetables and wine 
is served up. ‘The poor rarely eat meat, and only occasionally 
fish, except upon the sea-coast. It may, however, be observed, 
that the gains of the labourer rarely exceed the demands of the 
week. When some lucky accident gives him the command of a 
few extra shillings, they are spent in adding something better to 
his food. Eating is, in fact, the principal enjoyment of the lower 
class of Spaniards; they also drink considerably, though rarely to 
intoxication. The prices of the subjoined articles vary almost in 
every village. ‘The following are the highest and lowest rates :— 

Bacon (fat), 43d. to 7d. per lb. 

Bread, coarse 3d. to 1d. per lb., fine 14d. to 2d. per Ib. 
Garbanzos, 2d. to 34d. per lb., Beans, $d. to 3d. 
Wine, 3d. to 3d. per bottle. 

Oil, 1d. to 24d. per Ib. 

Salt fish, 2d. to 34d. per Ib. 

Beef and mutton, 3$d. to 5d. per lb., neither good. 


The bread used throughout Spain is not fermented like French 
and English bread, but is simply flour, water, and salt, baked, 
and fired in the usual way. 

It is not easy to form any approximative estimate, of the pro- 
portion of each of the above articles used by the people, or of the 
distribution of the money which they annually earn. They have 
not the most distant idea as to what they respectively pay for food, 
clothing, fuel, &c. They can only tell what the rent of their apart- 
ments amounts to; and this, for a family of four or five, varies, 
according to the locality, from thirty to sixty shillings per annum. 
‘The caves round Granada, occupied by upwards of 5,000 of the 
inhabitants of that city and suburbs, rent at from ten to eighteen 
shillings a-year. Clothes cost the men very little. Many of them 
wear the same dress ten or twelve years. The capa or cloak 
often serves two or three successive generations. At Valladolid, 
where living is cheap, we have heard it estimated by those well 
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acquainted with the circumstances, that a labouring family of 
on persons might subsist pretty comfortably for about tenpence 
a-day. 

The workhouse returns give an annual average expense of from 
fourpence to sixpence per day, for men, women, and children. 

XIII. State of Crime.—Assassination and highway robbery 
are the crimes most complained of. . 

The administration of justice is extremely slow and uncertain, 
occasioned partly by the privilege of appeal on the most trivial 
grounds, and partly, as many allege, and we believe truly, by 
the corruption of the judges, who are notoriously subject to the 
influences of wealth and power. The consequence is that, in 
most instances, individuals prefer submitting to an injury rather 
than risk a suit. 

The system of legislation, with respect to criminal matters, is 
as bad as possible. A person robbed or assaulted is bound not 
only to prosecute, but, if unsuccessful, to pay all expenses; and 
is, indeed, forced to lodge a sum of money with the alcalde be- 
fore any steps are taken in the business. In cases of murder and 
assassination witnesses are afraid to come forward, as it very often 
happens that they are imprisoned, until they establish their inno- 
cence. But even when braving all these dangers, individuals 
boldly denounce a crime, there are at least five chances to one 
that the culprit escapes from prison, or compounds his felony 
with the judges; and in that case the accusers have every thing to 
dread from the vengeance of the criminal. The banditti are nu- 
merous and powerful; not only over-awing those amongst whom 
they live, but keeping all the petty alcaldes in their pay; so that 
they are enabled to prosecute their murderous career with impu- 
nity. Even when a robber or assassin has been convicted and 
sentenced, there is no certainty that punishment will follow. 
Thus, from execrable laws, still more execrably administered, it 
is commonly said in Spain, that not one crime out of ten is ever 
brought before the courts. We believe, indeed, that this propor- 
tion is over-rated; but if we take it at one in three or four, we 
shall not certainly be beyond the mark. 

The late chief of a gang of banditti, which kept the south of 
Spain in terror, is now protector of the diligence from Aranjuez 
to Seville. We have been told, that the produce of a year’s rob- 
bery by himself and a numerous party, amounted, all deductions 
made, to only fourteen dollars, ‘The great expense was incurred 
in bribing the alcaldes, and inferior officers and soldiers. In the 
south and east the carriers and muleteers pay a regular contribu- 
tion to the banditti who infest their routes; by this means ensuring 
their own safe passage, as well as that of the goods and pas- 
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sengers entrusted to their care. This contribution costs from two 
to ten pounds a quarter, according to the number of men and 
mules employed. These conventions are very rarely broken. 

Besides the ordinary courts for the trial of those accused of 
robbery and murder, military tribunals were organized three 
years since in Gallicia, Estremadura, Valencia, and Murcia, 
which had a good effect. They were, however, suppressed last 
year; and since then the robbers have become as numerous as 
ever. It must, indeed, be confessed, that the military courts were 
somewhat arbitrary in their mode of procedure; the soldiers em- 
ployed rarely waiting the slow forms of the law, but shooting on 
the instant, every thief-looking person they met upon the moun- 
tains! Since their suppression, parties of realistas, (absolute 
volunteers,) have been employed to protect the roads; but they 
are quite as much dreaded by travellers as the regular robbers. 
The establishment of the realistas dates from 1823. They are 
entirely under the direction of the priests, and consist of the very 
dregs of the population, comprising all the most worthless vaga- 
bonds to be found in the country. ‘These apostles of despotism 
amount, as has been already stated, to between 250,000 and 
300,000. ‘They have liberty to carry arms, and to enjoy the plea- 
sures of the chase, while an industrious and honest man, espe- 
cially if he have a little property, has no such privilege. 

It is not customary to publish any account of the robberies, 
which occur almost daily. But to show their frequency and the 
boldness with which they are undertaken, it is enough to men- 
tion, that the diligence from Madrid to Barcelona, though es- 
corted by several soldiers, was robbed at least ten times in the 
course of last year. ‘The mail-coach from Madrid to Bayonne 
met with the same treatment either four or five times; the rob- 
bery being, in more than one instance, accompanied by the death 
or wounding of the postillions. 

The only return of cases, prosecutions, and sentences, which 
appears ever to have been made by the supreme courts of justice, 
was published in the Madrid Gazette of November, 1827. And 
notwithstanding it is, in many respects, exceedingly defective, it 
possesses great interest, as affording some means of comparing 
the state of crime in Spain with its state in other countries. It 
will be observed, that two very important tribunals, those of 
Arragon and Valencia, have sent no returns. 
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ain. 


Law Suits and Criminal Cases, regular and summary, brought 
before the different Courts of Spain during the year 1826, with 


the number still pending. 


! 
CIVIL. 
| 
j 
) 


Regular. | Summaru. 


| 
| 
‘Zermi- |Pend-| Termi- |Pend- 
nated. | ing. nated. | ing. 


— — 


Supreme Court, Madrid 
Concileria Royal, Val- 2 
ladolid 


95 ankn none 
2,184 41 7 


Granada ..| 2,310 26 
Valencia ..| no return | 
Navarre ..| 2,260 |none 
Royal Tribunal,Gallicia..| 923 | 321| 
Seville ....] 643 | 59) 
Asturias 71 
Estremadara 85 
Catalonia ..| 279 
Arragon 


1,157 
3,423 

695 
, 3,142 
36 56} 13 


595) 18,783| 151 





Total ..| 8,850 


Sinone | 


207 12 | 


7,340|none 
unkn}| 


no return {| 


CRIMINAL, 
| Regular. 


Termi- |Pend-} Termi- 


nated, | ing. 
1,078) 246 
2,766)unkn 


2,092) °40 


817|none 
2,005\unkn 
2,306'unkn 
491| 39 
972) 518 
—_ 139 


| 


| 


Summary. 


Pend- 


nated. | ing. 


unknown 


3,398, none| 
7 


unknown 


1,329|unkn 
166, 7 

unknown 
166 


Withdrawn. 


In the above return the crimes of lesser magnitude, usually de- 
cided by the corregidors and alcaldes of the towns and villages, 
are not included; nor even those, as to which the inferior magis- 
trates thought it necessary to consult the superior courts before 


passing sentence. 


Sentences awarded by the Courts in the above Criminal Cases. 


Pillory and 

Whipping. 
orced Labour in 
rsenals & Galleys. 


Supreme Court . 

Chanc. of Valladolid ..... itn 

Ditto of Granada 

Council of Navarre .. 

Tribunal of Gallicia 
OUD s cv deesnss 
Asturias 
Estremadura . 
Catalonia i1 


Total 


Imprisonment and 


rvice in Army 


Transportation. 
and Navy. 


| Se 
s 
pension from Office. 


Deprival or Sus- 


to 


167} 55) 4,960) 1,217! 479) 46) 7,038 


Fined and placed 
Pardoned. 


under Surveillance. 


1 


22 
26 


Bala 


Dimissed or not 


proved. 


231 


52 
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Classification of Crimes for which the preceding Sentences were 
awarded. 


COURTS. 


Infanticide. 
Poisoning. 
Stabbing and 
Wounding. 
Cannibalism. 
Rape. 
Public Inde- 
Assault. 

lasphemy. 
Wilful fire- 
raising. 
Forgery. 
Malversation, 
Breach of Trust 


Prevarication. 
Various ex- 


Supreme Court® ....] .. frcfeo] «+ [eofecfecfee| «+ 06 fesfoe! co Josh oe 
Chanc. of Valladolid | 395} 7].. ne g 502) 4/34) 416} 2) 370 
Granada..| 258}..].. aohbblsilee er 98)..} 902 

14)..| 414 


Council of Navarre ..| 76]..}..] 152)..]..]..].. ees UU 
Tribunal of Seville* Egel ‘a0 “Leakaalsstsel. oak. we teal enh. ney keeee ck Senos 
Astarians scl "SBP. of. 28 ce becde cto cfee oo Giclsc) ve eo ae 
Estremadura |. 175}. .|.. pet Bhesluch «s § 194)..| 2} 16)..) 375 
Gallicia* +. Saeed, do Bed oe ees ee ee ee ee eee, Oe 
Catalonia ..| 294) 6) 5 378) 1} 2).. ! ..| 22 | 288) 6} 7: 96) 8] 339 


Total ../1233)13)| 5 1773, 1}16 369/27) 56 |1620)10/45 640)10)2782 
3 Courts not classified; 2 no return; 6 regular; 11 Total Courts. 


The number of criminals in the above Tables does not corre- 
spond with the number of crimes in any instance; nor does the 
total of the latter, addimg the corresponding numbers for Madrid, 
Gallicia, and Seville, omitted in the classified returns, correspond 
with the total cases, in which punishments appear to have been 
awarded. No explanation is given of these discrepancies. Se- 
veral of the Tribunals have made their returns without any regard 
to classification. Valladolid and Catalonia present the greatest 
variety of crimes; but this is a consequence merely of the re- 
turns being more minute. 

No notice is taken of the numbers condemned to be executed, 
whose sentences were carried into effect. 

It is stated, that of those condemned to death in Madrid, four 
wete absent (per contumace); one was absent in Gallicia, and 
fifty-four in Catalonia. ‘The other courts do not make this dis- 
tinction in their returns. 

But, notwithstanding the defects in these returns, the view 
which they give of the state of society in Spain is such as, fortu- 
nately, cannot be matched in any other country, not even in Por-: 
tugal or Tipperary. ‘That there should, in a population of only: 
fourteen millions, be, in the course of a single year, 1,2¢3 
murders, and 1,773 attempts at murder, accompanied by stabbing 
and wounding, exhibits a ferocity on the part of the people, and 
an imbecility on the part of government, without a parallel, we 


* No returns have been made from these three Courts. 
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shall not say in the history of civilized nations, but even amongst 
savage hordes. The population of England and Wales differs 
very little from that of Spain; and during the years 1826 and 
1827, there were seventy-four individuals, being.at the rate of 
thirty-seven each year, convicted of murder, and of attempts at 
murder by stabbing, shooting, poisoning, &c. Hence it results 
that, for every single individual convicted of these crimes in this 
part of the British empire, there were eighty-one convicted in 
Spain! Such are the comparative fruits of good government and 
of tyranny and misrule. Surely if there be any truth in the 
remark of Hume, that when human affairs have sunk to a certain 
point of depression they naturally begin to ascend in an opposite 
direction, the regeneration of Spain cannot be far distant. 


Art. IV.—Collection des Romans Grecs traduits en Francais ; 
avec des notes, par MM. Courier, Larcher, et autres Hellénistes. 
14 vols. 16mo. Paris, 1822—1828.* 


Why did not the Greeks, in their classic ages, invent romances ? 
How is it that the fathers of poetry, history, and philosophy—the 
masters of painting, sculpture, and architecture, were ignorant of 
the novel? These are questions that have long exercised the 
ingenuity of the learned. The fact being only too true, that 
romantic fiction was unknown in Greece till after the Alexandrian 
age, it was necessary to investigate and probe to the bottom a cir- 
cumstance so mysterious, not to say anything worse of it. The 
history of the people, therefore, their moral character and political 
institutions, were all eagerly ransacked for pegs to hang a theory 
upon; and if in the course of conversation, a novice timidly insi- 
nuated the counter-question—Is it not equally surprising that the 
polished Greeks were ignorant of the table-cloth ?—that the country 
of Archimedes was not the birth-place of the steam-engine? the 
querist was answered with a shrug, and his speculations went no 
further. Without meaning to defend for a moment so irreverent 
a mode of quashing the inquiry, or presuming to set up any sys- 
tem of our own, we must be allowed to say, that the fashionable 
theories on this subject contain somewhat more of the superficial, 
the unphilosophical, and the fallacious, than we are accustomed 
to meet within bounds so narrow: M. Villemain, an able and 
elegant writer, has, in the very ingenious “ Literary Essay” pre- 
fixed to the Collection before us, reduced to shape the floating 


* This Collection is not yet finished ; two volumes (the sixth and seventh) remain 
to be published. It is very neatly got up, and the engravings afe respectable. 
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ideas of the learned, and his dogmas appear to have been received 
with general acquiescence. 

« In a country,” says he, “ so happily born for the arts, fiction 
naturally demanded verse, and the people were unwilling to de- 
scend from the beautiful fables, so well sung by the poets, to 
recitations in prose, which could have contained only vulgar lies. 
Let us remark besides, how busy and how public was everything 
in the life of the little but glorious nations of Greece, where idle- 
ness and solitude were unknown. The state was tasked, so to 
speak, with the duty of amusing the citizens. All Greece crowded 
to the Olympic games, to hear Herodotus read his history. At 
Athens, the funds of the theatre were provided before those of the 
fleet; and the affairs of the republic, after being settled in assem- 
blies, where every free man took a part in the discussion, were 
regularly dramatised into a comedy by Aristophanes. Religious 
festivals, gymnastic sports, political deliberations, meetings of the 
academy, orators, rhetoricians, philosophers, all followed each other 
in uninterrupted succession, and kept the citizens always ani- 
mated, and always in a crowd. ‘T'wo celebrated writers have 
reproached the nations of antiquity with knowing nothing of the 
dreamy or melancholy temperament. ‘True: they were far too 
busy for that; they spoke and acted in the open air; they enjoyed 
liberty just as they enjoyed life; and in this vivacious kind of exist- 
ence there was no languor and no satiety. In other respects this 
form of society afforded few materials for pictures of private man- 
ners, or for romantic fiction. Civilization, although prodigiously 
polished and corrupt, was more simple than with us. Domestic 
slavery was one great cause of uniformity; and the public life of 
the citizens, open to the eyes of all, precluded the probability of 
any striking singularity in character or fortune. The inferior 
condition of the women, in fine, and their retired life, weakened 
the power of that passion which plays so great a part in modern 
romances.” 

The substance of the above theory simply is, that the early 
Greeks did not think of writing romances, because they found no 
materials for romance in their own manners, character, and for- 
tunes. Shall we be thought too fond of contradiction, if we 
venture to affirm that no people ever existed in ancient or mo- 
dern times, more essentially and substantially romantic than 
the Greeks? Shall we be accused of unbecoming levity, if we 
hazard a smile at the vulgar idea of the “ stern simplicity of re- 
publicanism,” and endeavour to show that no monarchy in the 
world ever held forth to the observant romancer, characteristics 
more striking, more picturesque, more poetical, more romantic, 
than the democracy of Athens—even of Sparta? Accustomed 
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to view the early Greeks in their legislative capacities, we forget 
at length that they were men; their images are enshrined in our 
minds like marble statues in a temple; they only exist for us as 
personifications of an abstract idea. We never see them but in 
the forum or the ranks; we never hear them but in the thunder 
of eloquence or arms. The word “ citizen,” when applied to 
them, is a mere political term; it does not comprehend in its sig- 
nification the idea of father, and lover, and husband, and brother, 
and son. We never follow them when the crowd has dispersed ; 
we never trace them to their homes, and families, and occupa- 
tions; we never watch them in their doiestic manners, their 
religious rites, their ceremonies, superstitions, exercises, amuse- 
ments, quarrels, loves, follies and crimes. “The laws of Solon or 
Lycurgus we know; but although the association would seem to 
be the most natural in the world, we are never led to consider the 
irregularities which these were intended to punish and repress. 

The tribes of early Greece, inhabiting a rough country, whose 
ungenial soil was only thinly scattered with oases of fertility, had 
little inducement to form strong local attachments. A wild and 
lawless race, they were engaged in perpetual strife, aud liable 
every day to vicissitudes which might sweep them from their 
habitations. Such occurrences they struggled bravely to avert, 
but bore with fortitude when they did take place. To the owners 
of a mere shelter from the weather,* which might be procured as 
easily in any other part of the country, dispossession was of little 
consequence; and having no furniture either of luxury or conve- 
nience, and no lands to leave bearing in their bosoms the suste- 
nance of future months, they abandoned without much regret the 
sheds which were endeared by no early associations, arid which 
had never been looked on as “ a continuing city.” 

On the sea their mode of living bore the same wild and un- 
settled character. Piracy was the business of their first navi-, 
gators, and plunder their lawful spoil. Each tribe considered 
the rest as its natural enemies, and to destroy their men, and steal 
their women and goods, were considered actions not more repre- 
hensible than the hunting of a wild animal, Thus lysses in the 
Iliad openly avows his profession of piracy; and imquiring if turn 
into the fortunes of Eumezus, asks him, as the most natural 


* Nec robustus erat curvi moderator aratri 
Quisquam ; nec scibat ferro molirier arva ; 
Nec nova defodere in terram virgulta; neque altis 
Arboribus veteres decidere falcibu’ ramos. 
Quod sol atque imbres dederant, quod terra crearat 
Sponte sua, satis id placabat pectora donum: 
Glandiferas inter curabant corpora quercus 
Plerumque. Lucret. lib. v. 
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suppositions that occurred to him, whether the town in which he 
lived had been pillaged, or whether, when tending the cattle, he 
had been slily kidnapped and carried on board the vessels. In 
the same manner, after ‘Telemachus and his companions had been 
hospitably entertained by Nestor, the old gentleman did not con- 
sider it in the least degree unpolite, to ask his guests whether they 
were merchants or robbers. Even in the days of Thucydides, the 
historian tells us, there were some countries in Greece whose 
inhabitants lived both by sea and land in the barbarous manner of 
earlier times,* 

Emerging, in the natural progress of society, from a state of 
utter barbarism, the early Greeks at length walled their towns, and 
learnt from the Pheenician and Egyptian traders the art of making 
money. The cities of Chalcis, Corinth, and Mycene, rose into 
opulence, and Pelops with his Asiatic arts and gold carried a half- 
civilization into the country, a considerable territory of which 
received the name of Peloponnesus, or Pelops’ Island. In the 
disorders which followed the Trojan war, owing to the deaths of 
so many princes, these advantages were painfully maintained. 
The cities, however, were now worth more blood than heretofore; 
and the inhabitants, instead of deserting their homes, entrenched 
themselves more securely within their walls. Battles thus assumed 
amore important character; the wars were prolonged; piracies, 
robberies and rapes renewed, and adventurers of all kinds were 
thrown loose upon the boiling surface of society. On this soil 
the Greek character grew; in these wars were educated the fathers 
of the Ten Thousand; the very sterility of the ground conduced 
to the formation of a fierce and lofty spirit—for as Herodotus tells 
us, “ it has not been given by the gods to one and the same,coun- 
try to produce rich crops and warlike men.” 

While future legislators were scanning anxiously the troubled 
aspect of the times, and brooding over the germ of unborn laws, 
i power of another description went abroad among the nations, 
to moderate where it could not controul, to direct the energies it 
could not crush, and to refine and spiritualize the passions of men. 
Mingling, ih ees form of society, with the cry of the new- 
made widow, th® shout of the avenger, and the shriek of the 
timid virgin, risin¢ upon the stillness of night, there was heard 
the voice of*the AOIAO:, singing the birth of nature and of man, 
the attributes of the immortals, the laws of honour and of war, 
the heroic deeds of the chivalry of Greece. Wandering among the 
actors on that bloody stage, without joining in the action, fol- 
lowimg free and unharmed in the track of conquest and defeat, 


. Thucyd. lib. i.; Strabo, Geograph. |. xvii; and Plutarch in the Life of Flaminius, 
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and admitted as a welcome guest into the palace as well as the cot, 
the bard fully repaid the hospitality, protection, and reverence of 
his countrymen with his woAAa SeAxtypiz. But the bards were 
not merely the authors of “ many soothing tales;” they were the 
inventors, if we may believe Herodotus, of the popular religion. 
«« These were the men,” says he, when talking of Hesiod and 
Homer, “ these were the men who made a theogony for the 
Greeks.”* They were therefore the first poets, the first philoso- 
phers, the first priests, and the first teachers of morality in one; 
and Homer, when he sung at the festival of Latona, at Delos, 
represents the very deities as delighted with his songs.+ In these 
stirring times of valorous contention, the [liad was produced; 
and the advantages diffused over the nation by poetry seemed to 
be reflected upon the poet. The muse loves to “ ride on the 
whirlwind ;” and the immortal strains of Homer, Virgil, Dante, 
and our own Milton, were all heard in the midst of moral storms 
and earthquakes. 

What was the condition of the Greek women in the Homeric 
age, or earlier, and of what account they were held in society, 
can only be gathered from that poem which is in all probability 
the most correct, as it certainly is the most extraordinary picture 
of manners that ever was exhibited. In times of lawless contention, 
the weaker become the prey of the stronger, and if women do not 
conquer by their beauty, they have nothing to hope for from their 
arms. Thus, in the Iliad, we find ladies torn ruthlessly from the 
embrace of their parents or husbands; and at the division of 
booty, we see Agamemnon, Achilles, Ajax, and the others, very 
coolly appropriating the high-born damsels, Astynome, Hippo- 
damia, ‘Tecmissa, and their companions. The captives, however, 
are not, it is to be supposed, without their revenge on the hearts of 
their ravishers, and at length become themselves so much recon-¢ 
ciled to their fate, that the only chains they wear are those of love. 
But in spite of this apparent inferiority of the sex, the heroines 
of the Greek poet are all important and strongly marked charac- 
ters; and, in fact, the whole story of the Trojan war hinges upon 
a lady’s frailty. Helen is not simply a lovely and bewitching 
woman; she is adorned with very high qualities of mind as well 
as person, and in the midst of her guilt exhibits a feeling of.. 


* Evregmn. BC. €: Herodotus says, in the same passage, that these poets were not 
more than four hundred years earlier than himself. 

+ The hymn alluded to is said by some to be an interpolation of Cynethus, the Chian 
thapsodist, who was the first who sung Homer’s works in Sicily. ‘ When any one born 
of the sons of men,” says the peot, addressing Latona, Apollo, and Diana, “ comes 
hither, a weary traveller, and inquires—-Who is the sweetest of the singers that resort 
to your festival, and whom you most delight to hear?.then do you make answer and 
say, lt is the blind man who dwells in Chios: his son s excel all that can be sung.” 


¢ 
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honour and delicacy which redeems her from hate. Hecuba and 
Andromache are the very beau ideal of a mother and a wife; and 
the latter in the story of her fortunes, recited to dissuade Hector 
from going to battle, displays equal art, judgment, and tenderness. 
The important station held by women in society may also be 
deduced from the story, whether true or false, told by Herodotus, 
of the cause of that deadly enmity which existed for so many ages 
between Greece and Asia;* and Lycophron, agreeing with the 
historian, traces the origin of the savage wars which led to the 
conquest of a world by “* Macedonia’s madman,” to the abduction 
of lo by the Phenicians.} 

Such was the remarkable ground-work of the Greek character; 
and in tracing the after details of the picture, we shall be struck 
with the analogy and fitness observed extending throughout. In- 
dividual valour being the chief dependance of the state, was prized 
as the first of virtues; war, therefore, in which this quality is 
nourished and exercised, continued to be a magnificent pageant 
qualified to attract and excite the coldest imagination. Individual 
instances of severity, in repressing the licentiousness of the sol- 
diery are on record,—such as the banishment of two individuals 
by Philip of Macedon, because a singing woman had been found 
in the camp; but in general it was the policy of the leaders to 
make war appear a desirable refuge from the restraint and com- 
parative monotony of civil life. Even the Spartans were allowed 
more liberty in the camp than elsewhere: they were permitted to 
wear fine clothes and costly arms; and Xerxes was astonished to 
hear from his servants, that they had found the Lacedemoaian 
guards at gymnastic sports and curling their hair. ‘They alone, 
however, of all the Grecians, as we learn from Plutarch, 
had no stage-players, no jugglers, and no dancing or singing 
women. Impelled still more by sentiment and the excitement 
of poetical associations, than by instinctive valour, a brilliant 
speech from the general sometimes effected more than the most 
skilful position he could have taken; and the descendants of the 
men who had caught enthusiasm from the lips of the aAolaoz 
were led on to triumph, from the midst of shame and defeat, by 
a lame Athenian poet, whose qualifications for the captainship 
gonsisted in the beauty and power of the verses in which he ex- 
horted his soldiers to die for their country.t The prayers, sacri- 
fices, and vows, offered up before the onslaught, had something 
deeply affecting to the imagination. What are the drums and 
bugles of modern times to the hymn to Mars, pealed forth by a 
whole army the moment before rushing upon the foe? The gods 


* Lib. 1. t Cassandra, v. 1291. ¢ Tyrteus. 
VOL, V. NO, 1X. 1 
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themselves ‘presided over the battle, and the leader waited the’ 
commands of the soothsayer. At the battle of Platea, when the 
Spartans had sought in vain for a favourable omen, Pausanias 
commanded them to lay down their bucklers at.their feet, and 
await the will of heaven. In this position they suffered them- 
selves to be charged without resistance by the Persians, tll at 
length the sacrifices appearing propitious, the signal was given, 
and the Greeks rushed upon their enemies with the enthusiasm 
and the certainty of men who felt that they were the agents of the 
gods. The Spartans were also in the habit of propitiating the 
muses on the eve of a battle, that they might be animated to per- 
form deeds worthy of transmission to posterity in the songs of the 
poets. Another remarkable and very ancient custom was to have 
lighted torches, flung by the priests of Mars before the army, as 
a signal of encounter; from whence Lycophron has taken his 
“ envenom’d Discord, who then shook 
Her baleful torch within two continents.” 

The same poet mentions the sounding of shells in the Trojan 
war; although the scholiast contends that trumpets were then in 
use. Still more famous is the ‘ Spartan flute,” which so often 
led on the flower of Lacedemonia to conquest and glory. An 
admirable description of the effect of this instrument, andthe 
manner in which it was used, is given in Plutarch’s life of Ly- 
curgus. ‘“ It was at once a delightful and terrible sight,” says 
he; ‘‘ to behold them march on, ~ keeping pace to the tune of 
their flutes, without ever troubling their order, or confounding 
their ranks, their music leading them into danger cheerful and 
unconcerned: for men thus disposed were neither likely to be 
possessed with fear nor transported with fury; but they pro- 
ceeded with a deliberate valour, full of hope and good assurance, 
as if some divinity had sensibly assisted them.” ‘The single com- 
bats, which sometimes decided the fate of their wars, were also as * 
stirring and romantic incidents as can well be imagined. We 
picture to ourselves the sublime stillness of the two armies gaz- 
ing breathlessly on the heroes on whom their destinies depended; 
and we feel that such a spectacle must dwell in their memorie 
with all its fine and magnificent details, while memory endures. 

In civil life the manners of the Greeks were not less strikin 
and picturesque. In Athens society was not cast in a moul 
where pride, birth, and profession had their fixed and immov 
ble place. The highest affairs were open to the meanest citizens} * 
the desires and ambition of all ranks were under a continued:- 
stimulus; and worth.and genius, struggling successfully amidst 
the stirred-up mass of society, asserted their native dignity and 
assumed their proper place. The public games, although of a 
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high and exciting nature, when their celebration occurred, were 
not by any means. the constant source of amusement, which 
M. Villemain would seem to insinuate. The Olympic, Pythian, 
and Isthmian, took place only every fifth year, and the Nemean 
every third year. The exercises were partly of a physical and partly 
of an intellectual nature. The Pythian solemnities are said by 
some to have been instituted in honour of Apollo, whose praises 
were sung by contending poets; and they add, that it was not ull 
a much later period that horse-racing and wrestling came to form 
a part of the entertainment. At the Olympic games Euripides 
and Xenocles contended for the honours of tragedy; Cleomenes 
recited the verses of Empedocles, and Gorgias of Leontium offered 
publicly to pronounce an extempore oration on whatever subject 
might be proposed to him. Here, also, the Greeks crowded 
around Herodotus to hear his travelled wonders; and the young 
Thucydides, while he listened, feeling his heart stirred with pro- 
phetic, but as yet mysterious, emotions, is said to have burst into 
tears. 

Women, at one period, were prohibited from appearing at 
these games, under the barbarous penalty of being thrown head~ 
long from a rock; yet we read in Pausanias of Cynisea, the: 
daughter of Archidamus, contending with honour at the Olympic 
games, and subsequently of several Macedonian women bemg 
publicly crowned at Olympia. Among the Spartans, the females 
had games of their own, at which they appeared naked, to con- 
tend in running, wrestling, throwing quoits, and shooting darts. 
They also danced and sung naked at the solemn feasts and sacri~ 
fices, while the young men stood round them; and all this, we 
are told, without the slightest violation of true modesty. In 
their songs they rallied the youths of equivocal valour, and 
lavished encomiums on the brave. The men were thus stirred. or 
shamed to deeds of the most extravagant daring; and the wo- 
men themselves became inspired with the same lofty and gene- 
rous sentiments which animated the men. When the wife of 
Leonidas was told that the Lacedemonian females were the only 
women in the world who governed the men, she replied with @ 
truly Spartan spirit, that there was good reason it should be 
so—for they were the only women in the world who brought 
forth men. It required a Lycurgus, however, it would seem, to 
fratch over and administer in person these singular laws; for in 
aftertimes immodesty became the national characteristic of the 
Spartan women, who were branded by Euripides, as Plutarch says 
in his life of Numa, with the epithet of dvdgonaveis. Whether this 
degeneration may have been aided by the praetice of allowing 
their young ladies to go abroad bare-faced while the matrons 
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were veiled—thus reversing the custom of the other Grecian 
states—we leave to the gallantry of the reader. ‘The mystery at- 
tending the Spartan marriages had in it something exceedingly 
romantic and touching to the imagination. ‘These took place 
by stealth and in the silence of night. When matters were 
arranged by means of the female friend who acted as the 
Nuggevreia, or match-maker, the lover stole into the chamber of 
his mistress, and the union was completed. No signs appeared 
in his conduct of what had taken place; he lived in public as 
usual; and if he was seen at any time stealing towards the habi- 
tation of his mistress-wife, he was exposed to the rude raillery and 
laconic jests of his comrades. A higher flush no doubt was ob- 
served upon his Spartan brow, when in some public assembly he 
was conscious that those mysterious eyes were fixed upon him, 
whose glances of love had perhaps never met his in the light of 
day. No indications, however, were seen in his manner of a 
wandering heart; their meetings continued to take place in se- 
crecy and solitude; the inventions, the stratagems, the escapes, 
the doubts, hopes and fears—the thousand feelings and adven- 
tures of forbidden love—continued to the last to lend their sti- 
mulus and charm to this romantic union. 

In the other states of Greece the affairs of love and marriage 
were carried on with pomp and publicity. The enamoured yeuth 
betook himself to the groves to carve his mistress’s name upon 
the trees; in allusion to which the satirist in Euripides declares 
that he would continue to despise the sex, even if all the pines on 
Mount Ida were filed with their names. In Lucian’s time the 
practice seems to have extended to the walls; and ‘“ Beautiful 
Venus Cnidia,” or some such inscription, might have been seen 
on places where, in London, we put “ Hunt’s Matchless,” and 
“ Try Warren’s Blacking.” ‘The home of the beloved was no- 
thing less, in the imagination of a Greek, than the temple of 
Cupid; and thus the idolatrous honours lavished upon the god 
were divided with the woman. Her doors were decked with 
flowers and garlands, and sprinkled with libations of wine. Ifa 
garland was found untied, it was a sign of the passion being re- 
turned; and if one was woven by the lady herself, it was a sure 
indication of a *‘ love-sick mind.” 

When nature failed to move the object of their attachment, 
they had recourse to love-potions, spells, and magical incanta- 
tions. ‘The love-potions resembled the dangerous philtres with 
which we are not altogether unacquainted in our own day—de- 
priving the victim sometimes of reason and sometimes of life. 
The superstitious practices were generally absurd, but always 
picturesque. The Romans probably received them from the 
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Greeks, as Virgil in the following passage closely resembles 
Theocritus :— 

As fire this figure hardens made of clay, 

And this of wax with fire consumes away, 

Such let the soul of cruel Daphnis be, 

Hard to the rest of women, soft to me. 

Crumble the sacred mole of salt and corn, 

Next in the fire the bays with brimstone burn, 

And whilst it crackles in the sulphur, say, 

‘ This I for Daphnis burn, thus Daphnis burn away.’ 


To quench the flame which it was the purpose of this and similar 
practices to kindle, they had recourse to various potent herbs; 
and Pausanias mentions the river Selemaus, which falls mto the 
sea near Argyra in Achaia, the waters of which were supposed to 
have the property of affording the only relief which an unsuccess- 
ful lover can expect—forgetfulness. If, however, the course of 
true love did run smooth, the troth of the parties was plighted by 
their kissing each other—a ceremony not uncommon, it is true, 
but exc eedingly agreeable and poetical. Joining the right hands 
was also practised; but this was the usual mode of ratifying 
all agreements. Among the ‘Thebans the compact between 
lovers was held so sacred, that the ceremony was performed at 
the monument of loiaus, the friend of Hercules. The Athenian 
virgins were looked on as the peculiar charge of Diana, and be- 
fore they dared to marry, it was their custom to present baskets 
full of little curiosities at the shrine of the goddess, to gain leave 
to depart out of her train. The Beeotians and Locrians offered 
sacrifices to Euclia, supposed to be a name of Diana, before 
marriage; and the same deity was carefully propitiated in all the 
nuptial solemnities, to which, it is to be supposed, she had a strong 
antipathy. Among the various ceremonies performed at this in- 
teresting period of life, the Greeks had also the beautiful and 
significant custom of sacrificing to the Fates and the Graces, 

“The bride was carried to the husband’s house at night, that her 
blushes might not be seen; she was arrayed in her richest ap- 
parel, and adorned with wreaths of various herbs and flowers; 
torches were carried before her; singers and dancers mingled in 
the procession; and when she entered her new home, which was 
hung with garlands, the choicest fruits were showered upon her 
head.* After the banquet her feet were washed, aud she was 


* « Along the street the new-made brides are led, 

With torches flaming, to the nuptial bed ; 

The youthful dancers in a circle bound 

To the soft flute, or cittern’s silver sound: 

Through the fair streets the matrons in a row 

Stand in their porches and enjoy the show.”—Pore. 
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lighted to the nuptial chamber with numerous torches; while the 
company, remaining without, made the house resound with the 
praises of the happy pair. 

In the heroic ages adultery was visited with the most dreadful 
punishments, among which was the tearing out of the offender's 
eyes. Much later, Zaleucus, the Locrian law-giver, having been 
moved by the prayers of the whole city so far as to spare one of 
his son’s eyes, who had been condemned to this expiation of his 
crime, made up the number required by law with one of his own. 
In Athens, Hippomenes, the archon, caused his daughter, 
Limone, to be yoked to a chariot with her adulterous lover till 
the man died, and afterwards shut up the survivor with a horse, 
and starved her to death. Hyettus, Draco, and Solon delivered 
the offenders to the tender mercies of those that caught them in 
the fact, who were allowed to cut them in pieces, if they thought 
proper, without being called to account. In sickness, branches 
of rhamn and laurel were hung over the door, the former to keep 
away evil spirits, and the latter to propitiate the god of physic. 
Some of the hair of the dying person was cut off, and sacrificed 
to the infernal deities; his friends took leave of him with kisses 
and embraces; and evil spirits and phantoms were driven from 
his pillow at the moment -of departure, by the sound of brass 
kettles. The dead body was decked with chaplets of flowers 
and green boughs, and sprinkled with ointments and perfumes. 
It was carried to the grave surrounded with torches even in the 
daytime, and attended by mourners beating their breasts, tearing 
their hair, and heaping dust upon their heads. The corpse of a 
young man, dying in the flower of his age, could only be buried 
in the morning twilight; for it was thought a kind of impiety to 
reveal so strange and dreadful an event in the light of day. The 
mourners walked slowly, declining their heads upon their hands, 
and repeating with tears the interjection 2, 2, #, 2 Lamps were 
kept burning in the subterranean vaults of the dead, or herbs and 
flowers strewed upon their grave. If the body was burnt, oint- 
ments and perfumes were showered upon the pile, libations 
poured forth by the surrounding friends, and the remains of the 
funeral fire extinguished with wine. it, 

The public games, as has been mentioned above, did not oc- 
cur very frequently; the theatre was not continually open; the 
senate was not always full: but each of these absorbed a certain 
portion of time, and the remainder was divided among the endless 
customs and ceremonies of the age and country. ‘These, if the 
above hasty sketch is not grievously incorrect, partook largely of 
what is called the romantic; and we are prepared to show, were 
it necessary, that many other circumstances concurred to render 
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Greece —though guiltless of the aon ee very 
temple of romance. After the Trojan war surviving chiefs, 
careless of returning to homes plundered in their absence by ene- 
mies, or abandoned to ruin in consequence of family misfortunes, 
spread themselves abroad in the unknown countries around, to 
seek for fortune in new adventures. Diomedes, for instance, re- 

aired to Apulia, and Teucer to Cyprus; while Menelaus and 

lysses, in the good old fashion, took to piracy and robbery. 
The relation of the wanderings of these early adventurers opened 
a new world of wonder to the Greeks, A-very small part of Asia 
was known to Homer, for he appears never to have heard of the 
Syrian or Median empire. Africa and Ethiopia lay to the south, 
and a country, inhabited by people resembling the Scythians and 
Tartars, to the north; in the east the sun rose from the ocean, 
and there in the west it set. Italy, adjoining Greece, was an un- 
discovered. country; and behind it, the unfathomable wilds of 
Gaul, Germany, and Spain, must have resembled an BMEIPOE, 
vr endless- continent. ‘The circumstance, therefore, of the sun 
rising and setting in the ocean, must have been learnt from the 
early travellers and navigators, who first deeply embued the Greek 
mind—already predisposed by natural and national character— 
with the love of adventure and of the marvellous. Menelaus, in 
addition to the account of wonders mentioned by himself in 
Lybia, brought back at second-hand a description of the Elysian 
fields and “ ends of the earth”’—supposed afterwards to be the 
Bay of Cadiz, and south-east coast of Spain. A thousand other 
strange and exciting stories were told by every succeeding adven- 
turer; and in the days of the travelled and accomplished Hero- 
dotus, we find the Greeks turning from the transmitted tales of 
their ancestors to listen with the same or more avidity to contem- 
porary accounts of that strange, mysterious world, of which they 
believed their country to form the centre. 

We have said enough to show that the confinement and -infe- 
riority of the women, alluded to M. Villemain, have been greatly 
exaggerated; and indeed so much more liberty were they al- 
lowed than the women of other countries, that their character, 
me are informed, (Athenzus, lib. 10,) suffered by it. In Greece, 
for instance, the matrons and virgins drank wine—a licence that 
was rarely permitted to the sex elsewhere. Plutarch reproaches 
the Persians and other “ barbarous nations” with the severity 
with which they confined their women—concealing them from 
strangers—cloistering them up at home—and carrying them 
abroad in covered coaches or waggons. The Greeks, notwith- 
standing, were assuredly of a very jealous disposition, and many 
of the precautions they took to secure the honour of their females 
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were at once foolish and unjust. It will not be asserted, we pre- 
sume, that the Greek women enjoyed less liberty than the 
Asiatics, from whom the art of romance writing, as some authors 
say, was borrowed. ‘The very strictness of the laws enacted by 
Solon and other legislators for the prevention of private assigna- 
tions, exhibits pretty clearly the state of manners ;* and as for the 
weakness of the power of love among the Greeks, hinted at by 
M. Villemain, it is one of those hardy assumptions which, if 
printed in italic letters or followed by a point of admiration, would 
pass current for a jest. 

Notwithstanding that there existed, as we have seen, no cir- 
cumstances of character or manners to prevent the Greeks from 
inventing romances, the glorious ages of Greek literature passed 
away without giving to the world a single narration of the class. 
The Cyropedia of Xenophon and the Atlantis of Plato, although 
styled by some moderns rather affectedly, romances, have very 
little in common with this species of composition; aud although 
these might have led eventually to the romance as the word is 
general understood, the series extended no further. 

The Milesian tales, written or collected by AristTIDEs, who is 
placed by M. Letronne at one hundred and seventeen years before 
Christ, are the first Greek romances of which we possess any sure 
indications. They are cited by Ovid (Fast. ii. ver. 412 and 443); 
and their character is not less clearly indicated by the passage in 
Plutarch, where it is said that Surena, the conqueror of Crassus, 
finding the Milesiacs of Aristides in an officer’s baggage, reproached 
the Romans with being unable to abstain, even in time of war, 
from reading books of such infamy. Aristides found imitators 
both among the Greeks and Latins; Lucius, Lucian, Apuleius, 
and others, openly characterising their works as Milesian tales. 

PartHENtvs of Nicea is the next. He is described by M. Vil- 
lemain as “ un abreviateur assez maladroit ;” and by Schoell, as 
an original writer of some pretensions to be included in the num- 
ber of the classical Greek authors. Parthenius was made prisoner 
by Cinna in the war of Mithridates, and carried to Rome, where 
he became the master of Virgil. He is supposed by some authors 
to have lived till the time of Tiberius; although the passage in 
Suidas, on which this conjecture is founded, may relate as well to 
the emperor’s love for the author as for the man. He must also 
have reached the great age of a hundred and seventeen at this 


* The orations of Lysias will prove that such laws were not unnecessary for the wo- 
men of Greece ; but we believe it is pretty generally understood, that licentious intrigue 


prevails everywhere in a tolerably equal ratio with the severity of the legal code for its 
prevention. 
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prince’s accession, if we suppose him to have been-twenty years 
old when taken prisoner; and if the fact was so, he would hardly 
have been omitted by Lucian (who names him once) in the list of 
long livers given in his Maxpé6i01. The only one of his works 
which has come down to us is a collection of tales addressed to 
Cornelius Gallus, the elegiac poet. ‘They are mostly of a melan- 
choly cast, and very short. ‘The learned remarks of M. Le Beau 
the younger have proved that the materials are derived from other 
writers; but, to say the truth, the inquiry was not worth the trouble. 
Murder, suicide, and more particularly incestuous love, are themes 
that must be very delicately treated to inspire interest. The sub- 
ject of the frontispiece to the Collection before us, and the best 
executed of the plates, is taken from one of these histories ; and 
the reader, on referring to the page, will not merely be surprised 
at the depravity of taste which must have prompted such a choice, 
but shocked at the outrage so wantonly offered to human nature. 

Conon, a contemporary probably of Parthenius, was the author 
of fifty narrations, of which abstracts are preserved to us by Pho- 
tius, the patriarch of Alexandria. As stories they are generally 
uninteresting, and the graces of style which the patriarch speaks 
of are of course lost in their meagre remains. The following is a 
favourable specimen. 


THE TWO SHEPHERDS. 


“* Two shepherds, feeding their flocks on the Lyssus, a mountain in the 
Ephesian territory, observed a swarm of bees in a deep grotto of imprac- 
ticable access. ‘They tied a strong cord to a basket, in which one of 
them placed himself, and was lowered down by his companion. At the 
bottom the shepherd found not only honey, but a great quantity of gold, 
with which he filled the basket three times successively. At length, 
when the treasure was exhausted, he called ont that he would now get 
into the basket himself ; but the words had hardly escaped his lips when 
a suspicion of treachery on the part of his comrade flashed across his 
mind. Sending, therefore, a heavy stone to make the journey in bis 
stead, he gave the signal; and just as he feared, when it was near the 
top, basket, stone, and everything were dropped into the gulf. No 
chance of escape presented itself for the deserted shepherd, till Apollo, 
appearing in a dream, desired him to cut himself in several places with a 
sharp stone, and lie extended without moving. In this position some 
vultures, taking him for a dead body, darted upon their supposed prey, 
and fixing their talons in his hair and clothes, carried him off, and depo- 
sited him in safety in the valley at the bottom of the mountain. He 
went immediately to the magistrate, and told his story; the guilty shep- 
herd was seized, confessed where he had hidden the money, and sub- 
mitted to the punishment of his crime. Half of the treasure was conse- 
crated to Apollo and Diana, and the other half delivered to the injured 
man; who, thus miraculously saved and enriched, became one of the 
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wealthiest shepherds in the country, and raised ‘an altar on the summit of 
the Lyssus in memory of his deliverance.” 

From this period till the middle of the second century the 
genius of Greek romance slept—or rather, like the shepherd in 
the above story, it lay disfigured and motionless in the dark. 
The precise era of Luctan, like that of all the other Greek 
romancers, is a matter of dispute. Suidas, the only ancient 
author by whom he is mentioned, makes him live in the time of 
Trajan and after; but Dodwell attempts to prove that he was not 
born till the year 135. He was destined for the profession of 
sculpture ;-but renouncing the arts at an early age, he left his 
native country, Syria, or perhaps Assyria, and repaired to Greece. 
At Antioch he studied rhetoric, which he taught afterwards in 
Gaul; but in the sequel, giving himself up to philosophy, he 
‘resided at Athens. ‘Rejecting all the then fashionable systems, 
his aim was originality; but from his sneering throughout his 
writings at the dogma of the immortality of the soul, it is thought 
that he had some leaning to Epicureanism. In his old age he 
held an honourable employment in Egypt; some say the govern- 
ment of a part of the province, and others the post of registrar in 
a superior tribunal. As to his death, Suidas informs us that he 
was torn to pieces by dogs, in punishment of the furious zea] with 
which he opposed Christianity ; but the story is very doubtful. 
Lucian, in fact, was too pleasant a fellow for any such fate. His 
works were read, as M. Letronne informs us, by the very Chris- 
tians themselves, who pardoned his want of true religion for the 
sake of his satires on paganism. 

With a strong perception of the humorous, in which he is sur- 
passed only by Aristophanes among the ancients, and distinguished 
by strength and originality of mind, together with much grace 
and flexibility of style, Lucian stands almost alone in a period 
when the rapid decline of Greek literature was already in pro- 
gress. A bare catalogue of his writings would fill more space 
than we could afford; but at any rate his “ True History,” and 
** Lucius, or the Ass,” are the only works which entitle him to a 
place in the present sketch. The former of these pieces, if Mei- 
ners is correct in supposing Antonius Diogenes to have been 
posterior to Lucian, is the most ancient specimen we have of ima- 
giuary travels. M. Villemain supposes it to have been intended 
to turn into ridicule the fabulous narrations of the same kind 
which already existed ; but it.does not go further in exaggerated 
absurdity than the work of Diogenes, the priority of which he ad- 
vocates. It was probably, therefore, nothing more than a laugh 
(of that description which is vulgarly called a horse-laugh) at the 
real travellers of the age, and their wonderful adventures. Pro- 
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fane allusions to the miracles related in the Old and New Testa- 
ment rendered the work no doubt more piquant at a time when 
the minds of men were divided between true and false religion. 

« Lucius, or the Ass,” a Milesian tale, is supposed by Photius 
to be abridged from the real Lucius; but M. Courier argues that 
amplification was more in our author’s manner than abridgment, 
and that at any rate, with a fertile and ingenious mind like his, 
there could have been no need of borrowmg. M. Belin de Ballu 
is of opinion that the work belongs to neither one nor other, but 
is more ancient than either; and the German translator denies 
that such a person as Lucius existed at all.* Schell, however, 
informs us, that, independently of the piece in question, a work 
did exist called “‘ Divers Metamorphoses,” and bearing the name 
of Lucius; and from one of these adventures, if we may hazard 
a conjecture, it is not improbable that Lucian may have taken his 
hint, and dilated and extended, rather than abridged the original. 
However this may be, the work is allowed to be a masterly per- 
formance—a “‘ gem” as Schoell calls it, only dimmed by the too 
great freedom of some passages. From “ Lucius” Le Sage took 
his episode of the Cavern in Gil Blas; and Apuleius and 
Macchiavelli the foundation for both their “ Asses.” The beau- 
tiful tale of Psyche in Apuleius is also indubitably taken from the 
Greek, but belongs apparently to a higher antiquity. 

Passing over the “ True and Perfect Love” of Athenagoras, 
which has been ascertained to be a modern fabrication, we arrive 
at the Babylonics of JamBticuus, of which Photius has given us 
an analysis. Jamblichus was born towards the end of the reign of 
Trajan, and was a Syrian both by birth and descent. His work, 
as M. Villemain remarks, seems to have resembled the romance 
of the sixteenth century; in which, after abductions, combats, and 
incredible adventures, the hero marries a beautiful princess, and 
becomes an emperor, or at least a king himself. An interesting 
extract is given by Le Beau (Memoires de l’Acad. des Inscript. 
t. xxxiv. pp. 57—63) in which we find some curious details on 
ventriloquism. 

The “ Ephesiacs, or Loves of Abrocomus and Anthia,” of X8- 
NOPHON oF Epnesvus, met with the hard fate of Lucius of Patras 
—its existence was denied. In the fifteenth century Angelo Po- 
liziano quoted a passage from this romance, but the incredulity of 
the learned was still manifested two centuries after. At length, 
in 1726, an Italian translation was published by Antonio Maria 
Salvini, and in the same year the Greek text appeared m print. 


* In the Biographie Universelle we have the life of this doubtful personage. He 
was, itis said, born at Patras in Achaia, flourished towards the middle of the second 
century, and delighted the Emperor Antonine with his joyous recitals. 
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Even this, however, was insufficient; for eight years after we find 
Lenglet du Fresnoy, in his pseudonymous work on the customs 
of the Romans, asserting that “ neither the original Greek nor any 
other version was known.” Xenophon is mentioned by Suidas, 
but his time and history are unknown. The Baron di Loculla 
places him in the age of the Antonines, and others, in the fourth 
and fifth centuries. Peerlkamp, on the other hand, one of his 
editors, considers him to be the earliest of the Greek romancers, 
and fancies that he is able to detect the imitations of the rest. 
The same author affirms that Xenophon is an assumed name, and 
further, that no Greek romancer, with the exception of Heliodo- 
rus, has written in his real name. Mr. Dunlop, in his History of 
Fiction, mentions three Xenophons, who lived about the time of 
Chariton; but Chariton, as in the course of this article we shall 
see, must have lived in—or after—the fifth century, at a distance of 
no less than three hundred years from the time in which we have 
placed Xenophon on the best authorities we can find. The three 
Xenophons, according to Mr. Dunlop, were Antiochus, Cyprius, 
and Ephesius, and their works, “ Babylonica,” “ Cypriaca,” and 
«« Ephesiaca.” Of these only the last, the subject of this notice, 
has been published. The story of the Ephesiacs is common- 
place, and yet improbable; but the style is simple, and the action 
busy without confusion. 

The honour, if honour it be, of inventing imaginary travels, is 
contested with Lucian by ANTonius DioGENgs, from whose work, 
“ The Incredible Things seen beyond Thule,” Photius has pre- 
served an extract. ‘The patriarch conceives that the author of this 
piece must have lived soon after the time of Alexander, and that 
his “ Incredible Things” are the sources of all the Greek romancers. 
M. Villemain, who apparently has not given himself too much 


trouble, in his very elegant essay, accepts the date given by Pho- 


tius, and represents the “ True History” of Lucian as a satire on 
this and similar productions. Meiners, however, with more 
industry, traces the ideas and even the expressions of Diogenes 
to Jamblichus and Nicomachus the mathematician, and thus shifts 
his position to the end of the second or beginning of the third 
ceutury. ‘The romance is a tissue of extraordinary adventures, 
in the course of which the personages, by walking sufficiently far 
to the north of our earth, step upon the moon. A love passage 
between Dercyllis, a Tyrian girl, and the Arcadian Dinias, runs 
“ like a golden thread” through the recital; and at last all the 
personages meet at T’yre, where the lover commands the history 
to be written on tables of Cyprus wood. Alexander, in addition 
to conquering the world, had the good fortune to stumble upon 
these precious documents, deposited in the tomb of Dercyllis, and 
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thus the “ Incredible Things seen beyond Thule” are reserved for 
the incredulous gaze of posterity. 

Sometime between Lucian and Aristenetes, whom we are about 
to speak of—a trifling space of two hundred years—the “ Letters” 
of ALciPHRON appeared, a work which has little claim to be in- 
cluded among romances, except on the score of its dealing so 
largely in the staple commodity of such narratives, love. They 
afford a good picture of the Athenian manners, supposed to be 
taken from early dramatic poets, whose works have not come down 
to us. 

ARISTENETES, the imitator of Alciphron, is supposed by some 
to be that friend of Libanius who perished in the earthquake 
which destroyed the town of Nicomedia. ‘This event happened 
in the year 558; but several authors, notwithstanding, place the 
date of the work towards the close of the fifth century. The 
“ Erotic Letters,” as Schoell remarks, certainly do not warrant the 
praises bestowed by Libanius upon Aristenetes the Nicean, sup- 
posing him to be their author; and this circumstance, together 
with an historical allusion, which would seem to involve an 
anachronism, has induced Mercier, Bergler, Pauw, and Bois- 
sonade to suspect that the name of the fictitious personage 
(Aristenetes) who writes the first letter, has been taken by the 
transcribers for that of the author. ‘The work is divided into two 
books, one of which contains twenty-eight letters, and the other, 
supposed to be incomplete, twenty-two. ‘The letters contain 
short amatory stories—such as the description, by a young man, 
of the manner in which he was forced to decide a dispute. between 
two women who loved him—tales, in the manner of Boccaccio, 
of the tricks of wives to deceive their jealous husbands, &c. 
The style is declamatory and affected, and the work destitute both 

of genius and taste; yet edition after edition has been brought 
out, and vast learning and industry expended upon the idle task 

of note-writing and commentating. The learned M. Bast, who 
occupied himself for many years of his life with Aristenetes, was 
so sensible of the worthlessness of his author, that he wrote in a 
copy of Abresch’s edition, the following lines from Voltaire, to 
serve as a motto: 


** Au peu d’esprit que le bonhomme avoit, 
L’esprit d'autrui par supplément servoit : 
Il entassoit adage sur adage, 

Il compiloit, compiloit, compiloit.” 


In 1797, Felix Nogaret published an imitation of this fortunate 
author, with the title of “‘ L’Aristenete Francais.” 
In the campaign of Hungary, in 1526, a soldier of Anspach, 
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under the Margrave Casimir of Brandenburgh, ‘assisting at the 
pillage of the library of Matthias Corvinus, at Buda, being 
attracted by the rich binding of a manuscript, carried it off. He 
sold the prize afterwards to Vincent Obsopceus, who published it 
at Bale, in 1534. This was the celebrated romance of H gLiopo- 
rus, till then unknown in the west—the most ancient monument 
which has reached us in a complete state, of recitals of adven- 
tures, (to follow the definition of Bishop Huet,) “ supposititious 
yet probable, concocted artfully and in prose, for the amusement 
and instruction of the reader.” 

“ Till this period,” says the Bishop, in bis treatise on the Ori- 
gin of Romances, “ nothing had been seen better conceived or 
better executed than these adventures of Theagenes and Cha- 
riclea. Nothing can be more chaste than their loves; in which 
the author’s own virtuous mind assists the religion of Christianity, 
which he professed, in diffusing over the whole work that air of 
honnéteté, in which almost all the earlier romances are deficient. 
The incidents are numerous, novel, probable, and skilfully un- 
folded. ‘The denouement is admirable; it is natural, it grows 


out of the subject, and is in. the highest degree touching and 
pathetic.” 


“* En ceste fabuleuse histoire des Amours de Chariclée et de The- 
agenesy” opines the old translator Jacques Amyot, “ oultre l’ingenieuse 


fiction, il y a en quelques lieux de beaux discours tirez de la philosophie 
naturelle et morale: force dictz notables et propos sentencieux: plu- 
sieurs belles harangues ou l’artifice d’eloquence est trés bien employe, et 
partout les passions humaines peintes au vif, avecques si grand honnesteté 
que l’on n’en scauroit tirer occasion ou exemple de mal faire: pour ce que 
de toutes affections illicites et mauvaises, il a fait l’issue malheureuse, et 
au contraire des bonnes et honnestes, la fin desirable et heureuse.” 


“ The romance of Heliodorus,” says M. Schoell, “ is well con- 
ceived, and wrought up with great power; the episodes are to the 
purpose, and the characters and manners of the personages skil- 
fully sustained.” ‘ No one can doubt,” observes M. Villemain, 
“ that Heliodorus, when he wrote the work, was at least initiated 
in Christian sentiments. ‘This is felt by a kind of moral purity 
which contrasts strongly with the habitual license of the Greek 
fables; and the style even, as the learned Coray remarks, con- 
tains many expressions familiar to the ecclesiastical writers. This 
style is pure, polished, symmetrical; and the language of love re- 
ceives a character of delicacy and reserve, which is very rare 
among the writers of antiquity.” 

When Racine was at Port Royal learning Greek, his imagina- 
tion smothered almost to death by the dry erudition of the pious 
fathers, he laid hold instinctively on the romance of Heliodorus, 
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as the only prop by which he might be preserved for the high 
destiny even then perhaps shadowed dimly forth in his youthful 
mind. A tale of love, however, surprised in the hands of a Chris- 
tian boy, filled his instructors with horror, and the book was seized 
and thrown into the fire. Another, and another copy, met the 
same fate; and poor Racine, thus excluded from the benefits of 
the common typographical art, printed the romance on his me- 
mory. A first love, wooed by stealth, and won in difficulty and 
danger, is always among the last to loose her hold on the affec- 
tions; and Racine, in riper age, often fondly recurred to his for- 
bidden studies at Port Royal. “ From infancy,” his son tells us, 
‘he had conceived an extraordinary passion for Heliodorus; he 
admired both his style and the wonderful art -with which the fable 
is conducted.” 

It must not be disguised, however, that Huet, a courtier of 
Louis X1LV., and the contemporary and admirer of Mademoiselle 
de Scuderi, judged after the models of romance which were fa- 
shionable in his own century; that Amyot, it is probable, like 
all translators, identified unconsciously the reputation of his 
original with his own; that Racine formed his opinion of the 
work at a very early age, and under peculiar circumstances; while 
both Villemain and Schoell state the per contra, without pre- 
judice or partiality. Poetry, battles, captivities, and recognitions,. 
fill up the piece; there is no picture of the mind, no history of 
the character carried on with the developement of the action. 
The incidents point to no particular era of society, although 
the learned in history may perceive from the tone of sentiment 
throughout, that the. struggle had commenced between the pure 
and lofty spirit of Christianity, and the grossness of Pagan ido- 
latry. Egypt, as Villemain remarks, is neither ancient Egypt, 
nor the Egypt of the Ptolemies, nor the Egypt of the Romans. 
Athens is neither Athens free nor Athens conquered: in short, 
there is no individuality either in the places or persons;. and the 
vague pictures of the French romancers of the seventeenth cen- 
tury give scarcely a caricatured idea of the model from which 
they were drawn. By way of a specimen of the story and manner, 
we copy the following very striking picture, in which the reader 
will recognize the original of more than one of our modern tales’ 
of diablerie. Chariclea, in search of Theagenes, had arrived with 
Calasiris at a field where the bodies of many slain were lying, and 
where an old woman had related to them the-story of the battle: 


“ The rising moon shed a rt oy light around, for she was only in’ 
e 


the third day of her wane, while Calasiris, weakened with watching, 
and way-sore with his journey, lay asleep. Chariclea, however, unable’ 
to rest for her cares and sorrows, belield a hateful and unholy spec- 
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tacle, which is nevertheless familiar to the Egyptian women. The old 
woman, thinking she should have ample time to perform her magical 
conjurations, dug, in the first place, a grave, and beside it kindled a 
large fire; then placing between these two the dead body of her son, 
she poured some honey from an earthen cup, which stood upon a tri- 
pod, into the grave, and afterwards some milk and wine. She then 
took an image made of paste, in the likeness of a man, which she 
crowned with laure! and fennel, and threw also into the grave; and 
catching up a sword, waved and slashed it around her like one in a 
phrenzy, mumbling the while an invocation to the moon in some foreign 
and barbarous language. That done, she inflicted a wound upon her 
arm, and catching the blood with a branch of laurel, sprinkled it upon 
the fire with many ceremonies. At length, stooping to the ground, 
she placed her mouth to her dead son’s ear, and by I know not what 
conjurations, constrained him to spring up and stand upon his feet. 

** Chariclea, who had watched the preliminary process not without 
fear, was struck with horror at this result; and she awoke Calasiris 
that he might witness what passed as well as herself. Although unseen 
themselves, owing to the obscurity in which they stood, they yet could 
see very clearly everything that was done by the hag, who was near 
the blazing fire; and as the distance between was not great, they heard 
her distinctly when with a loud and strong voice she began to interro- 
gate the corpse. ‘The question she asked was, whether her surviving 
son would return safe and sound from the wars? but the dead man 
made no answer: he merely signed with his head, in such a manner as 
to leave his mother in doubt, and then fell on his face upon the ground. 
Immediately, however, she turned him again on his back, and continued 
to question him, singing in his ear still more violent conjurations, till 
at length he rose once more on his feet, and she repeated her interro- 
gation, commanding him to expose his meaning plainly, and to answer, 
not by motions of the head, but by word of mouth. 

** While the old woman was thus engaged in her necromancy, Cha- 
riclea supplicated Calasiris to approach her, that they also might ask 
some tidings of Theagenes. This Calasiris refused point blank, saying, 
that to him the very sight was forbidden, although she, Chariclea, might 
be excusable, inasmuch as she was constrained to witness the spectacle 
in spite of herself. ‘To take pleasure, he continued, in such magical 
conjurations, or to assist in them, is a thing forbidden by the priests 
and prophets ; for although ther power of divining and predicting the 
things of futurity proceeds from lawful sacrifices, and holy and devout 
orisons, yet the wicked and profane, who grovel thus upon the earth, 
and are always gathering about a corpse, like this Egyptian woman, 
can only derive theirs from some fortuitous circumstance, While Cala- 
siris was still speaking after this manner, the dead man, in a mournful 
and broken voice, which sounded as if it came from the earth, answered 
his mother thus with a groan: ‘ I have pardoned thee, mother, from * 
the first even till now, and have suffered thee to offend against human 
nature, in violating the holy laws of destiny, and troubling by magical 
conjurations the things which it is forbidden to meddle with. This I 
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have done, because ‘the dead still continue to revere, as far as possible, 
their parents. But since thou pertinaciously destroyest my reverence by 
thy importunity—uot only attempting from the outset things unlawful 
and damnable, but persevering in them from evil to worse, and extend- 
ing in infinite progression thy crime and its forfeit—since thou not only 
compelledst my body to arise and make signs of the head, but also to 
utter speech—neglecting withal my obsequies, and hindering me from 
mingling with the other spirits of the dead, that I might attend to thy 
behests—listen now to what I have hitherto withheld! Neither shall thy 
son return from whence he is gone, nor shalt thou escape a violent 
death—the fitting termination of a life consumed in things so abomina- 
ble; and soon, soon shall that bloody issue arrive, reserved for the fate 
of all who give themselves up to magic. Besides thy other crimes, 
thou hast not hidden carefully those mystic secrets which should only be 
trusted to the custody of the darkness and silence of night, but hast 
revealed, in the presence of witnesses, the mysteries of the dead. One 
of these witnesses is a prophet, and thy fault is the less on that account ; 
but the other is a young virgin, who has heard and seen what thou hast 
constrained me to—a girl ravished and transported with love, who goes 
wandering over the world to seek her lover, with whom, after infinite 
labour and innumerable dangers, she will at last live in glorious and 
royal state in the extremities of the inhabited globe.’ When the corpse 
had uttered these words, it fell down suddenly upon the earth. 

“« The old woman, understanding that these witnesses must be the 
strangers to whom she had spoken, rushed furiously sword, in hand to 
seek them. ‘Trampling in the midst of the dead, and certain of finding 
them among the bodies extended aromid, she determined to put them to 
death as the spies who had neutralized, by their presence, her. magical 
charms and conjurations. She threw herself with such furious and in- 
cautious haste among the slain, that in stumbling she transfixed herself 
upon a pike planted perpendicularly in the ground; which piercing her 
body through and through, she fell dead upon the earth—thus promptly 
fulfilling, with just and proper cause, the prophecy of her son.” 


Heliodorus was born at Emesa, in Phenicia, and flourished in 
the reigns of the emperor Theodosius and his son. Amyot tells 
us, that when he first printed his translation of this romance, he 
knew nothing about its author; but while visiting subsequently 
the Vatican library at Rome, he obtained from an old manuscript 
some details of his history. He found that he was Bishop of 
Tricca in the time of Theodosius the Great, and that he had also 
written in Iambic verses ‘‘ on the manner of making gold,” for 
the same emperor. “ Ainsi l’escript Georgius Cedrenus.” This 
work undoubtedly is the lambic poem on Alchymy, “ on the 
occult sciences of the philosophers,” contained in a hundred and 
sixty-nine verses; the author of which, notwithstanding the testi- 
mony of Georgius Cedrenus, has never yet been clearly ascer- 


tamed. Heliodorus is also mentioned-by Socrates, the ecclesi- 
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astical historian, as having been Bishop of Tricca, a, town,in + 
Thessaly, now vulgarly called Triccola. In the ecclesiasti 
history of Nicephorus Calistus, a story is told of him, which, if? 
true, would exhibit on the part of the Thessalonian church, some- 
what of that fanatical spirit which in Scotland expelled Home 
from the administration of the altar. Some young persons having 
fallen into peril through the reading of such works, it was ordered 
by the provincial council, that all books whose tendency it might 
be to incite the rising generation to love, should be burnt, and 
their authors, if ecclesiastics, deprived of their dignities. Helio- 
dorus, rejecting the alternative which was offered him of sup- 
pressing his romance, lost his bishopric. I know not which most 
to admire, says Amyot, the severe austerity of these worthy fathers, 
or the affection borne by the bishop to the composition of his 
youth! ‘The story, however, is nothing more than a romance 
itself, as Bayle has shown, by proving that the requisition to sup- 
press it could neither have been given nor refused at a time when 
the work was spread over all Greece. Boileau, notwithstanding, 
does not lose the opportunity of joking on the circumstance, 
which he applies rather maliciously to Fenelon and his Tele- 
machus. Heliodorus was also a strict disciplinarian, and a true 
son of the Church, and to him his diocese was indebted for the 
introduction of the custom, respectable in the eyes of the ortho- 
dox of that period, of displacing priests who committed the sin of 
living with their wives after ordination. 

Acuittes Tattus, or STarius, comes next in merit to Helio- 
dorus, and probably next in chronological order. He is placed 
by many writers in the second or third century, and by the Bio- 
graphie Universelle between the third and fourth. Huet, Char- 
don de la Rochette, Coray, and Jacobs, however, have detected in 
his romance various imitations of Heliodorus; Schoell places him 
without hesitation after the Bishop of Tricca; and Villemain fol- 
lows tacitly the chronology of Huet. The proof of the era of 
Achilles would be materially affected by the collateral evidence 
of that of Musaeus, the author of the poem of Hero and Leander, 
which the former has imitated; but unfortunately the learned 
vary in their calculations on this subject not less than a thousand 
years; and in fact the elder Scaliger identifies the poet with 
Musaeus of Athens, in the earliest ages of Greek literature. The 
two questions reflect some light upon each other; but the argu- 
ment is too dry, and, to say the truth, too unimportant, for our 
present purpose. Internal evidence, however, is always interest- 
ing in such cases; and we may say that the sentimental delicacy 
exhibited in Hero and Leander, more especially in matters of 
physical love, sets entirely aside its claim to a very high anti- 
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quity; while the utter paganism of Tatius, without the positive 
evidence of his imitations, would render it difficult to believe him 
to have been even so late as the time of Heliodorus. 

Some critics, such as Huet and Saumaise, have even preferred 
the “ Loves of Leucippe and Clitophon” to those of Theagenes 
and Chariclea; but Villoison, Coray, Wyttenbach, Passow, Ville- 
main, and Schoell, restore the pre-eminence to Heliodorus. “The 
book,” says Villemain, “ is written under an influence altogether 
pagan, and in constant allusion to the voluptuous fables of my- 
thology.” Pictures of the utmost licentiousness, and traces of 
every thing that is infamous in ancient manners, are seen through- 
out; unchaste in imagination, and coarse in sentiment, the author 
has made his hero despise at once the laws of morality and those 
of love. Clitophon is a human body, uninformed with a human 
soul, but delivered up to all the instincts of nature and the senses. 
He neither commands respect by his courage, nor affection by 
his constancy. Struggling, however, in the writer’s mind, some 
finer ideas may be seen wandering through the gloom, and some 
pure and lofty aspirations contrasting strangely with the chaos of 
animal instincts and desires. His Leucippe glides like a spirit 
among actors of mere flesh and blood. Patient, high-minded, 
resigned, and firm, she endures adversity with grace; preserving 
throughout the helplessness and temptations of captivity, irre- 
proachable purity, and constancy unchangeable. The critics, 
while visiting with proper severity the sins both of the author and 
the man, do not refuse to render full justice to the merits of the 
work. It possesses interest, variety, probability, and simplicity. 
“The romance of Achilles Tatius,” says Villemain, “ purified 
as it should be, will appear one of the most agreeable in the col- 
lection of the Greek romances. ‘The adventures it relates present 
a pregnant variety; the succession of incident is rapid; its won- 
ders are natural; and its style, although somewhat affected, is not 
wanting in spirit and effect.” Photius also, as rigorous in morals 
as a bishop should be, praises warmly the ‘elegance of the style, 
observing that the author’s periods are precise, clear, and eupho- 
nous. 

Achilles Tatius was born at Alexandria, and, according to 
Suidas, became a Christian and a bishop before his death. 
Photius, however, who speaks of him three times, never once 
mentions either his see or his Christianity; Huet doubts very 
much of the alleged conversion; and the internal evidence of the 
romance would seem to prove that at least a considerable time 
must have elapsed between its composition and the regeneration 
of the author. Suidas confounds him with Achilles Tatins; the 
author of the “ Introduction to the Phenomena of Aratus;” but 
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this lexicographer is not accustomed to discriminate very nicely 
between persons bearing the same name. The astronomer lived 
at latest in the first half of the fourth century, since Firmicus, 
who lived about the middle of that century, quotes him. 

Evumatuivs, or Eustatruivs, is the author of the romance of 
“ Ismenius and Ismenia.” “He unites in himself,” says Villemain, 
“every thing that is bad and vulgar in his predecessors;” and 
M. Courier tells us, that of all the plagiarists of Longus, Euma- 
thius is the most miserable. All that we know of this personage 
is, that he was born in Egypt, and that he was not the Arch- 
bishop of Thessalonica who wrote commentaries on Homer. His 
work exhibits all the intellectual poverty which characterised the 
Lower Empire, and richly merits the following sentence of Huet, 
with which we shall dismiss it: ‘‘ Nothing can be more cold, 
more flat, more tedious, more destitute of grace, probability, 
invention, and contrivance. The hero speaks throughout the 
work, relating his adventures, we know not why nor to whom, 
without art or arrangement. Ismenia loves first, declares herself 
first, and makes all the advances without reserve, shame, or 
address; while Ismenius receives her proposals without replying 
to them, and even without feeling them. No one knows what 
becomes of Callisthenes, the faithful friend of Ismenius; he em- 
barks in a vessel, where the author forgets and drops him. In 
fine, the whole piece is the work of a learner, or of some miser- 
able sophist who deserved to be a learner all his life.”, 

The “ Loves of Chereas and Callirhoe” was produced, ac- 
cording to M. D’Orville, at the epoch at which we have now 
arrived, and after Longus, of whom we shall presently speak. 
Cuariton of Aphrodisias, a Carian town, is the name by which 
the author was willing that he should be known to posterity; but 
the name is supposed to be an assumed one. ‘The secretary of 
the rhetorician Athenagoras—for such is the degree he claims— 
must have lived, if such a personage existed at all, long before 
our author thought of writing romances; but a young lady of 
that age being the heroine, it was not unnatural that Chariton 
should have been willing to be supposed her contemporary. This 
romance—not at all so execrable as the preceding one—although 
by no means remarkable for its invention, is smooth and easy in 
the story. Villemain has said no worse of it than that it is “a 
work which the learned Larcher has translated, without being 
able to render it amusing;” and Larcher himself, in his preface, 
resolves with great good sense to “ say nothing about it.” In 
fact, it is by no means easy to say anything about a book which 
is too dull for praise, and too harmless for censure. 

In the foregoing sketches we have pursued as strictly as pos- 
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sible the chronological march of the series, in so far as our own 
judgment enabled us to steer amidst the conflicting opinions of 
the learned; but the romance of Loncgus—mentioned by no ancient 
author, and yet apparently imitated by many, belonging to all 
ages by its graces of truth and nature, yet identified with none— 
appeared to demand a peculiar place. All writers agree in 
assigning to “‘ Daphnis and Chloe” a date subsequent to the 
Ethiopics of Heliodorus, but some misapprehension has existed 
among the superficially learned with regard to the evidence of 
the style. ‘The French version of Amyot, deformed as a trans- 
lation by numerous mistakes, but beautiful as an original compo- 
sition by its naiveté, had given the general reader an idea that 
the simplicity of the subject was reflected in the language of 
the original. The fact, however, is precisely the reverse. The 
diction of Longus, as M. Villemain says, “ is curiously elegant, 
ingeniously concise, and nicely symmetrical.” The art of compo- 
sition was never more laboriously or more skilfully applied; 
every word is placed in its proper position with the most deli- 
cate care; the adaptation of terms—the relation even of sounds 
—all are so exquisitely adjusted as to make the same writer 
observe, that the effect of the whole is rather coquettish than 
graceful. This very care, however, this laborious elegance, in- 
stead of identifying the author, as on a hasty glance it would 
seem to do, with the classic ages of antiquity, proclaims the 
sophist. ‘The singular circumstance is, that neither Suidas nor 
Photius so much as allude to the work or name the author; 
which, unaccountable as it may appear, would almost induce us 
to imagine, in spite of the thing being pronounced “ impossible” 
by M. Villemain, that the romance really was produced in the 
midst of “ the bad taste and wearisome scholastics of the eighth 
century.” The imitations mentioned by M. Courier rather tend 
to strengthen this suspicion than otherwise; for if the work was 
really pillaged by Achilles Tatius, Xenophon of Ephesus, Nice- 
tas Eugenianus, Eumathius, and the whole host of scribblers 
from the second century downwards, this would prove incon- 
testably that it was intimately and popularly known: and why 
all the writers and critics of so vast a space of time should have 
conspired to preserve an inviolable silence on the subject—to 
conceal the author’s name—to refrain from the slightest allusion 
to his piece,is utterly beyond comprehension. We must confess, 
however, that it does require some stretch of faith to believe 
that a Longus was produced in the eighth century—a period 
which affords no name better known than that of the chronicle- 
maker Syncellus. But if this were granted, it would be easy to 
imagine that such a man would be acquainted with the literature 
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of bis language from the earliest times, and more especially with 
those productions of romantic fiction, which he was destined to 
imitate and surpass. Moreover, without a particle of invention 
himself, and gifted rather with an ingenious industry directed by 
an acquired and fastidious taste, than with natural grace or power, 
he would be thrown upon these for his resources; he would 
gather even from the weeds of the garden of literature those mi- 
nute events which would become visible to the eye only when col- 
lected and arranged in his cell; and the future examiner, by a 
natural mistake, would trace the theft to the poor rather than to 
the rich—just as we may say of the pulpy end of the grass-tlower, 
it tastes or smells of honey, and not of the fragrant stores of the 
bee, they taste or smell of the grass-flower. 

The circumstance of Longus being a Latin and not a Greek 
word, would make the subject seem still more puzzling; and in 
fact M. Harless is perhaps not incorrect in supposing, that the 
name originated in a mistake. The celebrated Florence manuscript 
—a little ink spilt on which by M. Courier was the cause of an 
inundation of that liquid in France and [taly—has no author’s 
name whatever. The title runs simply AcoBiaxdy epwrindy Adyos 2, 
the last word of which may have been taken by a copier for the 
name.of the romancer. 

“ Daphnis and Chloé” is the romance, par excellence, of phy- 
sical love. It is a history of the senses rather than of the 
mind—a picture of the development of the instincts rather than 
of the sentiments. In this point of view it is*abs®lutely ori- 
ginal; and the subject, pleasing, but dangerous *and seductive to 
the youthful imagination when treated by the masterly and sel- 
dom indelicate pen of Longus, becomes philosophically inter- 
esting. Unlike the sensual vulgarities of modern Europe, which 
can only betray the heart by brutalizing the mind, there is a charm 
about its freedom—a purity in its very ignorance of virtue. Vice 
is advocated by no sophistry, palliated by no seductions of cir- 
cumstances, and punished by no suffermgs. Vice, in fact, does 
not exist, unless ignorance be a crime, and love an impurity. 
Daphnis and Chloé have been brought up together, free denizens 
of the fields and groves, and streams of the Lesbian paradise; 
their eyes have rested from infancy on the same objects; their 
ideas have been formed by the same train of circumstances; their 
tastes, feelings, habits—all have sprung from the same root, and 
grown under the same influence. Their hearts understand each 
other, the poetry of nature has entered their souls, and is re- 
flected in their eyes; but poor, at least in the wealth of the world 
and its acquirements, humble in station, solitary and ignorant, 
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sentiment finds no passage into language, and no voice but the 
voice of nature is heard in their hearts. 

“ Paul and Virginia” is nothing more than Daphnis and Chloé, 
educated by a refined and cultivated mind, and spiritualized and 
purified by the influence of Christianity. ‘Taking the difference 
of time, climate, knowledge, and faith, into account, the parallel 
is complete. If St. Pierre had made his lovers shepherds in 
the island of Lesbos, under a Pagan regime, his work, instead of 
being one of the most exquisite and delightful of all modern pro- 
ductions, would have been a tissue of metaphysical mechanism 
and absurdity. Even in the faults of the two works there is a 
striking analogy. ‘The infidelity committed by Daphnis carries 
his ignorance to a pitch of exaggeration which is absolutely 
repulsive; while the ill-timed and extravagant prudery of Vir- 
ginia in the catastrophe, in the hands of any other writer than 
St. Pierre, would have surprised the reader into a smile. 


“The expressions of Longus,” says Huet, “are full of fire and 
vivacity; he produces with spirit; his pictures are agreeable, and his 
images arranged with skill. The characters are carefully sustained; 
the episodes grow out of the story; and the passions and sentiments 
are depicted with a delicacy sufficiently in keeping with pastoral sim- 
plicity, but nét always with the rules of romance—as for instance, 
where Daphnis is made to commit an infidelity through ignorance. 
Probability is almost never violated, except in the machinery, which is 
employed without discretion, and which injures the denouement of the 
piece, in other respects good and agreeable.” 


Here the serié$ of prose romancers closes, and a dreary period 
for literature of all kinds soon after ensues. ‘The Greeks at 
length had no time for fiction in the terrible realities of their 
situation. ‘The muse, whose loudest, noblest notes, are usually 
heard stirring amidst the ruins of dynasties and empires, in 
Greece was silent. ‘ Arms and the man” was heard echoing 
throughout the Roman empire, when the mistress of the world tot- 
tered on her throne; rising with the smoke of blood amidst the 
furious contentions of the Guelphs and Ghibelines of Italy, the 
deep and solemn voice of Dante astonished the nations; and in 
England, when the state was shaken to its very foundation, the 
sublime strains of our own Milton floated on the storm. No poet, 
however, arose in Greece, to ennoble the era of her struggles, and 
consecrate her degradation. In the fifth century, indeed, the 
Dionysiacs of Nonnus, appearing in an era of abundance without 
fertility, startled the critics into admiration. Gustavus Falcken- 
burg, a philologer of the sixteenth century, placed the author 
in the same rank with Homer; and the elder Scaliger mounted 
him even a step higher. Nonnus, however, soon found his level. 
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Poliziano and Muret gently and tenderly lowered him from his 
dangerous eminence, to place him under Homer; and Nicolas 
Heinsius, Peter Cuneus, Joseph Scaliger, and Rapin, taking base 
advantage of his unsettled state, dragged him to the very bottom 
of the list—from whence he rebounded, in the opinion of M. 
Schoell, about half way. A little later, too, Proclus sung hymns 
to the Sun, to the Muses, to Venus, Hecate, Janus, and Minerva; 
and his voice, though faint, retained still some dim associations 
with antiquity; and Musaeus, still later, celebrated the loves of 
Hero and Leander in hexameters, which would not have greatly 
disgraced any age of Greek literature. Here, however, ends the 
list, for with one or two exceptions, the crowd of court sycophants 
and laureats, which infested the lower empire, had no pretensions 
to the name of poets. 

At the beginning of the twelfth century, tired of heroic deeds 
celebrated in shallow verses, and of the praises of great men, 
sounded in flat epigrams, the rhymsters began to revert to those 
romances which had consoled their fathers, by the charm of no- 
velty and incident, for the loss of better things. The idea was 
conceived of writing poetry and romance, and thus of producing 
epics of common life. By this time the perception of the pro- 
sodial quantity was lost, and the poets substituted for the irregular 
and severe iambics of the ancients verses of fifteen syllables, 
of which the penultimate was always accented. ‘These irregular 
iambics were called political verses, and are said by a popular 
critic to be deficient neither in elegance nor harmony. 

Tueoporus Propromus, who made use of this vehicle for 
insinuating a romance, lived in the first half of the twelfth cen- 
tury. Gaulmin says, that he was a Russian by birth, but it is 
tolerably certain that, at least, he passed the greater part of his 
life in Constantinople. He lived by his pen, but although he 
possessed considerable erudition and surprising industry, he 
did not live very well. In his farewell to the Byzantines on 
the occasion of his quitting Constantinople to follow the Arch- 
bishop of Trebizond, he talks of leaving a city where his literary 
labours had met with no reward. This complaint, taken con- 
jointly with the high reputation he enjoyed among his contempo- 
raries, and the respect which was paid him, as is shown by the 
title Cyrus (Kugés) which he received on all occasions—would 
seem to prove that the profits of Greek authors, as well as their 
genius, had suffered a decline in the twelfth century. Prodromus 
was a monk, and after his profession took the name of Hilarion. 
“ I write not like such,” said he, speaking at one time of authors 
distinguished by elegance of style, “ I am altogether illiterate, 
and one of those poor monks who possess nothing.” M. Ville- 
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main politely contradicts this avowal of ignorance, affirming that 
the monk had both erudition and rhetoric; but he might have 
saved himself the trouble: for of all the conceited and self-suffi- 
cient authors we have had the misery to know and the amusement 
to read of, Prodromus is the most preposterous. He took good 
care that the hypocritical cant we have quoted should deceive 
nobody into a belief of its truth; as will be seen by the following 
passage which is preserved by Chardon dela Rochette, and whic 
we willingly give a place to, not only as affording a rich speci- 
men of literary vanity, but as containing some details respecting 
the author. It is translated from his diatribe against a person 
who had accused him of heresy on account of his excessive attach- 
ment to letters; and this, apparently, must have been written 
after he had become the “ poor and illiterate monk.” 


‘7 am not,” says he, “ of low extraction; many people might envy 
me my birth. If I do not enjoy great strength of body, I at least ex- 
hibit no deformity. I have received lessons from the best masters; I 
have learnt grammar; I have studied rhetoric—not that which is vo- 
mited by your cold Simocateses and their imitators, but the rhetoric 
of Aristides and Plato. Were I not afraid of being accused of pre- 
sumption, I would add that there is nothing in the philosophy of Aris- 
totle, in the sublime conceptions of Plato, in the theory of numbers, or 
in geometry, of which I am ignorant. I have composed so many dis- 
courses, that it would be difficult to ascertain their number. I speak 
with fluency; but I have one defect which I will not attempt to dis- 
semble—it is that my tongue stutters, and sometimes repeats the syl- 
lable. Some people correctly imagine that this is occasioned by the 
difficulty it finds in following my fertile imagination; it hesitates, as if 
uncertain on what to fix—whereas, when reading the works of another, 
it experiences no embarrassment at all. If I can judge of myself, 
however, my tongue, notwithstanding this defect, does not come off 
worst in dialectic discussions; on the contrary, it seems to hurl a thun- 
lerbolt against my opponents—or if by any chance it should hang 
back, my hand comes to its support, and my pen finishes the business. 
All this, however, I have said, not from vanity, but simply to show 
how little I have derived from all these advantages. Still I have no 
sentiments unworthy of that philosophy in which I was brought up; 
and far from murmuring against providence, I believe that if it has 
not sent me heaps of gold, it is because it knew that I might be turned 
away by riches from the love of wisdom.” 


Of the romance of this modest author, called the “‘ Loves of 


Rodanthe and Dosicles,” we quote the following judgment of 
the learned Huet. 


** Theodorus Prodromus,” says he, “ is a to be preferred to 


Eumathius. He has more art than he, but still very little art. He 
never can get out of anything without the aid of machinery; and his 
actors preserve no propriety or uniformity in their character. Wish- 
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ing to outdo Homer in the management of his subject, he does not 
content himself with beginning the narrative in the middle of the action, 
and then relating quietly all that has gone before; the last part only is 
told to Dosicles, and the commencement hinted at obliquely. He has 
besides the practice of refining too much, and he has contrived to con- 
fuse his piece by attempting to introduce a story within a story.” 

Prodromus is the author of many other works on almost every 
subject, some published, and some still slumbering in manuscript. 
Requiescant in pace! 

In the middle of the twelfth century Constantine MANAssEs, 
the author of a Chronicle written in political verses, produced a 
tale in the same style of composition, called the “ Loves of Arist- 
ander and Callithea.” Some fragments of it are preserved in the 
“ Garden of Roses,” of Macarius Chrysocephalas, and it is 
trusted that no more may be found. 

Niceras Eveenianus has the distinguished honour of being 
the last and worst of the Greek romancers. His work, divided 
into nine books, and written in political verses, was at first set 
down to Prodromus; but the title being luckily found, that 
author, unhappy enough already, was absolved from the charge, 
although still left in the situation of an accomplice before the 
fact. ‘The title of the Parisian manuscript runs thus: “ A Poem 
by the Lord Nicolas Eugenianus, or an imitation of the late Phi- 
losopher Prodromus.” 

“ It would be impossible,” says M. Villemain, “ to extract from it 
a faithful picture, a true sentiment, or a single natural or lively expres- 
sion. It is a piece of dead literature, the image of a society destroyed 
by ignorance and servility. There are sounds, phrases, forms of style, 
appearances, and, if the expresssion be permitted, the shadows of 
thoughts; but there is no soul, no life. It puts one in mind of the 
warrior in Ariosto, who, being killed in battle, continued to fight 
for some time from habit before noticing that he was dead. It pre- 
sents no curiosities in manners, not one of those ingenious traits, which 
in the other works serve to balance and redeem their faults, and which 
even now excite interest. It deserves, in short, to be damned without 
hesitation or reserve.” 

We have thus completed the task we had assigned to ourselves, 
of placing before the reader in a popular form all that is known 
of the Greek romancers and their works; and now looking back 
upon the meagre skeleton sketches which have been the result of 
our inquiries, we are only surprised that that all is so little. The 
procession glides past like the pageantry of a dream, crowded 
and confused, yet formless, empty, and indefinite. Names in- 
stead of persons are before our eyes, and words instead of things 
meet our grasp; and like the later romances which are only 
*‘ shadows of thoughts,” the authors are only shadows of men. 
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The curious reader will be struck with the circumstance, that by 
far the greater number of those persons were of the Asiatic coast 
or adjacent islands; and his thoughts will be carried back to the 
fact which he has observed in the literary history of Greece, that 
the brightest and best of those names which have filled the world 
with their renown, were all derived from the same quarter. Ex- 
cept the two Athenians, Thucydides and Xenophon, there was 
scarcely a single Greek historian of eminence born on the European 
continent. ‘The same thing may be said of the majority of the 
philosophers. Thales of Miletus, with his scholars, Anaximander, 
and Anaxamenes, of the same place-—Pythagoras of Samos— 
Heraclitus and Hermogoras, of Ephesus—Chrysippus of Solis 
— Zeno of Cyprus—Anaxagoras of Clazomene— Xenophanes 
of Colophon—-Cleanthes, the stoic, of Assus—Metrodorus, the 
friend of Epicurus, of Lampsacus—Theophrastus— Xenocrates 
—Arcesilas—Protrarchas—with a host of other names of power, 
all crowd upon the memory. ‘The greatest masters in medicine, 
the famous five in epic poetry, and indeed almost all the poets 
were from the same quarter. This soil, however, so wonderfully 
luxuriant in genius, was exhausted before the romancers appeared. 
The free-born muse cannot breathe in the atmosphere of slavery; 
or rather, where she is, tyrants cannot breathe. Sane was sunk 
not merely in political slavery, but in that worst slavery of the 
senses, which chokes and destroys every noble and lofty sentiment. 
The reveller was in her palaces, his head crowned with flowers, 
and the music of his songs rising wildly above the unheeded voice 
which everywhere proclaimed “ Delenda est Carthago!” 

It is curious, notwithstanding, to trace in their writings the 
yearning which they still felt for the classical glories of antiquity, 
although to this it is owing that the greater number of their ro- 
mances are so worthless. ‘Their scenes and incidents belong to 
the Greece of Homer, rather than the Christian era. Piracies, 
robberies, and abductions, are their staple events; roving banditti, 
enslaved damsels and stolen children, who turn out to be the sons 
of princes, their personages. But this ancient form of society 
receives no impress of antiquity. Destitute of the taste and in- 
dustry of the leading novelists of the present day, who have 
made the historical romances so interesting and so true, they fill 
up the antique mould with modern character. A strange com- 
mixture thus takes place of the old and the new; the romancer 
has no distinct and definite image before him; and the reader is 
constantly reminded that the book is only a fiction. In their 
characters they deal entirely in generalities; their heroes and 
heroines are nothing more than the forms of abstract ideas, per- 
sonifications of adventure, misfortune, and vicissitude. We are oc- 
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casionally, indeed, amused with the rapid succession of the events, 
but seldom interested in the actions; for the latter come before us, 
not in their individual character, but in the character of their 
class—seeming to say like the persons of a Chinese drama, “ I 
am a pirate—I am a robber—I ama hero.” ‘The only attempt 
to paint the moral history of passion is in the romance of Longus; 
but even this is of a nature to be more interesting to the physi- 
cian than to the philosopher. 

While withdrawing a melancholy gaze from the picture sug- 
gested by the foregoing pages, of the decline of Greek literature, 
and the utter extinction which followed, our thoughts uncon- 
sciously stray into speculations on the future. 

‘“* Who shall awake the Spartan fife?” 
exclaimed a poet of the last century. 

“ Who shall awake the Spartan fife, 
And call in solemn sounds to life 

The youths, whose locks divinely spreading, 
Like vernal hyacinths of sullen hue, 

At once the breath of fear and virtue shedding 
Applauding freedom lov’d of old to view?” 


The Spartan fife is already awakened; its shrill notes are echoing 
at this moment among the isles of Greece, and the barbarian 


quivers both with rage and terror as its portentous music pierces 
into his heart. The war-pipe is‘awakened, but the harp sleeps— 
for ever? Should Greece once more assume her place among 
the nations, what are the prospects of her literature? When she 
awakes from her death-like slumber, will she arise im all the 
charms of her prime— 


* severe in youthful beauty ?” 


Will the songs of the AOIAH once more soothe her ear, or the 
groves of Academe wave over her head? Some romantic mis- 
conception, some amiable and beautiful forgetfulness, prevails on 
this subject. ‘To the eye of youthful enthusiasm, or the equally 
simple and single-hearted gaze of a genuine lover of learning, this 
“home of their soul” appears in the situation of the Sleeping 
Beauty of the orientals. Like her, she is seen in their glorious 
dreams, arising untouched by time and change, to look round on 
the same hills which echoed to her infant songs, to catch inspi- 
ration from the same heavens which shed their blessed influence 
on her youthful head—to bask in the light of eyes beaming with 
the same expression which once gladdened her heart; to see the 
same forms of character, manner, habit, life, by which her own 
had been nourished and established; and to recognize the same 
images, perpetually renewed, in the antique and enduring mould 
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of eastern society. Alas, that so beautiful a picture should be 
only a dream! Greece may indeed awake from her political 
subjection and moral barbarism; she may become refined and 
civilized, and as free as such societies can be; but the character 
of her refinement, and civilization, and freedom, must be essen- 
tially different from what it ever has been. The circumstances 
which formed the original Greek character, the rude beginnings 
of which are slightly touched on at the beginning of this article, 
can never more recur. The world is in a different position—a 
position from which it cannot be moved by the successive falls of 
single empires, or by anything short of a simultaneous fall of the 
whole, or a new deluge. Strange and struggling contradictions 
are seen in every form of society, which might appear to point 
to a series of remarkable, and not vastly distant, convulsions. 
Straight before the Greeks, as they look into Asia, uniting with 
the pure and sublime theism of the Turks, we behold the most 
monstrous intolerance, ignorance, and barbarity. To the left, 
among the Russians, together with the benign doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, we find an almost brutal depravity. Behind, in Italy, we 
see the descendants of the masters of the world rioting in all the 
delicacies of refinement, eulogising the virtues of their fathers, 
but imitating only their crimes and excesses, and perverting a 
merciful religion to the purposes of ignorant atrocity. In fine, 
watching the awaking of the Sleeping Beauty, there are France 
and England, with a civilization as exquisite, and as depraved 
and corrupt as that which preceded and omened the downfal of 
the Roman empire. Educated in these schools, and tutored by 
such masters, is it probable that regenerated Greece will ever 
again become what she was in the ages of her glory? 


Art. V.—Ideen iiber die Politik, den Verkehr, und den Handel 
der vornehmsten Volker der alten Welt. Von A. H. L. Heeren. 
Vierte u. sehr verbesserte Auflage. (Ideas upon the Polity, 
Commerce, and Traffic of the principal Nations of Antiquity. 
By A.H. L. Heeren. Fourth edition, enlarged.) Gottingen, 
1824-29. 3 vols. in 7 parts. 8vo. , 


Tuis excellent work, by Professor Heeren of Gottingen, is not, 
we believe, yet completed. The earlier editions comprehended a 
sketch of the Persian empire in its full extent; a geographical, 
historical and commercial view of the Scythian tribes; of the 
Indian nations (derived from Greek and Sanscrit sources); and 
the great trading city of Carthage: a volume on the polity, &c. of 
ancient Greece was also included. A: view of the commercial 
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relations by which the world was bound together under the 
universal dominion of Rome, will form a useful and necessary 
appendix to what has been already accomplished. The fourth 
edition, which is now before us, contains numerous additions and 
improvements, the rapid sale of the earlier i impressions having 
given the author frequent opportunities for re-examining his opi- 
nions, and perfecting his work. Neither translation nor abridg- 
ment of this book, nor of any part of it, has appeared, as far as we 
know, in Great Britain; but a translation of the fourth volume 
(of an earlier edition), containing the polity and commerce of 
Greece, has been published in the United States of America. 
The translator (Mr. Bancroft) has also introduced to the notice 
of the American student, Professor Heeren’s useful little Manual 
of Ancient History, which the English booksellers have reprinted 
for the benefit of ourselves. 

A complete translation of this great work of Heeren would 
hardly meet with success in England. It is true we are a classical 
people; we all learn Greek and Latin—at least, all do so who 
wish to be called gentlemen, and aspire to distinguished ecclesi- 
astical and civil posts;—but we are still far from having the neces- 
sary preliminary knowledge for relishing long dissertations on the 
moral, political and commercial condition of those nations whose 
history and language we profess to make our study. Professor 
Heeren’s work is also too long to be translated. The author, 
whose speculations are nearly always i ingenious and amusing, does 
not seem to possess, or to value, the art of presenting his ideas 1 in 
a condensed form. He spreads over the surface of many pages, 
facts and conclusions that might be confined to a few; and he often 
tortures a solitary passage of an ancient writer till he has wrung 
from the unwilling witness the knowledge which it is supposed to 
conceal. ‘These partial defects do but slightly impair to a careful 
reader and inquirer the general merit of the work, which is one of 
the best commentaries on the Greek historical ag geographical 
writers. It has already guided many a bewildered student to a 
more rational and useful perusal of ancient documents, by throw- 
ing a clear and steady light over darkness and obscurity; it has 
made the study of a Greek historian a delightful and instructive 
occupation, by illustrating remote facts from the stores of more 
recent experience ; and it transports us across the wide interven- 
ing space to an intimate acquaintance with departed people, by 
directing our attention to the physical and unchangeable circum- 
stances which determine the condition and the commerce of 
nations. 

The last edition of Professor Heeren’s [deen comprehends the 
Persian empire, with all the principal nations included in it; the 
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Indians; the AEthiopians of Meroe; the Scythian tribes, and the 
Carthaginians. The portion which relates to Greece has not yet 
been reprinted. 

Our remarks will at present be chiefly directed to a short exa- 
mination of the Persian empire, and the great commercial state of 
Carthage. 

It is surprising that in studying the original Greek writers, or 
in reading the modern compilations from them, our attention is 
so little directed to Asiatic history and geography. Nearly all 
our knowledge of Persian history is, indeed, contained in the 
Greek writers, and in the Jewish annals; but it cannot be reduced 
to a connected form without great labour; nor is it intelligible 
without an accurate knowledge of the physical characteristics of 
these countries, and their subsequent political condition. The 
first Cyrus and his successors subjected to the dominion of the 
Persians, till that time a comparatively small and obscure people, 
the nations comprehended between the Indus and the /%gean 
sea—between the Caucasus and the Indian ocean. The penin- 
sula of Arabia was protected by its deserts. 

From the time of the great Persian conqueror, who was known 
to the Greeks by the name of Cyrus, till the death of the third 
Darius (an interval of about 200 years), there was seldom a ces- 
sation of hostilities between the Greeks and Persians in some 
part of their extensive empire. The struggle commenced with 
the invasion of the Lydian kingdom by Cyrus: it ceased when a 
Macedonian had seated himself on the throne of the Persian 
monarchs. The opportunities which the Greeks had for pro- 
curing information about the Persians, were such as Europeans 
have occasionally had about the persons of Asiatic kings: the 
dextrous Greek, renegado, adveuturer, doctor, or prophecy-ex- 
pounder,* often contrived to insinuate himself into the favour of 
the grand monarque; he was, perhaps, as skilful a scribe as the 
Jew, and a better surgeon than the Egyptian.+ Several curious 
Greek works on Persia are either entirely or partially lost,t but 
enough remains to aid a judicious critic in investigating the polity 
and the commerce of this widely extended empire. ‘The annals 
of Ezra and Nehemiah, with the book of Esther, and the writings 


of some of the later Hebrew prophets, contain also much valuable 
information. 


* See Herod. lib. vii. 6. + Ibid. lib. iii. 129. 

t The twenty-three books of Ctesias; Dinon, Clitarchus, &c. The Persian history 
of Ctesias was in great part derived from the written records of the Persian court 
(dipGéigas Bactdimaé); and it may be proved to the satisfaction of all who have care- 
fully examined Herodotus, that parts of his narrative also are founded on written evi- 


dence, which the Persians alone could furnish. Persian Chronicles are mentioned in 
Esther, x. 2. 
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The plan of one of these volumes should be briefly stated, as it 
will, perhaps, better show than anything else the variety of useful 
matter that is contained in them. 

The first volume of the new edition, that on the Persian Em- 
pire, commences with some general remarks on the investigation 
of the political constitutions, the religious observances, and the 
commercial relations of the remote ages of antiquity. For him 
whose thoughts have not been directed, during the ordinary course 
of education, to these interesting topics, a new field of curious 
and endless inquiry is opened, and the hitherto comparatively 
barren and unwilling perusal of ancient records is invested with at- 
tractions that are strong and permanent. It is here that the author 
takes the earliest opportunity of stating an important principle to 
be attended to in these investigations, the close connection be- 
tween the political and religious systems of remote times: the 
further we can succeed in tracing towards their origin the forms 
of social life, the more powerful we find to be the workings of 
religion. Interchange of useful commodities, which must have 
its origin and its continuance in the mutual wants of man, and in 
the variety of useful products so widely dispersed, was often che- 
rished and protected by religious institutions. 

This introduction is followed by a general geographical de- 
scription of the continent of Asia. The only sure and solid basis 
on which investigations like these of Heeren can be founded, is 
an accurate knowledge of the physical character, and the products 
of the various countries that are comprised within his plan: to 
know well these facts is to possess a key to the interpretation of 
many obscure passages in Herodotus, Ctesias, and other writers 
on Asiatic history. A better acquaintance with this branch of 
geography may yet explain what is obscure and doubtful. 

‘The author enumerates those products which have in all ages 
been the staple commodities of Asia. By referring’to the coun- 
tries of which they are now the genuine growth or manufacture, 
and observing from ancient authorities how far they were diffused 
in former ages, we demonstrate the existence of an extensive 
commerce in the remotest periods of which written evidence re- 
mains. ‘The cinnamon of India, that we now use, was an article 
of luxury well known to Herodotus and his countrymen, who re- 
ceived both this spice and its name from the merchants of the 
world, the adventurous Tyrians: Since the route round the Cape 
of Good Hope has become the high road to the Indies, the 
European nations procure at a moderate cost a commodity which 
once passed through many hands before it reached the consumer. 

The geographical distribution of languages in Asia, and the 
varieties of the human species in that immense continent, are sub- 
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jects of curious and pleasing inquiry. In the Persian empire in 
Asia, which extended from the coasts of the AZgean to the Oxus 
and the Indus, the author recognises three great leading languages, 
to which we may assign certain great uatural boundaries. The 
mountain ranges and the coasts would often exhibit in a small 
space numerous varieties of the human species, and many diver- 
sities of languages: the wide-extended plains would present more 
unity and relationship. Between the A2gean and the Halys the 
ancient Phrygian language was the ruling dialect, which it is con- 
jectured might have some affinity to the Armenian. But more 
than a dozen nations,* or national varieties were found also within 
these limits: on the coast might be heard the varied forms of the 
flexible Greek; in the interior the barbarous dialect of the Carians 
and other tribes, indigenous or foreign. 

But east of the Halys, extending on one side to the Tigris, and 
on the other from the Caucasus to the Indian ocean, were found 
the numerous dialects of the Semitic tongue. ‘The condition of 
the various members of this great family was determined by their 
geographical position. In the fertile plains of Babylonia they 
raised imperishable monuments, and cultivated the productive 
soil; in the Arabian desert they became robbers, or the carriers 
of commodities across their extended wastes; and on the shores 
of the Mediterranean, the Tyrian, who occupied the centre of the 
then known world, collected in his warehouses the products of 
India, Africa and western Europe. 

The dialects of the Persian may be supposed to have com- 
menced at the Tigris, and to have extended to the upper waters 
of the Indus. We are now waiting with impatience for further 
information on the Zend, the sacred language of the Medes, on 
the Pelvi and the Parsi, the last the tongue of Cyrus and his con- 
quering hordes. From a comparison of the vocabularies as far 
as they are now known, a close relationship between these three 
dialects is inferred, though there is sufficient difference to justify 
us in naming them as three varieties. The dialects of this language 
were diffused as far as Armenia, where the interpreter of .Xeno- 
phon, inthe memorable retreat, addressed the natives in the Per- 
sian language.f When the army proceeded further to the west, 
they found on the shores of the Euxine the savage barbarians, 
who must be placed in a general class with the almost innumera- 
ble varieties of the Caucasian tribes. 

The relationship that probably exists between the Zend and 
the Sanscrit, between the sacred language of Persia and India, is 














* Herod. lib. i. 28. t Anab. lib. iv. 5. 10. 
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probably reserved for the labours of our own age to establish and 
confirm. 

From this general view it follows, that the author’s plan con- 
templates the Persian empire in its full extent, as the subject of 
his inquiries into early Asiatic history and commerce. But two 
nations were comprehended in the Persian Asiatic empire, which 
had an historical existence before their masters, and while under 
their dominion were the principal merchants and manufacturers 
of Asia. The Pheenicians and the Babylonians require, therefore, 
a separate discussion. In the chapter on the Scythians the learned 
mquirer collects all that can be known of the contemporary tribes 
of central Asia, and of the directions which certain branches of 
commerce took through their extensive steppes.* 

The next great division of this volume comprehends a geogra-_ ; 
phical and statistical view of the Persian monarchy inuts satrapies 
or provincial governments. It is preceded, according to the 
general plan of the author, bya brief notice of the original writers 
from whom our information is derived. Some of these authori- 


ties, which are principally Greek and Hebrew, have been already 
referred to. 


It was under the reign of Darius, the son of Hystaspes, that 
the first attempt was made to consolidate the unwieldy empire of 
Cyrus, and to give to it a kind ea. form and existence. 


But the twenty great divisions} of Darius were not so much re- 
gular satrapies, as a classification of the conquered people accord- 
img to national stock and language. The end and object of the 
arrangement was the better collecting of the revenue for the pro- 
per support of the king and his household.f{ In presenting then 
a geographico-statistical view of the Great King’s dominions, it 
will be found useful to join to the testimony of Herodotus that of 
Strabon, Arrian, Xenophon, Ctesias, and other writers occasion- 
ally. But in making use of such a writer as Strabon, for example, 
it is necessary always to bear in mind what is the particular period 
that we wish to illustrate, and to examine with caution the facts 
stated by an author who lived subsequent to the Persian dynasty. 
We may make for the purpose of geographical description three 
great divisions of the Persian Asiatic monarchy: the first will 
comprise the countries between the /Egean sea and the Euphrates; — 
the second those between the Euphrates and the Indus; the third, 
under the name of Persian India, does not admitof precise limits, 


* Founded principally on Herodotus, lib. iv. c. 24, &c. 
+ Herod. lib. iii. c. 89, &c. 


¢ And the fixing of the quota or contingent that each people was bound to supply for 
the wars and foreign expeditions, 
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but expresses in an indefinite manner the connection between the 
great monarch and the nearest people of northern India. In de- 
scribing these separate provinces the author combines with geo- 
graphical facts much useful information on the religious rites, the 
natural or artificial products, and the commerce of the many na- 
tions contained in the king’s dominions. One obvious advantage 
that arises from extensive conquests, is the general preservation of 
peace over a larger space, and the consequent facilities given to 
commerce. A great part of the traffic of Asia is necessarily a 
caravan trade, which would increase rapidly in so extensive an 
empire, when it could be traversed in safety.* In the decline of 
the Persian monarchy, indeed, the provincial governors had be- 
come almost independent of the king; and even in the better 
periods, wars between the satraps were frequent enough to pre- 
sent obstacles to peaceful commerce. 

But the maritime traffic of Phoenicia, perhaps, was rather 
improved than impaired under the Persian dynasty. The mer- 
chants of Tyre were under no apprehension of attacks from the 
wild tribes of the deserts, who had more than once carried their 
ravages over the best parts of Syria. They were left to pursue 
their gainful commerce on the condition of furnishing the best 
part of the king’s navy. Driven from Sicily and the western 
Mediterranean by Greek competition, they appear to have turned 
themselves with increased ardour to the boundless East, where a 
richer commerce and less opposition would reward them for their 
enterprise and industry. 

Sardis, the ancient capital of the Lydian kings, stood in an ex- 
tensive plain at the foot of Tmolus, on one of the tributary 
streams of the Hermus. Under the Persians it became the head- 
quarters of the king when he visited western Asia, and the chief 
residence of the Satrap of Lydia. It continued to be, as it was 
in the time of Creesus, one of the great commercial emporiums of 
Asia, the resort of Greeks from the coast, and of the nations of 
the interior. Here the luxurious Persian found in the slave- 
market the male and female captive suited to his taste, together 
with the eunuch, whom the dexterity of the Greek qualified to be 
an inmate of the harem.+ 

From Sardis there was a royal road{ to Susa, beyond the Tigris, 
where the king generally resided. This route is minutely de- 


* See Anab. i. 9, 13. + Herod. lib. viii. 105. 


t In a Supplement at the end of vol. i. part iii. Heeren has enumerated the chief 
caravan routes of ancient Asia. ‘Tle commercial relations of the Persian king’s sub- 
jects cannot be better shown than by mentioning a few of the principal roads. These 
are laid down by Heeren, in the Map of Asia which accompanies his book: he has also 
marked some of the probable sen-tracks, 
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scribed by Herodotus,* who gives us the number of royal stations 
or posts. To have a ready communication with western Asia, 
and the Greek towns on the coast of Ionia, was essential for pre- 
serving the integrity of the monarchy, and the dependency of one 
of its fairest portions. On this route, at certain mtervals, about 
a day’s journey distant, horses and men were always kept in readi- 
ness. When the royal commands were issued, the messenger 
from the first station carried them to the second with all possible 
speed; from the second they were as speedily transmitted to the 
third, and thus forwarded to their destination. ‘ There is no 
human thing,” says Herodotus,+ “that can be compared in speed 
with this system of posts—neither snow, nor rain, nor the burn- 
ing sun, nor the darkness of night prevents the postmen from ac- 
complishing their prescribed distance with all possible speed.” 
Some critics have converted this royal posting establishment into 
a regular posting system for the benefit of all the people, which 
opinion is at variance with what we learn from Herodotus, and 
entirely inconsistent with Asiatic notions. In their political sys- 
tems the king is everything. We may compare with this Persian 
system of conveying information to the remote parts of the empire, 
the posting establishment of Kublai Khan,t who sent his orders 
from his royal city of Cambalu with astonishing rapidity to all 
parts of his dominions. 

One of the most important commercial roads in the king’s do- 
minions, was that which connected Tyre with Gerra, on the Per- 
sian Gulf. ‘To determine its direction is not possible at present, 
but there can be no doubt about the beginning and the termination 
of the route. 

That the Pheenicians had commercial posts on the Persian 
Gulf, that they navigated these waters, and either formed a direct 
communication with the Indian peninsula, or received its pro- 
ducts from other merchants who met them at this convenient en- 
trepét, are facts that may be considered as completely established. 
The two little islands of Tylos and Aradus (the present Baharein 
isles) bear the names of two Pheenician cities; and*a late travel- 
ler has found other Phoenician appellations along the coasts of 
this bay. Tradition§ assigned these shores as the original seat of 
the Phoenicians, and their settlements on the Mediterranean were 
supposed to be colonial establishments, which, enjoying a more 
fortunate situation, attained to an historical importance above the 
parent states. Gerra, on the main land opposite to Tylos, was 


, 
* Lib. v. c.52. There is an error in his reckoning, or the fault lies with the copyiat. 
+ Lib. viii. c. 98. 
t Marco Polo, Kerr’s collection, vol. i. * 
§ Herod. lib. i. 1; vii. 89. Strabon, lib. xvi. p. 766. 
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one of their principal depéts, from which the Arabs of the desert 
carried the commodities, probably, to the strong post of Petra in 
Arabia Petrea; here the road from Gerra would intersect ‘the 
caravan route from southern Arabia, which is that which now 
connects Mecca and Damascus. From the depét of Petra, the 
caravan would take a northerly direction till it approximated to 
the southern limit of Judea; here the merchant might make his 
choice between the markets of Syria and Egypt, as he was now 
approaching the boundaries of both countries. Another route 
from Gerra to the mouth of the Euphrates, and along the river* 
to the great city of Babylon, may be rendered probable, though 
not perhaps demonstrated ; following the course of the stream 
from Babylon, the merchant would arrive at the fords of the 
Euphrates near Circesium, or Thapsacus; and hence his route 
through the Syrian desert, past the springs of 'Tadmor, (the 
Roman Palmyra,) to the coast of Phoenicia would be compara- 
tively easy. ‘Though it is difficult to say how much Indian com- 
merce took this direction before or during the Persian dynasty, 
we have some indications of its very early existence. When 
Joseph was sold by his brothers, he fell into the hands of a caravan 
of Ishmaelites, who were carrying spices on their camels from 
Gilead to Egypt.+ ‘This passage can hardly refer to the dire¢t 
route across the desert from Gerra. 

Another important commercial road must not be omitted, 
which connected Babylot and Susa with central Asia and northern 
India. Babylon, a rick matufacturing town, celebrated for its 
fine fabrics of linenor cotton and woollen cloths,t' for the cutting 
of precious stones, and the manufacturing of fashionable walking- 
sticks, had a ready communication with the neighbouring political 
capital of Susas The great road to India ran north from Susa 
for some distance to avoid the sandy wastes on the east, and: was 
therefore, to a certain extent, the same as the royal road already 
mentioned that ran from Susa to Sardis. But on the borders of 
Media it took an easterly direction through Ecbatana,§ the capital 
of that province, and crossed a mountain chain at the long and 
narrow defile commonly called the Caspian gates:| It then 
was carried through Parthia, through the town afterwards called 
Alexandria in Aria, and making a bend towards the south 


* It is a mistake to suppose that an extensive commerce was ever carried on up the 
river by water, the navigation against the stream being tedious and almost impossible. 
See Herod. lib. i. 194. The transmission of goods from New Orleans up the Mississippi 
had no existence worth recording till the introduction of steam-boats. 

Genesis, xxxvii. 25. 
¢ Herod. lib. i, 195. 


§ Hamadan. || Lat. 35° N. See Plin, vi. 14. 
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through the territories of the Drange towards the Choes, and 
the other northern tributaries of the mighty Indus. But from 
Alexandria in Aria another road branched out to the north, 
and led the enterprising merchant to Bactra on the Oxus, to 
Maracanda, (the modern Samarcand,) and towards the Jaxartes, 
or Sirr, the limit of commercial adventure, and the frontier of the 
Tartar tribes. The diligence with which the author has collected 
the passages of ancient writers, and the excellent illustrations 
which he has given from our present knowledge of Asiatic geo- 
graphy and commerce, are deserving of the highest commendation. 
Our information about central Asia is, however, yet too incom- 
plete to enable us to comprehend fully many curious notices 
scattered through the Greek historians and geographers. At 
Bactra we find ourselves in a spot consecrated by the earliest tra- 
ditions as the original seat of civilization and the arts of social 
life: we stand in the commercial centre of Asia, at the “ con- 
fluence* of nations,” where men from the extremities of the con- 
tinent might exchange their respective wares.} 

From Bactra one route led to the nations on the northern 
waters of the Indus, towards the modern kingdom of Caubul: 
another ran in an eastern direction towards the Indians of Ctesias, 
who border on the great desert; this description corresponds to 
the province of Little Bucharia and the central wastes of Cobi. 
The track from Susa to the rich gold deposits of Asia is thus 
clearly laid down, and we have now arrived at the native country 
of some of those strange and marvellous stories which embellish 
the narratives of Herodotus and Ctesias. 

Professor Heeren is among the first, perhaps he is the very first, 
who has demonstrated the full value of the information to be 
derived from these two writers. Amidst the wild, extravagant, 
and, sometimes, apparently silly stories of Ctesias, he detects 
the small grain of truth, which the knavery or ignorance of the 
Asiatic traders often concealed from the Greek doctor. From 
a passage in /Elian’s History{ of Animals, apparently founded 
on the authority of Ctesias, the author is led to conclude the 
existence, at that remote period, of a caravan trade between 
Bucharia and China. ‘“ The Indians bordering on the great 
deserts go in companies of two or three thousand, armed: they 
return in the third or the fourth year to their homes with the 
gold they have procured.”§ Every circumstance in this short ac- 


* See Heeren, lib. i. 2. 217. 

+ Buchara or Bokhara is now, what Bactra once was, the centre of the Asiatic cara- 
van trade. 

t Book iv. 27. 

§ Gold only is mentioned as the object of this expedition; but Silk might and would 
be procured if they really visited China. The precise antiquity of the Silk trade has 
not yet been satisfactorily demonstrated. 
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count is favourable to the author’s supposition, and when the 
nature of Asiatic commerce is understood, there is nothing im- 
probable in the hypothesis. The caravan trade of Asia in its full 
extent had just the same facilities for its origin and continuance, 
at any period to which historical records carry us back, as it has 
at the present day. That Bactra or Maracanda might contain 
in their markets all the products of Asia, even in the time of the 
first Darius, is a possible and a probable fact; whether the evi- 
dence adduced to support it be satisfactory is quite another 
question. It may be remarked that an examination into the ex- 
tent of ancient navigation requires much more care and caution 
than the discussion of the caravan trade; for the conveyance of 
goods across the wide plains of Asia, does not present us with a 
history of progress and improvement like that of maritime com- 
merce. 

We have indicated a few of the principal commercial routes in 
‘ Persién Asia to show the nature of Heeren’s work, and to invite 
attention to a further prosecution of this curious inquiry. 

The femarks of Heeren on the remains of Persepolis and 
their connection with early Persian history, have excited much 
discussion, and brought on the author some literary abuse. Of 
the three historical classes into which these ruins may be distri- 
buted, it is only the oldest, which belongs to the ancient Persian 
dynasty, that have any connection with his subject. 

After giving a ground-plan* of the remains of Persepolis, or 
T'schil-Minar, and a general description of their present condi- 
tion, he attempts to elucidate their age and character by reference 
to our written authorities. It is here that we find the value of 
the scanty fragments of the Persian history of Ctesias which 
Photius has preserved in his Muriobiblon; they present us with 
some information of a kind which Herodotus could hardly obtain, 
and which is peculiarly appropriate for explaining the design of 
the buildings of Persepolis. Under the early Persian monarchs 
Persepolis was the religious capital of the empire, to which. the 
kings repaired at certain periods to perform devotional rites; to 
the eyes of the genuine Persian it would always appear as their 
true and national metropolis. Here the monarch, after his death, 
reposed in a tomb hewn out of the native rock, and in whatever 
distant part of his empire he might die, his body was conveyed in 
solemn procession to the city where his ancestors rested. The 
chief attendants of the king, his faithful eunuchs, accompanied 


* Plates of the ruins of Persepolis and the inscriptions may be seen in Chardin; and 
some rough attempts in the Universal History, vol. iv. The designs by Ker-Porter arc 
said to be the most correct and complete. 
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the body of ‘their master, and closed their often eventful life in 
watching at their sovereign’s grave. 

One of the two sepulchres which are hewn in the mountain 
rock near the ruins of T'schil- Minar, our author believes to be 
the tomb of Darius, the son of Hystaspes, the most kind and 
benevolent of the Persian monarchs. Near the close of bis life, 
he visited the original and native seat of the Persians, where it is 
probable he died, and was buried; his faithful servant,* Baga- 
pates, watched over his tomb for seven long years, till death put 
an end to his weary vigils. 

In the last edition of his article on the Babylonians, Heeren 
has added some valuable matter on the site and ruins of ancient 
Babylon. Its position} near the modern village of Hillah is in- 
disputably fixed, and the doubt about the existence of the ‘Tower 
of Belus is completely removed by its being identified with the 
huge mass of the Birs Nimrod, situated onthe west{ side of the 
river. Babylon has been like an immense brick-field, from whose 
inexhaustible stock the cities of Seleucia and Ctesiphon probably 
drew their materials, as Balsora and Bagdad have done in more 
recent times; but enormous ruins still remain and tower over the 
desolation that is around them, perhaps the most ancient remnants 
of the architectural labours of man.§ 

After discussing the statistical geography of the Persian empire, 
we come to the consideration of its origin, its political form, and 
religious institutions ; under the first head are included the prero- 
gatives of the king, in whose sacred person was centered, according 
to Asiatic usage, every power that could affect the life and pro- 
perty of his people. ‘The religious institutions, that we are ac- 
quainted with, were probably confined to the Pasargadz, the chief 
Persian tribe, and to the Achemenidea, its leading family, which 
furnished Persia with her kings. Many Persian tribes un- 
doubtedly retained their primitive usages, while the nobler families 
adopted the rites of the Medes with the same facility with which 
they put on the dress of the conquered nation.||_ A sacred caste, 
called the Magi, distinct and set apart like the Levites of Israel, 
possessed the management of ecclesiastical affairs ;§ they taught 
the doctrines of Zerduscht, the benevolent Bactrian lawgiver, 
whose humanizing precepts inculcated many beneficial truths, 


* Ctesias, Persica, cap.19. Edition Balr. 

t+ See Rich’s two Memoirs, 1815. 1818; and Ker-Porter’s Travels. 

+ Major Rennel placed this tower on the east side. 

§ Genesis, xi. 2, 3, 4. 

|| Herod. lib. i. 135. 

{ That the Magi mentioned in Herodotus, Ctesias, and Xenophon partially taught 
the doctrines of Zerduscht cannot now bé doubted. 
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and encouraged the useful. arts of life under the name and. the 
covering of religious duties. 

An examination into the provincial: governments, the finance 
system (which was less complicated than ours), the resources for 
war, and the mode of raising the necessary supplies, concludes 
the volume on the Persians. ‘The student of Herodotus and of 
Grecian history in general, as far as it is connected with Persiau 
affairs, will never understand what he is reading, till facts are 
presented to him in that point of view from which the author 
contemplates them. 

Between ancient and modern Asiatic monarchies of great extent 
the common features of resemblance are so striking, that modern 
Asia, with its physical and moral character, is the best school. in 
which to study the Asia of Herodotus and Xenophon. Professor 
Heeren has incidentally drawn many useful illustrations from this 
source. 

Within the limits of the empire of Darius was included the 
fertile Delta of Egypt, and the banks of the Nile as far south as 
Syene. The volume* on Egypt contains a mine of useful and 
curious information illustrative of the architectural remains, the 
physical character, and the ancient political condition of this land 
of wonders. ‘To examine it satisfactorily would require more time 
and knowledge than we at present possess; and the best Egyptian 
antiquarians are still waiting in daily expectation of receiving new 
additions to what they have already learned. 

The connection between Egypt and the country of the Ethio- 
pians, and the progress of religious colonies and architectural — 
knowledge down the stream of the Nile, are placed by the learned 
author among those historical probabilities that approach to ra- 
tional certitude. His ingenious conjectures receive fresh confir- 
mation from every traveller: the holy shrine of Ammon,} the 
source of the religious and social systems that spread to the 
waters of the Mediterranean, stands unveiled to our wondering 
eyes. The author’s enthusiasm carries us along with him, and 
we almost believe we see the original seat of Egyptian learning 
and commerce, that received their maturer growth in a more 
favoured soil and climate. 

The commercial intercourse that connected Egypt with the 
nations of southern and eastern Africa, must one time have had 
for its centre the far-famed Meroe;{ the traffic between this em- 


* The student cannot understand Herodotus, book ji, without its assistance. 
+ Heeren, vol. ii, part 1, on the ruins of Naga, the ancient Meroe. His former 
hypothesis is confirmed by Cailliaud’s recent discoveries. 


“5 On the main stream of the Nile, the Astapus, near the modern site of Chandi, 
t. 17° NN. 
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porium and Axum and Azab, the latter near the straits of Babel- 
mandeb, indicate a connection with southern Arabia, and the 
African regions in the neighbourhood of Cape Gardafui. 

But the most interesting and the most extensive branch of 
African traffic we must contemplate in the political and com- 
mercial history of Carthage, perhaps one of the most original and 
complete of Professor Heeren’s researches. 

The same enterprising people who sailed on the Indian ocean 
and collected the valuable wares of the East, navigated the western 
Mediterranean and the waters of the Atlantic. On the northern 
coast of Africa, on a peninsula in the recess of a spacious bay, 
bounded by Capes Bon and Zibib, a colony of Pheenicians built 
the town of Carthage.* It was not, however, the only settlement 
on this coast: Utica, north of Carthage, claimed a higher anti- 
quity; and the two towns of Leptis, as well as Adrumetum and 
Hippo, are said to have been original and independent Pheenician 
settlements. The eastern limit of the Carthaginian possessions 
in Africa, when these several towns assumed a kind of consolidated 
form with Carthage as the leading member, was determined on 
the east by their proximity to the territory of Cyrene; the tower 
of Euprantus on the eastern coast of the greater Syrtes was the 
boundary line. 

To assign any definite western boundary is impossible, for they 
appear to have had trading posts all along the coast as far as the 
Straits of Gibraltar, and, probably, at one time thus formed a 
‘commercial and military route into Spain. On the island of Sar- 
dinia the Carthaginians kept a military force; their possession of 
Corsica is doubtful; but in the fertile Sicily they succeeded to 
the possessions of the parent state of Phoenicia, when she with- 
drew from the commerce of the western world.. Majorca, Mi- 
norca, and Malta were occupied by the Carthaginians as conve- 
nient posts for refitting their ships, and as depéts for mercantile 
commodities, from which their jealous and exclusive system kept 
away all foreign merchants as long as they could. Coins and in- 
scriptions prove the existence of a Greek colony in Malta, but its 
history and its fortunes are unknown. But the great mart for 
Carthaginian wares, and in the later periods of the state, the scene 
of their foreign conquests, was the extensive peninsula of Spain. 
In the southern portion, and in the favoured province of Anda- 
lusia, the Tyrians had long carried on a lucrative commerce with 
the natives, by which they obtained a plentiful supply of the 
precious metals. The town of Gades, situated beyond the pillars 
of Hercules, and on the shores of the wide Atlantic, was their 


* B.C. 878, according to the usual chronological reckoning. 
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western emporium, and a convenient point to set out from in ex- 
ploring the coasts of Europe and Africa. ‘Tin and amber were 
commodities with which the Pheenicians supplied the Greeks in 
the time of Herodotus,* who tells us the names of the places 
from whence they were said to be procured; it is inferred from 
this that the Scilly islands and the Prussian coast of the Baltic 
were visited by these adventurous merchants. But though the 
fact is not impossible, perhaps hardly improbable, as nothing 
more than the skill necessary for a coasting voyage was requisite 
for accomplishing this, we cannot admit the proofs of this naviga- 
tion to be conclusive. ‘Tin might be procured from the north- 
western angle of the Spanish peninsula, aud the amber of Prussia 
might pass through the hands of many semi-barbarous traders to 
the nations who dwelt on the northern coasts of the Adriatic bay. 

Respecting Carthaginian navigation south of the Straits of 
Gibraltar along the African coast, we possess a very curious do~ 
cument. At an early period, on which the chronologerst are not 
agreed, Hanno, the chief magistrate, conducted sixty vessels and 
30,000 colonists to form settlements on the coast of Fez and 
Morocco. On his return he suspended in the temple of Cronus, 
at Carthage, a copper tablet, containing a brief statement of the 
events of this voyage and the limits of his navigation. For our 
copy of it, which is in the Greek language, we are indebted, pro- 
bably, to the curiosity of some Greek merchant. 

Of this singular relic Heeren has given a translation, with 
some few remarks.{ The remotest southern point where a colony 
was left, was the little island of Cerne, which one modern geogra- 

. pher places near the island Fedal, and two other critics at a place 
called Arguin. The latitude of Fedal is about 334°, and that of 
Arguin about 203°; thus we have a difference of 13° in the posi- 
tion assigned to Cerne. Heeren is inclined to place Cerne near 
Mogador, (Lat. 314°), or at Santa Cruz, one degree further south. 
Beyond Cerne it was only a voyage of discovery; its limits, ac- 
cording to the respective systems of Bougainville, Rennel, and 
Gosselin, are stated in the Supplement to the Encyclopedia Brit- 
tannica.§ 

But contemporary with the expedition of Hanno,|| there was 
another voyage of discovery undertaken by Himilcon along the 
west coast of Spain and France, and as far as the Scilly islands. 
It is only in the half-finished poem of Festus Avienus (a Latin 
poet of the fourth century), entitled “ Ora Maritima,” that we 


* Book iii, chap. 115. 

+ Heeren makes it probable that these plantations were made about B. C. 450. 
; Vol. ii. part 1. Appendix. 

§ Article—Africa. || Pliny, lib. ii. 67, quoted by Heeren. 
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find these curious facts, which the author tells us he derived from 
Punic annals of an ancient date. 

From the description in Diodorus* of a romantic island lying 
in the Atlantic, which the Phcenician navigation had reached, and 
Carthage afterwards regarded as a place of refuge from that des- 
tiny which she forésaw, our author infers that the delightful island 
of Madeira was known to these people. He goes still further: 
he recognizes in some lines of Festus Avienus an appropriate de- 
scription of the island of Teneriffe and its volcanic mountain, 
which fear had dedicated to Cronus, the tutelary God of Carthage-+ 

The extensive maritime commerce of Carthage had received 
considerable illustration from various writers before Heeren un- 
dertook to develope and explain it still further. But he is the 
first who has placed in a clear and striking light the connection of 
this city with the nations of central Africa, and with the caravans 
that traversed the wilderness from Thebe in Egypt towards the 
west. If we compare the position of the modern towns of Tri- 
poli, Tunis and Algiers with that of Carthage, and consider the 
nature of their commerce at the present day, we cannot doubt 
that similar circumstances must long ago have produced corre- 
sponding results. The commodities of central Africa, of the desert, 
and of the region of Biledulgerid, contain the elements of a cara- 
van trade, extending from the shores of the Mediterranean to the 
banks of the Niger. Central Africa has furnished in all ages slaves, 
male and female, for the inhabitants of the Mediterranean coast; 
‘gold and ivory also are the products of this remote land. The 
Sahara contains inexhaustible deposits of salt; the region of 
Biledulgerid abounds in dates, an article as important in African 
traffic as grain is in these northern countries; and in the native 
tribes of the Sahara we find the active and enduring inhabitant of 
‘the desert, whose nomadic life qualifies him to be the carrier of 
the sandy wastes. 

On the sure and solid basis of an accurate knowledge of Afri- 
can internal commerce, and its unchanging and unchangeable 
character, Heeren establishes, by the aid of Herodotus§ princi- 
pally, its nature and direction when Carthage was at the height of 
its prosperity. Those who are accustomed to investigations of 


a 


* Lib. iii. c. 19. t Vol. ii. part i. 106. 

¢ Some critics deny that the Camel] was known west of the Nile before the Arab 
conquests. If this be admitted, the extent of the ancient African caravan trade will 
appear doubtful to some, while others will be ready to deny its existence altogether. 
That the Camel was used in African traffic at a very early period, and before the time 
of Herodotus, may be rendered certain by direct evidence: the existence of an exten- 
sive inland commerce, proved by other and independent testimony, will strengthen 
the argument in favour of the Camel. 

§ Lib. iv. c. 181, &c. 
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this kind, know very well that it requires much laborious exa- 
mination, and many words, to state all the reasoris in favour of ah 
hypothesis, which itself can be exhibited in small compass. It 
will be sufficient then to mention briefly the results. 

There is no reason for supposing that Carthage had a direct 
share in the central trade, but her immense consumption of slaves 
and other African commodities required and demonstrate her re- 
mote participation in it. From 'Thebe in upper Egypt a route is 
traceable (in Herodotus) through the ancient Ammonium, (the 
modern Siwah,) and through Augila, to the Garamantes, whose 

osition is the modern Fezzan. Mourzuk, the capital of Fezzan, 
1s now one of the great stations between Tripoli and the interior: 
in the country of the Garamantes, then, we believe that the road 
from Theb# intersected that which led from central Africa to- 
wards the site of modern Tripoli. From Mourzuk, or some spot 
not far distant, (probably Zui/a,) the road seems to have run, in 
the present route of Tripoli, towards the tribes on the smaller 
Syrtis, who were within the limits of the Carthaginian empire. 
Thus, through Thebe in Egypt, and through the territory of the 
Garamantes, Carthage might receive the products of this exten- 
sive continent: that she did possess them 1s undeniable. 

The political institutions, the naval, military and commercial 
resources of Carthage, and the history of her struggle with the 
ruling city of the Italian peninsula, present some of the most in- 
teresting and instructive of all subjects of ancient investigation. 
Her own annals are lost, with the exception of a few scattered 
fragments preserved in the language of other nations; and it is 
only in the writings of Greeks or Romans that we can attempt to 
trace her origin and her fortunes. From Herodotus, Polybius 
and Aristotle,* Professor Heeren has collected the scattered no- 
tices that exist, and he has combined with them facts incidentally 
noticed by other writers. The results of his labours deserve a full 
and complete examination, which must be deferred to another 
opportunity. 


* Justinas, the epitomizer of Trogus Pompeius, is the only writer who presents a 
continuous history of the early condition of Carthage: his narrative does possess some 
value, principally on this account. ; 
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Iraty has been, from the oldest times on record, a land of many 
races and of many tongues. Whether this be owing to its geo- 
graphical position—holding out inducements to early colonization 
and foreign invasion—or to the nature of its configuration and 
surface, a long narrow peninsula divided by lofty ridges and rapid 
streams into many distinct regions, the fact is certain that the 
inhabitants of Italy in the extended acceptation of the name, 
(meaning the whole country between the Alps and the two seas,) 
never acknowledged a universal oral language. Before Rome’s 
palmy days, the Veneti, the Gauls, the Liguri, the Etruscans, 
the Osci, the Samnites, the Brutii, the Siculi, and the colonies 
of Magna Grecia, all had peculiar idioms. Although Roman 
conquest spread far and wide the use of the language of Latium, 
which became every where the language of government, of cor- 
respondence, and of the educated people, yet the old provincial 
idioms were not thereby obliterated, and they can be traced as 
having been spoken even under the Cesars. Latin was to the 
Roman empire what Arabic was afterwards to the vast and 
motley nations which acknowledged at one time the sway of the 
Caliphs. Even in Italy, it is more than doubtful whether, in the 
provinces remote from Rome, Latin ever became the common 
familiar language of the people. Cicero says himself, that the 
use of Latin was confined exiguis finibus.* Italy proper was 
considered by the Romans to extend northwards only as far as 
the Rubicon, and from thence along the chain of the Apennines 
to the river Macra, on the boundaries of Liguria. Within these 
limits it would appear as if Latin finally superseded the for- 
mer idioms; and it is remarkable that in modern Italy also the 
same line marks the boundary on that side of the oral Italian. 
Although the language of Rome had become, under the Czsars, 
the universal literary idiom of the empire, yet even the classicak 
writers of the countries north of the Apennines appear to have 
yielded to a certain influence of the aboriginal dialects, and 
Patavinian, Veronese, and other idiotisms, were easily discernible 


* Pro Archia. 
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to the practised critics of Latium. ‘That Latin was spoken and 
pronounced differently in the various provinces, and by the various 
classes of people, we have Cicero’s authority for believing. ‘That 
great orator recommended the urban pronunciation, certa vor 
Romani. generis urbisque propria, alike removed from’ rustie 
coarseness and from foreign petulance and impertinence.* 

After the repeated invasions of the northern tribes, Teutonic, 
Gothic, and Scythian idioms mixed themselves with the spoken 
dialects of Italy, especially in the great plains between the Alps 
and the Apennines, where at last the Longobards permanently 
settled. In central Italy, in Tuscany, Latium, and the Apennine 
districts, as far as the Abruzzi, the invaders did not establish their 
fixed residence; the language of these regions, therefore, which 
from the proximity to Rome had already merged into Latin, was 
less disfigured with barbarisms, and gradually transformed itself 
into that modern dialect, the legitimate offspring of the Latin, 
which was afterwards called Tuscan or Italian, whilst in the 
north the spoken dialects, that were originally foreign to the 
Latin, became ‘till further estranged from it by fresh Transalpine 
admixtures. ‘This accounts for the peculiar features that pervade 
all the dialects of northern Italy, with the exception of the Vene- 
tian, (Venice was a sort of colony of Rome,) such as truncated 
terminations, abundance and harshness of consonants, nasal 
sounds, and that unharmonious pronunciation of certain vowels, 
especially the w, which Alfieri, himself a Subalpine, so strongly 
reprobated, all features which separate by a strong line of demar- 
cation the dialects of the north from those of the rest of Italy, 
and give to the former a distinct foreign appearance. 

To the south of the Apennies we have Tuscany and the 
Roman states, where the spoken idiom bears to the written one 
an affinity similar to that existing between the written and the 
oral French or English. The country people and the lower 
orders, especially in the Roman provinces, make use of vulgar- 
isms, and have peculiarities of pronunciation, which are not, how- 
ever, sufficient to constitute a separate dialect; but in the city of 
Rome the language of the educated classes is remarkably pure, 
and the pronunciation soft and liquid. ‘The Florentine has been 
called the Attic, and the Roman may be called the Ionic of 
modern Italy. The oral Italian extends as far as the frontiers of 
Naples, it even penetrates into the Abruzzi round the shores of 
the lake of Celano and as far as Aquila, where it is spoken nearly 
the same as in the Roman territory. In short, from Abruzzo to 
the frontiers of Bologna and Modena, and thence to the Gulf of 
La Spezia, the people may be said to acknowledge one common 


* De Orature, Jib. iii, cap. 12. 
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idiom, interspersed here and there by provincialisms,,.as occurs 
in every country. 

But matters alter as we advance into the. kingdom of . Naples; 
there we find ourselves again in a country of dialects, unintelligible 
to the unpractised Tuscan or Roman, as well as to the foreigner 
who is acquainted only with the written Italian. The Neapolitan, 
along the coast of the Mi Eieeebaan and the Apulian, ( Pugliese ) 
in the provinces towards the Adriatic, are languages as old as, if 
not older than, the Tuscan. Galiani, in his, treatise on the 
Neapolitan dialect, demonstrates its antiquity, and its formation 
from the Latin and Greek dialects that were spoken in southern 
Italy under the Romans, mixed afterwards with Provengal, Nor- 
man, and other ultramontane idioms introduced at the various 
invasions. Matteo Spinello wrote in the 13th century his History. 
of Frederic II. in a language which, although resembling at times 
the infant Italian used by the courtiers of that monarch, cannot 
be styled otherwise than Neapolitan. This dialect was used at 
the court of the Anjou kings. We have a letter written in Nea- 
politan by Boccaccio, while at the court of Joanna, to his friend 
Francesco Bardi, where it appears that that great Tuscan writer 
so much relished the humour and maiveté of the dialect, that he 
was for some time in doubt whether to write his tales in it; had 
he done so, the fate of the Neapolitan language might have been 
materially altered. As it was, the Neapolitan continued to be 
used at the court of Alfonso and the other Aragonese kings; and 
when in the 16th century Tuscan obtained the supremacy as a 
literary language, as the language of good society all over the 
peninsula, the vernacular idiom of Naples still continued to be the 
common medium of conversation in that kingdom. In the seven- 
teenth century it was cultivated by poets of no despicable parts, 
and thus became a written language, whilst its cognate the Pugliese 
remained confined as a mere vulgar dialect within the narrow 
provincial limits of the Adriatic districts, its literary productions 
being only a few trifling ephemeral compositions. The Pugliese 
is, however, introduced in the Neapolitan farces as the Yorkshire 
or Somersetshire dialects are on the English stage; it is best 
spoken in its vernacular purity by the people of Bisceglia. In 
some villages of Puglia, dialects of Greek and Albanian are also 
spoken. On the gulf of Taranto an admixture of Sicilian is per- 
ceivable, and it continues throughout Calabria, the dialects of 
that province forming a medium between Neapolitan and Sicilian. 

During the last century, when Naples became again a sepa- 
rate kingdom under a branch of the Bourbons, and the national 
spirit seemed for a time to revive the Neapolitan language, which 
had been neglected for a long period under the accumulated 
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misfortunes of the country, again resumed its rank as the lan- 
guage of poetry, of wit and humour, and of the poe drama. 
The late King Ferdinand, the first native King of Naples since 
the time of the Aragonese, delighted from early habits in the 
company of his countrymen, and showed a strong predilection 
for their vernacular tongue, the raciness and broad humour of 
which he particularly enjoyed. He continued to speak it to the 
end of his long life. The French invasion, however, and the re- 
actions, proscriptions, and miseries of all kinds that followed at 
the close of last century, had the effect of silencing even Neapo- 
litan garrulity, and the popular dialect felt the influence of the 
evil day. 

Since the peace and the restorations of 1814-15, attempts 
have been made in the north as well as in the south to revive 
the cultivation of dialect literature. This bias has been depre- 
cated by many, and especially by Tuscan writers, as being anti- 
national, and as tending to keep the Italians disunited at a time 
when other circumstances seemed to countenance a general ap- 
proximation of principles and feelings in the various populations 
of the peninsula. The long occupation of the French had, by 
the forced and overbearing intrusion of their language, awakened 
the patriotism of the Italians in favour of the beautiful idiom of 
their great classical writers, of the lovely ‘Tuscan language ; and 
Napoleon himself at last consented that in those provinces of 
Italy which he had annexed to the French empire, extending to 
Rome inclusively, Italian might be used in the courts of justice, 
and in the acts of government, simultaneously with French, whilst 
in the two kingdoms of Italy and of Naples, the former had never 
ceased to be the ministerial language. But French was the lan- 
guage of the rulers, of the court and its adherents, the fashion- 
able language in short,—while the official Italian, at all times dis- 
torted, and often ungrammatical, out of the limits of central Italy, 
became sadly disfigured by a large infusion of Gallicisms.* Af- 
ter the overthrow of the French empire, a reaction in this as in 
other matters took place, and Lombards, Venetians, Genoese, 
and Neapolitans, all feeling ashamed of the barbarous jargon 
they had so long made use of, acknowledged the necessity of a 
return to pure models of writing and of speech. All confessed 
that the conventional gibberish current till then was not Italian, 
But the question was, where to look for a living specimen of the 
national language. That of the old classics appeared somewhat 


* Such words as percesioni, trattamenti, chitianza, burd, contabilita, arrangiare, pias- 
tare, abbonare, and phrases like vengo di dire, sul campo, arrivare for accadere, and 
numerous other vile barbarisms of like coinage, were then current in Italian docu- 
ments and correspondence, 
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cramped and unmanageable for modern prose. The writers of 
the eighteenth century, most valuable for the importance of their 
subjects and the perspicuity with which they had treated them, 
were, with few brilliant exceptions, infected with neologisms, 
with foreign idioms and constructions. What was to be done? 
The only part of Italy where an idiom analogous to that of the 
classics was the oral language of the people, was Tuscany; and 
we might add, Rome. ‘That idiom suited all the purposes, 
satisfied all the social wants of an intelligent and refined ee 
lation; here was the living fount from which to draw. ‘To Tus- 
cany, therefore, to its writers and to its people, the most judicious 
among the Italians turned their attention, as Alfieri had done 
before them, and the result has certainly been beneficial to Italian 
literature and to the spoken [talian used by the educated classes 
all over the peninsula. An opposition, however, manifested it- 
self to this acknowledgment of Tuscan supremacy, especially at 
Milan; and it was headed by the talented but irascible Monti, 
and by his son-in-law Perticari. They were offended at the 
assumed superiority of the Florentines, a superiority which the 
latter asserted with perhaps too much self-complacency, wifilst 
their antagonists stoutly maintained that the Italian language, the 
language of Dante and Petrarch, was totally different from the 
oral Tuscan, which last could only be considered as one of. the 
many dialects of the peninsula, ‘“ It was from all the dialects 
that the writers of the 13th and 14th centuries formed the written 
language, and from all the dialects it ought to be recruited ‘still 
to supply new wants.” ‘The Lombards, therefore, proposed tg 
this effect an amphictyonic council of all the learned of Italy, 
erder to compose a new dictionary; that of La Crusca being 
wholly inadequate to the increased wants of a modern nation, 
besides being replete with Florentine idiotisms. 7 

. We by no means intend here to discuss this much debated 
point, which has excited so much literary animosity in the penin-) 
sula, but which luckily seems now somewhat calmed. We have 
already stated the sober facts concerning the origin of the written 
Italian, and its indubitable affinity with the oral Tuscan. That 
the northern and southern dialects of Italy are at least as old as 
either, is also an indisputable truth, as much as that they have 
remained greater strangers to the formation of the literary idiom, 
owing to the circumstance of the first great writers being chiefly 
Tuscans, and also to the superior harmony and elegance of the 
Tuscan language. It is also undeniable that the substance “ 


the dialects is, in a great measure, a corrupt Latin, and that 
therefore they have all a considerable affinity with the Tuscan 
and the written Italian; although, owing to the disfigured ortho-, 
graphy and pronunciation, this affinity is not at first so evident. 
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An acute Italian scholar may be able to make out the meaning 
of most dialect words when written; but he will not understand 
familiar conversation carried on in any dialect, unless he reside 
for some time in the particular state where it is spoken, and 
unless, being gifted with an accurate ear, he study attentively the 
pronunciation of the natives. We speak from experience, — 
bestowed time and pains on the subject. To give our Englis 
readers an idea of the state of the matter, we would refer them 
to the difference existing between the written English, and the 
oral English with its local vulgarisms and idiotisms as used by 
various classes, and the lowland Scotch as spoken and written by 
Burns and other Scottish writers. Some of the Italian dialects, 
especially the northern ones, are even farther removed from the 
Tuscan or Italian, than the Scotch is from the English. The 
Provengal and Languedocian, considered with reference to the 
French, might furnish also a fit comparison. 

Giordani and other patriotic writers deplore the attention 
bestowed of late on the dialects, such as publishing collections of 
warks in the vernacular idiom of each state, as has been doné 
at Milan, Venice, Naples, and other Italian cities; they com- 
pare dialects to the copper coin which is necessary to the vulgar 
for minute transactions, whilst the literary Italian is like gold or 
silver currency, necessary in all important affairs, and the value 
of which is by all acknowledged. But the dialects of Italy are 
fot all vulgar; they are spoken by all classes of people from their 
mfancy, they form the medium of intimate and familiar conver- 
satiop, aud, as Giordani himself confesses, even educated people’ 
from the dialect states, while formally conversing with one ano- 
ther in the Italian they have learned at school, “ if excited by 
passion or feeling, if inspired by love, pity, or benevolence, resort 
naturally and unconsciously to their vernacular dialect;” and 
why? because they can express themselves more forcibly and 
naturally in it, from its being their native language. A Roman 
or a Tuscan, in a similar case, would continue to speak Italian. 
Until the fall of the Venetian republic, pleadings at Venice were” 
carried on in dialect—popular plays are still written in Venetian; 
as they are in Milanese at Milan, in Piedmontese at Turin. 
The late King of Sardinia, Victor Emmanuel, preferred speaking 
Piedmontese at court to both Italian and French. At Genoa 
the common language for commercial business is the Genoese— 
‘Pelests often preach in the same dialect; the same happens with 
the dialects of Naples and of Sicily. In each of those states 
there is one city or district where the vernacular idiom is spoken, 
with a certain refinement, and from whence writers have derived 
their models. All the above-mentioned dialects have dictionaries, 
MQ 
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and all have been illustrated by poets, some before, but most of 
them after the general revival of Italian letters in the 16th century. 
Calmo used the Venetian, Ruzzante the Paduan, Maggi the 
Milanese, Cortese the Neapolitan, in their respective dramas. 
After these a host of writers, both in the 17th and in the last 
century, whose works are now before us, have enriched the 
dialect literature of their respective countries. Epics, lyrics, 
satires, tales both in verse and in prose, have been the fruit of 
their labours, ‘T'asso’s Jerusalem has been translated into most 
of the dialects. Partial translations of Dante and Ariosto have 
been attempted, Petrarch has been imitated, and even an amus- 
ing parody of the [liad has made its appearance in broad Neapo- 
litan, by a wit of that country. 

As matters now stand, it is impossible for a stranger, or a tra- 
veller, whether he be from beyond the Alps or from central Italy, 
to enter into the feelings of the people of the dialect states, to 
understand their character and disposition, to relish their wit and 
pleasantry, to transact business with them in thorough confidence, 
to enjoy their society and kind offices, unless he understand their 
vernacular idiom. ‘This may account in part for the deficiency 
of knowledge observable among foreigners concerning Italian 
domestic society, and for the enormous absurdities we are often 
doomed to read in the lucubrations of tourists. In contingencies 
of a graver nature, in times of popular movements or of military 
undertakings, the importance of an acquaintance with the ener- 
getic familiar expressions of the people is obvious. ‘Those who 
have commanded Italian troops during the late war can bear wit- 
ness to the efficacy of appealing to the feelings of men through 
their maternal language. Nor are the Italian dialects destitute of 
intrinsic merit; each has a peculiar expression of humour, and 
features indicative of the national character; some are most feli- 
citous in their figurative expressions, and poetic in their imagery. 
With regard to sounds, the Venetian is soft and musical, the 
Sicilian and Genoese are accented and emphatic, the Milanese 
and Piedmontese have a soothing tone of good-nature, whilst the 
Neapolitan bears an expression of irresistible drollery and far- 
cical humour. Even those that appear most harsh and uncouth 
in their orthography, sound pleasant when spoken by females. 

It was our first intention to have treated of the principal Italian 
dialects and of their literature, but we soon found that we should 
unavoidably exceed the limits of an article; we have therefore 
had to choose, and have taken in hand the dialects of southern 
Italy, whose peculiar character and greater affinity with the Latin 
and Greek distinguish them from the northern ones, which have 
a more considerable ‘Transalpine or Northern admixture. ‘The 
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two literary dialects of the south are the Neapolitan and the 
Sicilian. Partial collections of works in the former have been 
published at different times, from which we shall give extracts 
and notices of the principal writers. 

First on the list, by order of date, appears Giulio Cesare 
Cortese. His works engross three volumes, and consist of both 
verse and prose. Cortese was born at Naples, in the latter part 
of the 16th century, of gentle lineage; he repaired early in life to 
the court of Ferdinand de Medici, Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
where he became a general favourite, and soon enlisted himself 
among the votaries of the Tuscan muse. Having fallen in love 
with a maid of honour, born of princely blood, he constituted 
himself her faithful knight, forgetting however first to ascertain 
her inclinations. ‘‘ He followed her,” says the commentator of 
his works, “ wherever she went, persecuting her with sonnets and 
madrigals.” The lady was haughty, and probably not poetically 
inclined, and slighted the poor swain, who one day finding her 
alone near a window in a gallery of the palace, made her a decla- 
ration in form, entreating her to be courteous to her poor Cor- 
fese. She resented his presumption, and was moving hastily 
away, when the lover in despair seized her by the arms to detain 
her, but she, nought perplexed, freed herself, and taking off one 
of her high-heeled slippers, gave him a sound drubbing for his 

ains. After this éclat, Cortese bid adieu to the court and to 

lorence, and returned to his native country, where he appeared 
so dejected and sad, that his friends could hardly recognise hia. 
Partly to assuage his grief, and partly to revenge himself, he con- 
ceived the idea of writing a satirical poem, but instead of court 
damsels, he took for his heroines the vajasse or menial female 
servants of tradespeople of his own city. He wrote his poem in 
ottava rima, and completed it in five cantos, styling it La Vajas- 
seide. It was first published in 1604, and went through sixteen 
editions in the course of the fourteen years that followed. 

“ La Vajasseide” is a low burlesque poem, describing chiefly 
the gfovelling and profligate habits of the Neapolitan populace, 
and as such we deem it untranslatable. As a picture of low 
life in those times, it contains some humorous and curious 
sketches. Action, properly speaking, there is none, unless we 
call by that name a sort of petticoat conspiracy entered into by 
the vajasse, in order to oblige their masters to consent to their 
,Marrying, and give them the customary dowry. One couple 
is married in the first canto, and in the second the bride is pat 
to bed, on which occasion we have a description of the Geneth- 
liac mysteries, after having been initiated into those of Hymen in 
the preceding canto. Another marriage follows in canto 3, and 
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here we have an amusing account of a low Neapolitan wedding, 
with all its finery and trappings, and its more substantial provi- 
sions, especially in culinary stock, of which these people are 
seldom forgetful. In the ¢rousseau of the bride we find the fol- 
lowing articles enumerated: a kettle, a spit, a saucepan, a tripod, 
a bucket, a washing-tub, a broom, a platter and a basket full of 
wooden spoons, a distaff and spindle, and plenty of hemp and 
flax. The bride was dressed. in a gown of yellow stuff, her face 
painted or rouged, for this vile custom seems to have been of old 
established among all classes at Naples; she wore glass ear-rings, 
and a mantilla in the Spanish fashion. A large company of rela- 
tives and friends assembled in the square of the district to witness 
the game of the gander, usual on such occasions. ‘The poor 
bird’s neck being well rubbed with soap, tlié young men try to 
twist it and pull it off. Meantime a pickpocket steals a silk 
bag of one of the fair spectators, but instead of money finds it 
filled with apples, chesnuts, and a piece of sausage. At last, in 
the 4th canto, the principal couple, Ciullo and Carmosina, obtain 
the master’s consent to their wedding, and we have a third mar- 
riage described; but certain sorceries of a wanton, who asserted 
prior claims to the bridegroom, have the effect of retarding the 
happiness of the married couple, until at last, by the assistance 
of Micco Passaro, a bravo and bully notorious im those times, 
the charm is broken, and matters end to the satisfaction of all 
parties. The language is congenial to such themes, and admira+ 
bly calculated for the meridian of the Lavinaro and Puorto, the 
St. Giles and the Wapping of Naples. 

Annexed to each canto are notes and explanations, also in broad 
Neapolitan, by Bartolomeo Zito, a brother academician and friend 
of the author, whose commentaries are perhaps the most enter- 
taining part of the volume. In the midst of much turgidity and 
mystification, we find numerous references to old customs and 
superstitions prevalent at Naples at that time. The commen- 
tator compares his bard to the great Italian poets with an air of 
assumed credulity that is quite amusing. According to him the 
Vajasseide is at least equal to the Aineid, the Jerusalem and tlie 
Furioso, and the Neapolitan idiom by far the most expressive 
and poetical of all languages. In speaking of its numerous dimi- 
nutives, he ascribes their abundance to the lovingness of the Nea- 
politan women, who have a termination for each shade of affection 
and endearment; thus from Dominico they construct Micco:and 
Miccariello, or Mineco and Menechiello, and also Meccuccio 
and Menecuccio, and lastly the augmentative Menecone. Of the 
poetical inspiration peculiar to the Neapolitan sky we have a 
high-sounding encomium; not only Virgil, Cicero, Boccaccio, 
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Tasso, are all subpana’d in the cause of Parthenope, but less 
known characters are also enlisted as witnesses, such as Archia, 
a native of Antioch, who on arriving at Naples became. suddenly 
a poet, and a certain Lucius Gilius Calidius, who felt the same 
wonderful influence; ‘ in short,” says Zito, “ there.is hardly any 
one in this city of Naples who does not. paint black and white, 
alias write something, whether good or bad.” It would seem 
therefore that the caco¢thes scribendi was as prevalent at Naples 
at the beginning of the seventeenth century, as it is now in 
London in the nineteenth. 

Besides the commentaries, Zito wrote a regular defence of the 
Vajasseide against the Academici Scatenati, who had written an 
elaborate review of it in pure Tuscan, criticising it severely, and 
taking the author to task for having violated Aristotle’s rules! 
Zito’s vindication was apparently as serious as the criticism; and, 
to heighten the joke, was written in broad Neapolitan, But as 
the strictures of the Academicians had extended from the poem 
to the language in which it was written, and the learned critics 
had asserted that the Neapolitan idiom was “ unfit for poetny, 
being.obscure, destitute of power, vulgar, irregular, and barren,” 
Zito took up the defence of his native dialect, proving it to. be 
neither barren uor destitute of energy; and in his zeal he conr 
cludes by saying that the Neapolitan contains the cream of. the 
Greek and Latin, the former being its mother. and the latter its 
nurse; and that even in the time of Cicero and of Pompey, 
Naples had a dialect formed of those two languages, and different 
from the Latin of Rome. 

In speaking of the character of Micco Passaro, introduced by 
Cortese as a sort of popular umpire and settler of disputes, the 
commentator adverts to the prevalence of professional bravoes, a 
class of men who had been encouraged by the practice of public 
fights given for the amusement of the people, in times not very 
remote from those of Cortese, and under the Anjou and Arago- 
nese kings; and he quotes a letter of Petrarch to his friend Gio- 
vanni Colonna, in which the poet expresses his horror at. seeing 
men’s blood spilt in a Christian city, in the public square of 
Carbonara, for the entertainment of the court and the nobility, 
and in the midst of the applause of the spectators. This was 
under the first Joanna, and her husband alan of _Hungary. 
Petrarch was led to the spot where he. found the court assembled, 
and hearing a great shout of applause, he turned round and saw a 
handsome youth transfixed by a sword, staggering, and at last 
falling at his feet.—Cortese, Op. vol. ii. p. 177. It_is worthy_of 
remark, that this abominable custom was put an end to under. the 
Spanish dominion, which, with all its oppressions and exactions, 
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had at least the effect of checking feudal barbarism and its 
concomitants, civil strife, public fights, and the insolence of 
bravoes.—Cortese, Op. vol. ii. p. 178. 

The last-mentioned race has furnished Cortese with the ee 
of another poem in ten cantos, under the title of ‘* Micco Pas- 
saro lanammorato,” in which he relates the exploits, the affected 
insolence and real cowardice of that city bully, his enlisting with 
a Spanish detachment that was sent by the viceroy against the 
banditti of Abruzzo, another plague of southern Italy derived 
from the old system of condottiert and mercenary bands, and 
which no government has as yet been able totally to eradicate, 
These outlaws in the 16th century ravaged whole districts and 
towns, put their prisoners under ransom, and tortured those who 
could not or did not pay promptly the sum demanded. The 
atrocities committed by these villains are related by our poet, 
such as mutilating men, burying them alive, baking others in 
ovens, spitting children, tying the living with the dead, in short, 
all the enormities which minds diabolically inventive can imagine, 
and which have been renewed in our days (1799) in the same 
country, under the double excitement of fanaticism and of civil 
war. The Italians in general are not a cruel people, yet the 
southern extremity of the peninsula might, we fear, if we consult 
history, be suspected of forming an exception to this remark. 
But to return to Cortese. The personal adventures of his hero 
are low and grovelling, his intrigues with abandoned women, and 
the jealousies of the latter are at last concluded by his marriage. 
Some of the descriptions, however, in Micco Passaro, are of a 
higher stile than those of the Vajasseide. 

Cortese wrote another poem in six cantos, called the Cerriglio 
Incantato, full of sorcery, enchantments, &c. ‘The combat 
between the two champions, Sarchiapone and Cesarone, is de- 
scribed in the following stanzas, remarkable for their construc- 
tion, the words being almost all verbs and all sdruccioli, a sort of 
dactyles consisting of three syllables, with the accent on the first, 
and which serve admirably the purpose of imitative harmony, in 
expressing the various motions and changes of position of the 
combatants : 


Se védénd, s’affrontind e s’accdstind, 
Ridénd, se saliitind e se chiammind, 
Se tocciné le prattéché e se mdstrind 
Ntréppété; po s’arraggiaind e se nshidmmind, 
Se votano, s‘allargano e se scostano, 
Se stregneno, se mmesteno, e s’arrammano, 
Se zollano, e le coppole s'ammaccano, 
Se menano, se parano, e se shiaccano. 
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S'abbasciano, po s'auzano, e se tirano, 
Se stizzano, se fermano, e se scornano, 
M6 shiatano, e se posano, e retirano, 
P’accidere, e pe’ bencere po tornano, 
S’acconciano, pd passano, e se mmirano, 
S’appontano, s‘annettano e pd s’ornano: 
P6 jettano li fodere, e sferrejano, 
Se pesano, se eno e stroppejano. 
Pe a a Cerrigho, Canto VT. 

The principal merit of Cortese lies in the fluency of his expres- 
sions, and the facility and harmony of his verse. He has fully 
displayed the astonishing fecundity of the Neapolitan language, 
which renders it remarkably adapted for the burlesque epic, 
although susceptible, at the same time, of delicacy in the midst 
of its familiarity, as the following lines among many will show. 
The poet describes a moonlight night, Venus is the only star 
visible in the firmament : 

La sore de lo Dio che lore sparte 
Avea lecenzejata ogni zetella, 
Sulo nce steva l’ammica de Marte, 
Pe se fare a bedé ch’ era cchid bella : 
Pecché da ll’ora che mmescaje le carte, 
E nce fi couta a chella rezzetella, 
Sta sempra co Diana accompagnata, 
Pé fa vede a lo Munno ch’ é nzorata.* 
Ibid. Canto VI. 

A pastoral, or rather rustic drama, of Cortese, “‘ La Rosa,” 
after the manner of Buonarroti’s Tancia, and Guarini’s Pastor 
Fido, has much simplicity of expression, natural feeling, and 
considerable interest; and is, perhaps, the most pleasing of the 
author’s productions. ‘The dialect also seems suited to this walk 
of the drama. 

He also wrote a love-story in prose, called the Adventures. of 
Ciullo and Perna, which however, has nothing, except its be- 
ing written in Neapolitan, to distinguish it from the numerous 
tales of the same nature with which Italy abounds. Cortese’s 
language often approaches the Italian or Tuscan, especially in, the 
construction, and is not therefore so truly Neapolitan. as that of 


‘ 


* The Sister of the God who distributes the hours __ 
Had dismissed all her handmaids, 
The beloved of Mars alone remained behind, 
In the full display of her beauty : 
As ever since the day when 
She was caught in the fatal net, 
She affects the company of Diana, 
To let the world know that-she is married. 
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his brethren. There is this’ peculiarity in the dialects, owing to 
their having no fixed rules, that where they are employed by a 
scholar, and especially by one like Cortese who had also written 
in Tuscan, they assume unconsciously a more polished, and 
thereby a more Italian form,—the boundaries between the /in- 
gua illustre and the dialects being placed on rather debatable 
ground. 

In his “ Viaggio di Parnaso,” a poem in seven cantos, Cortese 
visits Apvollo’s court, and there finds a numerous assembly of 
bards, of whose works he gives his modest but decided opinion. 
Among the few Neapolitans who had preceded him, Cortese 
mentions his countryman and friend Cavalier Basile, in terms of 
the highest praise. This writer, under the assumed name of 
Gian Alessio Abbattutis, composed various spirited eclogues, 
besides his ‘‘ Pentamerone, ovvero Trattemmiento de le Pic- 
cerelle,”” a series of children’s tales and wonderful stories current 
at Naples in his time, which are related with infinite zest and 
humour by ten old women. Abbattutis is a true specimen of a 
— Neapolitan storyteller. _ 

eapolitan literature abounds in satirical poems; of which 
the first in the collection before us is “ Napolé scontrafatto dapd 
la pesta” written by Giovan Battista Valentino, who flourished 
nearly half a century later than Cortese. Naples had altered 
sadly for the worse, since Cortese’s time. After the famine and 
the revolt of Masaniello in 1647, and various alarming eruptions 
of Vesuvius, the great plague of 1656 came to fill up the measure 
of the calamities of that devoted city. More than two hundred 
thousand persons perished by the scourge. ‘This scene of dese- 
lation is well described by the historian Costanzo: the indolence 
of the Spanish governor, the ignorance and selfishness of the 
medical men, the superstition of the people, who resorted to pro- 
cessions and the building of convents* as a preservative, all com- 
bined to spread the contagion with fearful rapidity. ‘The usual 
disorders and crimes accompanied the dissolution of all social 
ties, which is the most dreadful feature of a country afflicted with 
pestilence. 


“‘ Friends and relatives abandoned the sick on their solitary pallets, 
whilst wretches forced their way into the deserted apartments and 
stripped them of every valuable, breaking open trunks and presses, and 


* The Monastery of Suor Orsola, one of the most extensive of Naples, and whose 
massive walls are seen frowning on the brow of. the hill of St. Elmo, was raised during 
the prevalence of the contagion by the infatuated devotees, most of whom caught the 
disease while assisting in the andertaking. 
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sometimes hastening the death of the helpless infirm. As for the guards 
at the gates and barriers who were ordered . not to let any one into the 
city, many of them amassed a fortune by their complaisance. Beadles 
and sextons exacted money to open the churches, and bestow sacred 
burial on the defunct. One hundred crowns was hardly enough to 
secure decent interment. Some fellows stood by the little shrines and 
altars which were raised in every street, and pocketed the offerings of 
the poor distracted women who came to pray for the recovery of their 
dear friends.”— Stanze 62—66. 


After the contagion had abated, the survivors profited by the 
spoils, and a new scene of reckless extravagance and abandoned 
dissipation commenced. A great revolution had silently taken 
place in the fortunes of the citizens, as if a general transfer of 
property had been effected. From the number of families extin- 
guished by the plague, a few surviving and distant relatives be- 
came heirs to three or four estates ata time. Titles of property 
in other cases were abstracted, wills were forged, unfounded 
claims advanced and supported by false witnesses, and thus a 
great mass of wealth passed into the hands of dishonest persons, 
especially women of loose character and their paramours, or of 
menials and plebeian dependants, Thus many a respectable 
mansion was seen occupied by new people, mostly vulgar and of 
dissolute conduct, who attired themselves in the splendid clothes 
and used the rich furniture of its deceased occupants, —a con- 
trast which at that time and in a country where the distinction of 
ranks had been till then preserved in the minutest outward forms, 
must have struck an observing mind as supremely ridiculous. 
Accordingly Valentino expatiates on this metamorphosis in a 
tone of bitter sarcasm and indignation; the anger of the poet has 
all the appearance of being genuine and heartfelt, and indeed 
from our knowledge of the complexion of the Neapolitan tem- 
perament, we feel sure that it was. The Neapolitans are naturally 
as satirical as the Romans or Tuscans, but a peculiar feature 
in the satire of the former is, that it is mostly turued .against 
their own nation and country, which they seem always ready 
to abuse in a lump. Professional grumblers and satirists are 
met with every where at Naples, who make themselves quite 
bilious in descanting over the vices of their countrymen. There 
is a sort of attraction for an idle splenetick man in the vocation 
of a satirist, as it binds him to nothing; he may be himself, as 
is often the case, infected with the same sins which he reviles in 
his countrymen; he has only to throw the blame on the conta- 
gion of example, and on the geueral corruption of society which 
has perverted his nature and made him what he is. In the south, 
this rage for reviling is tenfold strong, and seems to be felt as 


>? 
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a sort of atonement for all evil-doings. The language of the 
Neapolitans, with its emphatic and appropriate words, and its 
astonishing fertility in vituperative adjectives, is remarkably 
adapted for satirical compositions. Salvator Rosa, although he 
wrote in Italian, has preserved in his satires the spirit of his 
native tongue in all its energy and ribaldry. 

With all its enormous infliction of individual misery, however, 
the plague of Naples was not wholly unattended by beneficial 
results. A fresh circulation was given to property, and a new 
spur to industry; for this we have Valentino’s own admission. 
In stanza 24 he says “ that every plebeian apes the nobility, and 
will have no longer oil-paper, but glass panes in his windows. 
The handkerchief round the head is discarded by the women, 
and the silk mantilla substituted. Gloves are worn generally, 
mechanics and porters now stalk about in cloaks of fine Segovia.” 
All these, we are sure, appeared heinous enormities to poor 
Valentino; but he was doomed to see worse still. These uncon- 
scionable upstarts, it seems, were fond of good eating as well as 
of fine clothes. 


“‘ There are taverns at every corner, where they feast upon the most 
costly fish and viands ; people who once could hardly make a meal of 
maccaroni, and who when they could have a dish of meat and cabbage 
thought themselves as fortunate as princes, now feed on veal, poultry 
and pies, and red wine of the best; and what is more, they will have 
their wine iced both summer and winter, as if they laboured under a con- 
tinual fever. I recollect the time, when only titled lords, gentlemen high 
in office, and now and then a merchant, drank their wine iced, and that 
only in the heat of summer, but now, if a low scoundrel misses the snow 
one day, poor man, he cannot eat his dinner! But listen to this, and 
keep your temper if you can; the people of low condition actually have 
taken to drink ice-cream and lemonade, as if it were water or brandy!” 
—Stanze 38—41. 


In some cases, however, even our satirist acknowledges that 
the property had passed into right hands, for where some lived as 
menials with their own unfeeling relations, where brothers and 
nephews were treated like slaves, and ate as hard-earned bread 
as if they had been strangers, death had turned the cards, and 
the unhappy and the oppressed had become suddenly masters. 
“ Had the deceased had time to make a will, this would not have 
been the case.’”—Stanze 58. . It appears that at the termination of 
the plague, a rumour having spread itself throughout Italy that 
Naples had been totally depopulated, strangers resorted to it from 
every part of Italy, from Milan and Rome, from Calabria and 
Sicily, for the purpose of filling up the vacancies, but on arriving 
and finding that the race of the Neapolitans was not quite extinct, 
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they were either obliged to retrace their steps, or content them- 
selves with some low employment.* 

When every fear of the plague had vanished, and things resumed 
their usual course, then crowds of men and women turned out in 
innumerable boats, with guitars and rebecks, violins and timbrels, 
and descended in swarms over the shores of Posilippo and 
Mergellina, eating and drinking by night and day, and making 
a real bacchanal in the place. Others flocked to Poggio-Reale 
(a royal villa on the road to Puglia) passing by the empty and 
desolate houses where the plague had effected its greatest ravages, 
without the least feeling of compunction. Nay, there was even 
a large tavern opened close by the great cemetery where thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of victims lay buried. “ When I 
arrived,” says Valentino, “ in the gardens of Poggio Reale, I 
saw nothing but people tippling, laughing, quarrelling, crying 
and bawling out for wine, more wine!”—Stanze 87, 88. 

“« Instead of gentlemen riding, you see fellows on horseback who do 
not know how to keep their seats, and ride as if they were going to 


be whipped. I never could bear patiently to see an ass astride a horse.” 
—Stanza 91. 


In this manner Valentino goes on venting his bile on the 
present possessors of the good things of. this world, “ Strange,” 
quoth he, “that the scum alone of the people should have been 
benefited by the plague. That men healthy and comely should 
have been carried off, and the ugly, the deformed, the sickly been 
spared!” Among other contingencies, all the learned lawyers, 
it seems, had died, and what was still worse, their places had 
been filled up by ignorant scriveners and ushers, declared enemies 
of Priscian, and who could hardly spell. He next passes in 
review all the various professions and trades, most of them un- 
worthily filled, and ends by a long philippic against the women, 
and the foolish matches that were contracted after the plague. 
“* But for the women,” exclaims he most ungallantly, “ at least 
let it pass, as they are rebels against reason, governed by instinct 
like animals, and as such, deserving of compassion; but that men, 
so wise and clever, should have fallen into these vagaries!” — 
Stanza 187. Alas, good Vajentino! thou wert no conjuror in- 


* « Venute so das lontane paise 
Nfi da Romma e Melano gente strane, 
C6 na gran quanteta de Calavrise 
E na caterva de Ceceliane; 
Li quale tutte quante se so crise 
Ca non e érano chifi Napolitane; 
Dicenno: Cammarate allegramente, 
Ca Napole é bacante e senza gente.” — St. 68. 
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deed, to wonder at men being as great fools. as*wonten in these 
matters. mat 

This poem was published soon after the plague, and a second 
edition with. additions, in 1668. His next poem, “ La Mezza 
Canna” or “ The Yard Measure,” may be looked upon as a con- 
tinuation of the former. It is written in the samé. metre, ottava 
rima, and begins with a dialogue between Titta (Valentino) and 
his friend Masillo. Me Ae 


&-. ‘gs... 

“In every house,” says Titta, ‘ there is a broom to sweep it clean, 
and every body has a mirror in which to look at himself, but a measure 
with which to judge of ourselves we find nowhere. _ 

«« Masillo— What the deuce is the matter with thy tongue, that it 
whirls like a windmill ? the world is not fond of lectures, Titta,” leave it 
to go its own ways, and don’t make thyself a thousand enemies. Be- 
sides, to be frank with you, why should you expose your own country ? 
think you that other countries are free from sin? believe me, the world 
is pretty much alike everywhere.” 


Titta however will not follow this prudent counsel; he persists 
in moralizing, good man, in order that people may reform,—a 
common delusion or pretence of the satirist, the emptiness of 
which is demonstrated by every-day experience. On the second 
charge, however, Titta answers that he does not write merely 
for the Neapolitans, but for all who will listen to him, as he feels 
confident that his verses will spread over all Italy. He then 
begins in the old stram; ‘“ Naples is no longer what it once 
was; it is become like Noah’s Ark; here we have Turks, Moors, 
and Albanians, Greeks, Germans and other ultramontane people, 
with a swarm of Frenchmen, besides Romans, Tuscans and 
Sicilians, the discordance of whose tongues puts one in mind of 
Babel.” The poet then goes on dividing his Measure into four 
palmi or parts, in the first of which he treats of the women, their 
extravagance, caprice, &c. ‘The second part treats of the various 
sorts of imaginary and fictitious honour. In the third we have 
a review of nobility and its pretensions, which are investigated 
with remarkable freedom. In the fourth part, the poet ridicules 
all kinds of unfounded pretensions, presumption, arrogance, &c. 

Filippo Sgruttendio has been styled the Paied of Neapolitan 
poetry, but he is a burlesque Petrarch. He lived in the 17th 
century, and is the principal lyric poet in the collection. His 
«‘ Canzoniere” is a parody of the lofty strains and touching la- 
mentations of Laura’s lover; there is an equal luxury of fancy 
and the same fluency of language, though of a coarser kind, in 
the parody as in the model. Sgruttendio took for the theme of 
his song a certain Cecca, a low Neapolitan slut, of whose charms 
he gives a most ludicrous account. He styles his poem, or rather 
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collection of verses, La Tiorba a taccone, from the name of a 
species of guitar with ten strings, the latter being represented by 
the ten chapters or parts into which the book is divided. This 
fancy of imitative distribution in the framing of a poem, seems 
akin to the taste for acrosticks, anagrams, logogryphs and other 
puerile subtleties, and appears to have been a favourite among 
Neapolitan writers.of the 17th century. 

The first six chords of the Tiorba consist of above two hundred 
sonnets; in the first chord the author addresses his mistress in 
praise of her beauties, each sonnet separately pourtraying her hair, 
mouth, eyes, hands, &c. now describing the wonders that accom- 
panied her birth, and now relating in imitation of Petrarch the 
time and place of the poet’s falling in love. In the second and 
third chords he speaks in general of the various miseries and 
accidents which befall lovers. The fourth consists of sonnets 
addressed to sundry vulgar beauties, such as a scullion, a tri 
seller, or others noted for some bodily deformity, such as blind 
of one eye, cripple, hunch-backed, &c. The fifth chord, in imi- 
tation of Petrarch’s second series of sonnets, consists of dirges 
and lamentations for Cecca’s death. Some of the sonnets begin 
in. an apparently earnest and lofty tone, but they generally fall 
towards the end into the usual trivial strain. One sonnet begins— 

Fermate, oila, tu che cammine e passe 

Su chesta via, addove né é sta fossa 

Ch’ é accossi bella fatta e granna e grossa 
} Pecché né @ Cecca mia che me dea spasse 

Sonnet xiv. is a tolerable parody of Petrarch’s celebrated 
vision,— Levommi il mio pensiero in parte ov’era. Sgruttendio, 
striving in his dreams to follow the apparition, awakens and 
knocks his head against the chimney-piece. 

The sixth chord is made up of sonnets addressed to Sgruttendio 
by his brother poets, and his replies in rima obbligata. . The 
names of the poets and of the academies they belong to sound 
most ludicrously. One is called Papocchia of the ‘ drink-drunk 
academy ;” another is styled “ ‘Take-him-to-feed,” of the “ piggish 
academy,” and so forth. Sgruttendio really revels in these absurd 
and odd-sounding appellatives, and his store of them seems 
inexhaustible. In some of the sonnets addressed to him, Sgrut- 
tendio is placed above Cortese and Abattutis, the two leaders 
till then of Neapolitan eloquence. One of the writers goes a 
step further, and compares him to Dante, Petrarch, Tasso, and 
Marino! 

The seventh chord consists of epistles on the miseries of poets, 
on the low estate of people of merit and talent, and he mentions 
as instances several well-known ballad-singess and story-tellers of 
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his time, with such names as Sbruffapappa, Cacapozonetto, &c. 
The last mentioned was a lawyer who knew his Digest by heart; 
but, because he was poor, could not dress in silk nor wear gloves, 
and walked awkwardly, was followed and pestered by hundreds 
of urchins through the streets, who often obliged him to take 
refuge within the gates of some palazzo. 

The eighth chord contains odes on various subjects, and the 
ninth is composed of dithyrambics, a species of composition for 
which the Italian in general seems well suited. The dithyramb 
was of lively Greek origin; the Latins, more stately and grave, 
did not inherit it, notwithstanding some attempts of Horace and 
Seneca; among modern nations, Italy alone has naturalized it 
successfully in her literature. Redi’s Tuscan dithyramb is a happy 
model of this species of composition. In the dialect literature, 
the Venetians, Neapolitans, and Sicilians have most excelled in 
it; indeed we think the dialects, from their very irregularity and 
reckless freedom, admirably adapted for the riotous festivity and 
wild incoherence which constitute the spirit of the dithyramb. 

In the tenth chord he resumes his lamentations over Cecca’s 
death, relates several visions on the subject, and swears he will 
sing no more of love, but will break his guitar in despair. In all 
this, however, the ludicrous is abundantly mixed with the pathetic. 

Sgruttendio’s “ Glories of the Carnival,” is the best performance 
in the whole volume. The light-hearted, jovial epicurean is there 
in his very element. Seated at table in a famed tavern in the 
neighbourhood of Naples, he is in raptures at the sight of the 
busy cooks and waiters, of kettles full of tripe, stewpans crammed 
with meat and broccoli, or with polpette or forced-meat balls; 
spitfuls of liver and ham with laurel leaves interposed between, 
besides the famous zoffritto; Cagliari maccaroni, redundant with 
grated cheese and brown gravy, and bowls of sallad of tender 
sprouts well seasoned with pepper, oil, and the juice of the bitter 
orange. But whence all this extraordinary movement?—Carnival 
has just set in, 

Carnevale saporito 
Core bello viene cca: 
Tu che puorte chisso spito 
Che de puorco carne nec "ha; 
.  — +... «© 
Chi po maje de te contare 
Le grannizze quante s0 ? 
Chivd ch’arena no nc’é a mare, 
O a Natale li crd cro. 
So tanta affecola, 
Che se strasecola 
Chi pensare maie nce vo. 
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He proceeds with a lively picture of the pleasures and follies 
of the Carnival season, such as they used to be-in that giddiest of 
all Italian cities; for now, what with reduced fortunes, increased 
diffidence, police restrictions, and, we may add, a higher tone 
of the public mind, the Carnival is but a shadow of what it for- 
merly was. Sgruttendio describes the various costumes and 
masks, the dances, the shouts of merriment, and above all he 
dwells with real gusto on the salti sperticati, Policinella’s enor- 
mous grotesque leaps, which form one of the favourite expres- 
sions of Neapolitan joy. Then come the showers of hard eggs 
with painted shells, oranges which fall in every direction, and 
sprinkling of ashes from the windows. The sound of kettles 
and timbrels, the bells ringing, the girls whirling round some 
unlucky wag whom they have got in the midst of them, and play 
all sorts of tricks upon, the various masks armed with bags full of 
straw, bladders, and brooms, children dancing, drums beating, 
men singing in chorus, all this makes a jumbled scene of the most 
delectable confusion and uproar. The poet ends with appro- 
priate eulogies of the various dishes of the season, sausages, black 
puddings, &c. the savoury perfumes and taste of which are de- 
scribed con amore. 

Redi himself, in his notes to the “ Bacco in Toscana,” speaks 
in praise of Sgruttendio; and in truth the Neapolitan might’ be 
looked upon as a formidable rival to the Tuscan poet.. The 
Grolie de Carnevale is one of the most lively effusions: of this 
kind, it breathes the genuine bacchanalian spirit. It is followed 
by another poem in the same style, in praise of the great national 
dish, the mighty Maccaroni. The poet begins by invoking 
Ceres, and goes on describing the process of maccaroni-making, 
which, by the way, we can certify, from inspection, to be a most 
cleanly one. He compares them, when just spun out, and cut 
and spread in long skeins, to the milky way, and when hung in 
rows to dry, lie assimilates them to the tresses of Berenice: 

Belle janche 
Vranche a branche 
De lo nciegno quann’ ascite ; 
S’& no panno 
Spase v’ hanno 
La via lattea me parite. 
Si sospise 
Veove appise 
A le ccanne: st’arma dice: 
Vuje, o belle, 
Le trezzelle 
Me parite de Bernice. 
VOL, Vv. NO. IX, 
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“ For the love of them men lavish their money, and some sell 
even their clothes.” The poet then proceeds to describe the 
culinary preparations of boiling, cheesing and gravying them, aud 
lastly, greedily swallowing them with an avidity which may well 
be styled maccaroni-mania. We see the sturdy bull-necked fellow, 
with eyes upraised and chin protruding, cramming with his 
fingers the long, flexible, and slippery pipes down his capacious 
throat.* Sgruttendio, after wishing that every thing he touches 
might be turned into maccaroni, ends at last as a climax, by 
wishing to be metamorphosed into a maccaroni himself! 

And now we must part with our friend Sgruttendio, the jolliest’ 
and liveliest among his brother songsters of the syren-shore. 

La Fuorfece (The Scissars) is a didactic poem by Biaso Valen- 
tino, a descendant of Titta, already noticed, who lived in the first 
part of the last century. ‘The Valentinos appear to have been a 
poetical family. Under the symbol of scissars, divided into two 
blades and a screw, which give the name to the books or parts of 
the poem, honest Biaso reprehends vice with no sparing hand. 
The poem is long and desultory, consisting of between fourteen - 
and fifteen thousand lines, but an earnest moral tone pervades 
it throughout, joined to a greater decency of expression than is 
found in other Neapolitan satirists. ‘The first part is written en- 
tirely in blank verse, all ending in sdrucciols or dactyles; the» 
remainder of the poem is in oftava rima. Biaso was a man of | 
erudition, well read, and acquainted with several languages; his 
= is interlarded with Latin quotations in the true old style of 

talian gossip; he quotes also Greek and even Hebrew, besides 4 
Spanish, French, English, and German, and all pretty correctly... 
He gives a long list of all the heresies that have infested Chris- , 
tendom, and this in the spirit of a Neapolitan Catholic of a 
hundred years ago, passing in review the schismatics of every age, 
beginning with Simon Magus and Saturninus, the Nicolaites and 
the Gnostics, down to the great reformers of the 16th century, 
and their successors in the 17th, among whom we find mentioned 
the Archbishop of Spalatro, Antonio de Dominis, who came to 
England after his renunciation of Catholicism. As a sequel to 
this he treats his readers with an account of all the councils 
assembled in order to suppress the said heresies. ; 

The second book is subdivided into Quadri, or sketches of life, 
among which those of the plague, of the town taken by storm, of , 
matrimony and of fashionable life, are boldly and strikingly drawn. 


* Qur readers, who are old enough, will recollect the faithful representation of a 
similar scene on our own stage, by the excellent Grimaldi. 
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But Biaso, like most of his countrymen, paints classes rather than 
individuals, manners rather than characters. We have the usual 
complaints of the degeneracy of the time being, and the author 
observes that his grand-uncle and namesake Titta, were he to re- 
vive, would not think so badly of the age in which he had lived. 
And it may be worth noticing that Bernadino Museco, another 
Neapolitan poet, who lived before the elder Valentino, complains 
loudly in his “ history of a hundred years ago” of the corruption 
of his time. 

O bell’ Ausanza, e commo si squagliata ! 

Commo non tuorne o doce tiempo antico! 


Next comes Titta Valentino, who in the 17th century exclaimed: 


Songo passate li tiempe felice 
Quando li verdatiere erano amate, 
Addoye trove chit de chill’ ammice 
Ch’ amavano senti la veritate. 


And nearly one hundred years later Biaso Valentino says, 


O Titta, si campave nato secolo 
De chiste tiempe cierto havie che scrivere. 


Another poem, of the same age, whose author concealed him- 
self under the name of Santillo Nova, begins with Napoli n’ 2 
cchiu chillo che primméra, and proceeds through ‘five cantos’ to 
describe in vivid colours the decay of Naples and the degeneracy 
gnd corruption of its inhabitants. ‘Thus, if we are to believe the 
above authorities, it would appear that during the course of two 
centuries, namely, from the 16th to the 18th, Naples had been gra- 
dually sinking lower and lower in wretchedness. Making all due 
allowance for Neapolitan exaggeration, and satirical spleen, for’ 
the common weakness of men to praise times gone by, still we 
believe that much ground remained for these lamentations and’ 
philippics. We have already seen that from the times of Cortese 
to those of the elder Valentino, Naples suffered dreadfully from 
Spanish oppression, and its result, rebellion; from famine, dearth, 
and pestilence. ‘The latter part of the 17th century was for 
Naples an epoch of stagnation, which was but the vegetation of 
misery, while at the same time the neighbouring kingdom of Sicily 
experienced the evils of war arid proscription. The beginning of 
the 18th century extended those calamities again to Naples. The 
rival claims of Austria and of France to the Spanish succession, 
involved the ill-fated kingdoms of Naples and Sicily in the long 
contest. They were invaded, lost, and reconquered by Austrians, 
and Spaniards, until at last in 1735 the present dynasty was esta- 

N@ 
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blished on the throne of Naples in the person of Don Carlos, 
the son of Philip V. of Spain. 

One of the latest Neapolitan writers contained in the collection 
is Nunziante Pagano. We have a poem of his in fifteen cantos, 
and in ottava rima, under the title of Mortella d Orzoloni, 
chiefly remarkable as an almost solitary attempt in Neapolitan 
literature of a work of passion and feeling. Mortella, a country 
girl from the village of Orzoloni near Naples, loves and is be- 
loved by her neighbour Cianno, but her parents have another 
choice in the person of Sapatiello, a bandy-legged gallant, who has 
however the advantage of superior wealth over his rival. Cagmao’s 
father, on the other side, wishes his son to marry another girl. 
Poor Mortella thus disappointed, hearing from report that the 
next day is appointed for Cianno’s wedding, sends to the druggist 
for some poison and swallows it. It proves, however, to be only 
a soporific preparation, and after much alarm, Mortella revives 
in the arms of her still faithful Ciannello. The parents now agree 
to the match, but Mortella, weary of the joys of this wérkd— 
having had too solemn a lesson of their vanity—declares her inten- 
tion to retire to a monastery, and with a true woman’s feeling, 
persuades her lover to follow her example. The parting scene is 
affecting, the poem ends with Mortella’s entrance into a convent of 
the capital, where, concludes the poet, she is now working her 
soul’s salvation: God bless her! 


E 1l& se sarva l’arma. Viat’ essa! 


Pagano's other production is La Fenizia, a rural drama, or as 
it is called a tragi-comedy, in which the manners and language of 
the country people in the neighbourhood of Naples are happily 
imitated. 

Pagano translated into Neapolitan, Homer’s Batrachomyoma- 
chia, and he left also other works, among which is a poem on the 
history of his native city. 

The other writers whose works appear in the collection pub- 
lished by Porcelli, are: Andreja Peruccio, who wrote a fabulous 
poem on the supposed catastrophe of a town called Agnano, 
which stood on the site of the present lake of that name; Par- 
miero; Domenico Basile, who translated Guarini’s Pastor Fido 
into Neapolitan; Fasano, whose version of the Jerusalem is con- 
sidered a masterpiece of its kind, besides several anonymous 
works, to which we must add some juvenile but clever ptoduc- 
tions of the celebrated Ferdinando Galiani, who wrote also a 
Dictionary of his native language. 

And here we close our review of Neapolitan dialect literature, 
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whose genius is exemplified in the authors we have noticed. Gay, 
and sensual, indolent and yet impassioned, more fruitful in images 
and in expression than in the invention of character or in the 
delineation of deep feeling, it is the undisguised expression of 
. the thoughts and habits of a sensitive but fickle, ingenious yet 
careless, pompous yet fantastic and farcical people. 

Different from the Neapolitan is the character of the Sicilian 
lauguage and literature. Whilst the Neapolitan delights in broad 
full-mouthed sounds, doubles its consonants, and adds one or 
more syllables to every word susceptible of increase, the Sicilian 
prefeza obtuse sounds, slides over the consonants, lengthens the 
vowels, and speaks close and almost in a mutter. The Neapolitan 
abounds in sdruccioli or dactyl terminations, the Sicilian in 
strongly accented ones, or spondees. The Neapolitan affects the 
vowels a and e; the Sicilian prefers the i and u, which give to 
it a Moorish or Turkish physiognomy; the former ends the plural 
of even masculine substantives in e, the latter terminates both 
ma@s@aline and feminine plurals ini. The Neapolitan might be 
called a feminine, the Sicilian a masculine language. A few 
examples will serve to show the difference. 


Italian or Tuscan. 


To sono 
egli é 

noi siamo 
voi siete 
eglino sono 
voi foste 
saro 

io ho 

egli ha 

vol avete 
io ebbi 

voi aveste 
eglino ebbero 
Tl padre 

i padri 

la madre 

le madri 


Neapolitan. 
lo sé 
isso é 
nuie sémmo 
vuié site 
isse songo 
vuie fussivo 
sarragzio 
jo aggio 
isso ave 
vuie avite 
io appe 
vuie avissivo 
chille appero 
lo patre 
li patre 
la matre 
le matre 


Sicilian. 
Tu sugnu 
iddu e 

nui simu 
vui siti 
iddi sunnu 
vui fustiva 
sarroggiu 
Eu aju 
iddu avi 
vui aviti 
Jeu appi 
vui avittivu 
iddi appiru 
lu patri 

li patri 

la matri 

le matri 


The dialect literature of Sicily, properly so called, does not seem 
to ascend in date beyond that of Naples, viz. the end of the six- 
teenth, or beginning of the seventeenth century. About that period 
we find several writers of note who composed in Sicilian or verna- 
cular, in contradistinction to those who wrote in Italian. - Pietro 
Fullonio wrote several poems in ¢terza and also in ottava rima. 
The first comedy in Sicilian was published at Palermo in 1638; 
about the same time Tommaso Aversa published his Canzoni and 
Idyls; and Giuseppe Galeani, himself a poet, published a collec- 
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tion of Sicilian songs and poems from different authors, which he 
called «‘ Le Muse Siciliane,” in 1645-62. The old Sicilian writers 
of whom Dante and Petrarch speak, and who flourished under 
Frederic II. and Manfred, did not write in the Sicilian popular 
dialect, (which probably also was not then such as it is at present,) 
but in the lingua aulica, such as was then being formed in various 
parts of Italy, and encouraged and cultivated at the court of the 
emperor. One has only to compare the poetry of Arrigo da Len- 
tini, Pietro delle Vigne, Odo delle Colonne, Inghilfredo Siculo, 
and even of Ciullo d’Alcamo, with those written by Tuscan or 
Bolognese writers of the same age, to be convinced that they all 
aimed at writing, not in their respective idioms, but in one and the 
same language, viz. the literary and courtly Italian, although each 
introduced occasionally his own provincialisms. 

Sicilian literature, after being depressed by national calamities 
in the latter part of the seventeenth and beginning of the eighteenth 
centuries, revived again in the peaceful period that followed the 
establishment of a Bourbon dynasty on the throne of the Two 
Sicilies. It was at this epoch that Meli appeared, a writer who 
has shed more lustre upon his vernacular language than all his 
predecessors put together. 

Giovanni Meli wrote his first poem, styled La Fata Galanti, 
in 1759. He was then nineteen years of age, and a student of 
Medicine, of which he afterwards became a Professor, in the Uni- 
versity of Palermo. 

In the ‘* Fata Galanti,” the youthful poet being carried up to 
Pindus, sees the shades of the celebrated poets, and listens to their 
converse and to the advice of his fairy guide, after which he mo- 
destly renounces all thoughts of attempting the epopea or tragedy. 
In this resolve Meli estimated accurately where his powers lay. 
His genius was essentially lyric, and it is in his lyrics that he 
excels, and especially in his pastoral compositions, which have 
deservedly obtained him the name of the modern Theocritus. 

Sicily seems to have been from the oldest times the favourite 
land of pastoral song. ‘The beautiful Sicilian valleys, resplendent 
with all the luxuriance of southern nature, fenced in by gigantic 
mountains and forests coeval with the world, and canopied by 
skies of immortal hue, seem formed expressly for the sylvan 
Cupid. The fields of Enna, the plains watered by the united 
streams of Alpheus and Arethusa, the scenes illustrated by 
Homer and Virgil, where Theocritus placed his Galatheas and 
Magas, had been early visited with the inspiration of the pastoral 
Muse. Diodorus mentions a Syracusan shepherd, Daphnis, as 
the first who sung of rural subjects; and Atheneus speaks of a 
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certain Diomus, bubulcus Siculus, as having been the first who in- 
vented the form of the eclogue or pastoral dialogue, different from 
the idyl in which shepherds sung singly, as well as from the sacred 
hymns which were sung in chorus before the image of Diana. 
The song or ode of the shepherds while leading their herds to pas- 
ture was called Bucoliasmos. 

Meli’s eclogues, appropriated to the- various seasons of the 
year, and enlivened by songs, and his idyls or episodes of pastoral 
life, engross the first volume of the collection of his works. Love 
is the inspiring genius, but Love innocent and lawful, divested of 
classical licentiousness and of modern selfishness; it is Love such 
as has been dreamt of in all ages by delicate and susceptible 
minds, though seldom found to exist in reality. In the first idyl 
we have a picture of a beautiful evening in the spring season. 
The shadows of the mountains spread, growing apace,—and the 
fields are already moist with dew. The cheerful smoke rises high 
from the rustic dwellings. ‘The loitering flocks return leisurely 
towards the fold, browzing as they go along; some are seen de- 
scending the cliffs, and others i issuing out ofthe woods and scram- 
bling over the shelvy sides of the valley, and at last all bounding 
together joyfully in the open plain. Before and after them the 
grey Shaggy dogs walk, sternly and gravely watching the motions 
of their playful charge. The shepherds come last with their 
crooks and their wallets, some playing the reed and the pipe. 
You hear the cows bellowing after their young ones, or striding 
towards them to protect them from the nightly attempts of the 
wicked wolf. The birds are hushed to rest; the lark alone, the 
earliest and latest of the feathered tribe, is seen fluttering about 
the fields, picking the strayed grains, and singing its customed 
lay. But deeper far, and loftier, the nightingale tunes its song, 
which, mellowed by distance, resounds over the valley, and imparts 
an indescribable softness to the heart of the listener. ‘The shep- 
herd Dametas, meantime seated on the brow of the hill, by the 
side of his beloved, gazes wistfully at the valley and mountains, 
and distant plains, which are vaguely seen through the misty twi- 
light; often turning to glance at his Phillis, his ‘heart full of the 
hallowed feelings of the hour, he vents them in the following song, 
accordant to the congenial harmony of surrounding nature. 
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“ THE SONG OF SPRING.* 


(A SICILIAN ANACREONTIC.) 


“ Hail! scenes of still repose and smiling green, 
The soft asylum of all tender hearts, 
Where sweetly blended all the charms are seen 
Which Nature from her boundless stores imparts ; 
Her grace to hills and verdant vales she gave, 
And to the murm’ring rills the meads that lave ; 
And in her kind and genial wishes strove, 
To form a world of bliss, an atmosphere of love. 


* «* Sti silenzii, sta virdura, 
Sti muntagni, sti vallati 
L’ ha criate la natura 
Pri li cori innamurati. 

Lu susurru di li frunni, 

Di lu sciumi lu lamentu, 
L’ aria, I’ ecu chi rispunni, 
Tuttu spira sentimentu. 

Dda farfalla accussi vaga ; 
Lu muggitu di li tori; 

L’ innocenza, chi vi appaga, 
Tutti parranu a lu cori. 

Stu frischettu insinuanti 
Chiudi un gruppu di piaciri 
Accarizza I’ alma amanti ; 
E ci arroba li suspiri. 

Cea P armuzza li soi porti 
Apri tutti a lu dilettu ; 

Sulu é indignu di sta sorti 


Cui non chiudi amuri in pettu. 


Sulu é reu, cui po guardari 
Duru, e immobili sta scena ; 
Ma lu stissu nun amari 
E’ delittu insemi; e pena. 

Donna bella senza amuri, 

E’ na rosa fatta in cira ; 
Senza vezzi, senza oduri, 
Chi nun veggeta ne spira. 

To nun parri o Dori mia? 

Stu silenziu, mi spaventa ; 
E’ possibili, ch’ in tia 
Qualchi affettu nun si senta ? 
7” > * * 

* + * * 


Sti toi languidi pupiddi 
Mi convincinu abbastanza 
Chi !’ amuri parra in iddi 
Chi c’c focurin abbundanza. 


Dimmi: forsi fa paura 
A lu cori to severu 
Un affettu di natura ? 
Un amari finu e veru. 
E IP’ amuri un puru raggiu, 
Chi lu Celu fa scappari. 
E ch’ avviva pri viaggiu 
Suli, luna, terra, e mari. 
Iddu duna a li suspiri 
La ducizza chiu esquisita ; 
Ed aspergi di piaciri 
Li miserii di la vita. 
Mugghia I’ aria, e a so dispettu 
Lu Pasturi a li capanni 
Strinci a se I’ amatu oggettu ; 
E’ si scorda di!’ affanni. 
Quann unitu a lu liuni 
Febbu tuttn sicca ed ardi 
Lu Pasturi ntra un macchiuni 
Pasci I’ alma cu |i sguardi. 
* ” * * 


Quannu provi la ducizza 
Di dui cori amanti amati 
Chiancirai I’ insipidizza 
Di li tempi gia passati. 

E sti pianti, sti sciuriddi 
Chi pri tiu su stati muti 
A lu cori ogaunu d’ iddi 
Ti dirra: jorna e saluti. 

Ch’ a lu focu dil’ affetti 
Ogn’ irvuzza chiacchiaria 
Un commerciu di diletti 
S’ aprira ntra d’ iddi e tia. 

Godi o Dori e fa gudiri 
Stu momentu che t’ e datu 
Nun e nostru I’ avveniri 
E pirdutu lu passatu.” 
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2. 
The tender sighs of lovers echoes find, 
The brilliant butterfly its wings displays, 
The warm wish wafted by the wand'ring wind, 
Returns responsive in soft am’rous lays ; 
The lowing herds, the feathered tribes on trees, 
Sweetly re-murmur to the breathing breeze ; 
Love reigns around, and at its thrilling call, 
The bliss-inspiring wish pervades the breasts of all. 


3. 
The soul tumultuous yields to mighty Love, 
And feels the attraction of the genial hour ; 
The tender whispers breathe along the grove, 
And own the sway of a resistless power. 
Unblest is he who spurns what Love bestows, 
(That sweet composer of all human woes,) 
Nor fiercer pangs can guilt remorseless find, 
Than callousness of heart and gloominess of mind. 


4. 


A maiden fair that never love’s fire knows, 
Nor feels the gentle tumults of the heart, 
Is like a lifeless, painted, waxen rose, 
That ne’er does bloom, or balmy scent impart ; 
Its leaves expand not, nor its charms unfold. 
Thus art thou, Phillis, listless, mute and cold ; 
Feels not thy breast love's sweet and hurried throes, 
Nor melts thy soul in flames, or sinks in thrilling woes ? 


- 


5. 
But the dear glance of those deluding eyes 
Betrays the silent secret of thy breast, 
The warmth within the vivid ray supplies, 
And in the tender look Love stands confest ; 
Perhaps the name alone awakes thy fears, 
And wounds thy chaste and unpolluted ears ;— 
But lawful Love unfolds resistless charms 
When pure affection’s flame congenial bosoms warms, 


6. 
From Heaven descending Love itself first came 
Escaping from the blissful skies above : 
Its charms its great original proclaim, 
(For Heaven's first pow’r, like that of earth, is Love,) 
In its bright course it kindled Sun and Moon, 
And earth and ocean felt the blissful boon ;— 
A secret joy lurks in the sigh sincere, 
And conscious rapture in the sadly-pleasing tear. 
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7. 

When clouds o’ercast the sky and tempests lower, 
And frighted mortals dire destruction wait, 
The weary shepherd seeks his lonely bow’r, 
To meet the bosom of his loving mate, 
The tempest’s howl he spurns—the burning ray 
That blasts and withers on the scorching day 
Assails him not: to the deep glen he steals 
Nor any flame or heat but that of Hymen feels. 


8. 
When once the blissful sense of mutual love, 
Shall reign triumphant in thy bosom’s throne, 
No longer will thy wav'ring fancies rove, 
Nor any other lord save Love will own : 
The past is gone ; for that ’tis vain to weep, 
The present moment prompts us joys to reap ; 
The lengthening shade, the rose’s transient bloom, 
The flight of time betray,—and our eventful doom. 
9. 
As blissful Love its genial ray expands, 
Relenting nature feels its sovereign sway, 
The herbs and flow’rs that overspread the lands, 
The teeming fields and smiling meads look gay— 
Then, Phillis dear, with nature sympathize, 
Let Love inspire thy breast and melt thine eyes ; 
The present hour enjoy, as that alone 
Belongs to thee and me; the past is dead and gone.” 


The third eclogue is a maritime one, or pescatoria, as the 
Italians name it. ‘This species of composition was cultivated in 
the 16th century in Italy, by Count San Martino and Bernardino 
Rota. Afterwards Ongaro wrote his Alceo, a maritime fable or 
drama, on the plan of Tasso’s Aminta, which was performed 
with much solemnity at Nettuno on the Roman coast. But the 
invention of the musical drama superseded both pastoral and 
maritime plays. Among the lyric poets who sung of the fisher- 
men’s occupations and loves, were Bernardo Ratto, Cavalier 
Marino, Paterno, and Mertola. The compositions of the latter 
were collected in a volume, called Le Piscatorie. Andrea Calmo 
also wrote some Rime Piscatorie in the Venetian dialect, which 
were published in 1553. 

Meli has happily adapted the language of the fishermen of his 
native country, combining it with the grace of his verse, without 
injuring the natural simplicity of the dialogue. In Sicily, a noble 
island, hemmed in by a long line of delightful coast, and rich in 
a variety of maritime scenery, the avocations of fishermen upon a 
blue tideless sea, seem to partake of the romantic spirit that still 
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hovers round that favourite region. Meli introduces a groupe of 

fishing girls chattering and joking, and telling of their loves, in the 

absence of their parents. Their very names Pidda, Lidda, and 

Ridda sound congenial to their condition. The beginning of the 

dialogue affords a specimen of that striking cadence for which the 

poetry of the Italian dialects, and especially of the southern ones, 
is remarkable. 

* Mentri lu Gouri é a Mari cu la Varca 

E la mia Goura Ma l'amn.ari ‘ncrocea 

Jamu a ghiucari ntra la rina e l’arca?” 
To which invitation to go and romp on the sands, Lidda pru- 
dishly replies, that she is afraid of meeting some rude swain. 

* Jeu vegnu ddocu chiui? E chi su locca ? 

Ddocu mentr ‘eu sidia, mi ‘ntisi diri : 

* Beata chidda rina chi ti tocca.’ ” 

Ridda also tells a story of having seen a fisherman concealed 

behind the rocks, who addressed her in an amorous song, which 

frightened her out of her senses, but Pidda, who is the eldest of 
the three, loses patience at this affected simplicity, and exclaims— 
“ Eh via... muzzica cca stu jiditeddu ; 
E vaja franca, ca ni canuscema 
Avemu tutti lu “Nnamurateddu ;” 

litterally: “‘ Come, poor innocents, bite my little finger; but let 

that pass, we know each other, and that each of us has her sweet- 

heart.” 

Lidda at last casts off her shyness and sings the following pretty 
ditty :— 

Quannu a Culicchia jeu vogghiu parrari “When I wish to speak to my sweetheart, 
Ca spissu spissu mi veni lu sfilu; which occurs pretty often, | seat myself 
A la finestra mi mettu a filari; at the window to spin, and when he is 
Quann’ iddu passa poi rumpu lu filu ; passing underneath 1 manage to break the 
Cadi lu fusu; ed eu mettu a gridari: thread; the spindle falls, and I cry out 
Gnuri pri carita proitimilu; dolefully, oh friend,.be so kind as to pick 
Iddu lu pigghia; mi metti a guardavi; _‘it up for me, he does so, and looks at me, 
Teu mi nni vaju suppilu suppilu. when [ feel out of myself for joy.” 

The singing and the confession are interrupted by the harsh 
voice of Lidda’s mother, announcing the return of the fishermen, 
and the frolicksome trio disperses. 

In Idyl VII. we have the sombre but magnificent elegy of 
Polemuni, a poem complete of its kind. Polemuni‘is the mage 
of man persecuted by fate, forsaken by his fellow-creatures, an 
outcast of nature, dejected and despairing—he is one of those 
awful exceptions to the benignant system of compensations so 
wisely supported by Providence. The victim is here represented 
as seated on a lonely cliff overhanging the deep waves that 
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have corroded its base and have hollowed caves, into which the 
surge roars in dark eddies. The halcyon has built its nest on the 
bare and steep side, and its cry is heard afar over the foaming 
billows. Polemuni was the son of a wealthy fisherman, who had 
himself followed successfully the same vocation, and had at one 
time a tight boat and stores of nets and tackle; on shore he was 
the gayest of the gay, and the idol of the lasses of that coast. 
Misfortune came ; a storm swamped his boat, his love proved 
faithless, he was forsaken and slighted by all. But Polemuni— 
and this we look upon as the moral of the tale—Polemuni had a 
vice, an original sin, the oldest on record in the history of man— 
pride, the vanity of knowledge. We are told that he was versed in 
the science of the stars; he could read in their aspect, he could 
tell when they looked threatening and when propitious: he had 
learned all this at an early age on a solitary shore from Proteus, 
who taught him to read in the fatal book of destiny. But what 
avails him now his great learning?—it could not avert his fate, it 
could not ensure the fidelity of his friends, it only now embitters 
his misfortunes. Behold him with his poor reed im hand, pre- 
tending to follow his wonted occupation, whilst he is venting his 
anguish in song. 

“I find myself alone in this wide world, I know not how nor where- 


fore, forlorn and forsaken by all; no one seems to remember my name, 
nor to care about me. 

“* What boots it that this earth is spacious and magnificent, while my 
only estate is this cliff, buffeted by the winds and waves. 

“ Thou, O cliff! art my only home: thou, O fishing-rod! feedest 
me: I have no other support : you are my only friends. 

** Here, on this solitary spot the dawn finds me; here the night dew 
meets me still; here, rooted as it were to this rock, I am like a soul 
doomed to do penance to all eternity. 

“ At times I fancy the halcyon lingers as if listening piteously to my 
complaints, whilst hovering above the foaming surge. 

‘ A lizard, my inoffensive neighbour, peeps with its head out of a 
fissure in the rock, and gazes at me in wistful mood, as if wanting words 
to address me. 

‘* Through the silence of the night the caves below resound with hol- 
low moans, and the voice of the deep is only interrupted by the plaintive 
lays of the distant nightingale. 

“* Meanwhile I loiter here, groping about, the stars my only light; I 
look up and gaze at them one by one, seeking for the dire planet that 
influences my fate. 

“¢ And when I spy its dark-red light, looking ominous and portentous, 
I then recognise the star that presided at my birth. 

** My father foretold it all, and he shuddered with fear, for I was born 
during an eclipse, and the owl’s dismal notes announced my birth. 
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‘“< If ever I saw.a glimpse of fortune, it was only for an instant, to. 
aggravate my next sufferings. 


“« My father left me a smart boat, and of nets an ample supply; I had 
then numberless friends who called me by the name of brother. 
** When I returned from my fishing course, half the village crowded 


round me; my Chloris looked ever joyful, and could not bear to be away 
from my side. 


“ If perchance my boat was a few moments later than usual in reach- 
ing the shore, I saw Chloris perched upon the most advanced crag that 


jutted into the sea, as if deprecating the winds for my safety, and invoking 
to my aid all the gods of the deep. 


“ But, alas! when my treacherous destiny changed, in an instant I 
found myself robbed of my boat, my nets, my mistress, and my friends. 

* When I think on that fatal night, I still groan with horror, and shed 
tears of agony, a cold sweat overspreads my trembling limbs. A pitiless 
storm swallowed my bark, and left me bare and destitute on the coast. 

** All was changed in an instant, misery surrounds me now, and 
the most brilliant day seems to me like a deep dark night.” 


The catastrophe follows. As if irritated by the touching voice 
of Polemuni’s complaints, Fate hurls a fresh and more fearful 
storm against his devoted head, the winds are let loose and shake 
the rock on which he sits, the hoarse thunder and dismal howling 
of the tempest seem to sound his dirge, when the waves swell 
beyond all bounds, and rising in one mountain billow, overwhelm 
the cliff, and sweeping away the wretched victim in their receding 
ebb, plunge him into the deepest abyss of the sea. 

Meli’s Odes, which fill up the second volume of his works, are’ 
chiefly amatory or anacreontic, a species of composition more 
ambitious in style, but at the same time more open to freedom of 
sentiment than the pastorals. Meli has been compared to Ana- 
creon,* with this distinction, that the Greek poet, though less 
imaginative, and dwelling chiefly upon corporeal objects, expresses 
the most trifling things with the greatest delicacy and grace, whilst 
Meli excels more in the beauty of his thoughts, and is at times 
careless about the justness of their expression. This very asser- 
tion corroborates our judgment that the Sicilian poet is less sen- 
sual, and that, in spite of the voluptuousness of some of his 
images, there is in his poetry a redeeming spirit which tends to 
elevate the mind, even while he is singing the triumphs of a level- 
ling passion. We, however, even with reference to truth and 
nature, prefer his pastorals. 

Of his Odes, some of which are exquisitely finished, we have 
only space to notice the sixth, Lu Labru, and by way of compa- 


* Scina, Prospetto della Storia letteraria di Sicilia nel Secolo XVIII, Palermo: 1828, 
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rison, we have placed by its side an Italian translation by Profes- 
sor Rosini, of Pisa, whose novel was reviewed in our last number. 


“ Dimmi, dimmi, Apuzza nica 
Unni vai cussi mattinu? 
Non c’ e cima ch’ arrussisca 
Di Ju munti a nui vicinu: 

Trema ancora, ancora luci 
La ruggiada ntra li prati ; 
Duna accura nun ti arraci 
L’ ali d’ oru dilicati! 

Li sciuriddi durmigghiusi 
Ntra li virdi sui buttuni 
Stannu ancura stritti e chiusi 
Cu li testi a pinnuluni. 

Ma! aluzza s’ affatica! 

Ma tu volie fai caminu ! 
Dimmi, dimmi, Apuzza nica, 
Unni vai cussi mattinu ? 

Cerchi meli? E siddu é chissu 
Chiudi I ali, e un ti straccari ; 
Ti lu’ nzignu un locu fissu 
Unni ai sempri chi sucari : 

Lu cunusci lu miu amuri, 

Nici mia di P occhi beddi ? 
’Ntra ddi labbri c’ é un sapuri, 
"Na ducizza chi mai speddi. 

’Ntra lu labbru culuritu 
Di lu caru amatu beni, 

C’ é lu meli chit squisitu, 
Suca, sucalu, ca veni.” 


“* Dimmi, dimmi, Apetta cara 
Ove vai si di mattino? 
Tutto é notte, e non rischiara 
Anco il monte a noi vicino: 


Trema ancora, ancor biancheggia 
La rugiada in grembo ai prati : 
Deh! che molli io non ti veggia 
D’oro i vanni delicati. 

I fioretti dormigliosi 
Entro i verdi lor bottoni 
Stanno ancor tutti nascosi 
Colle teste a penzoloni. 

Ma che val se non rischiara? 

L’ ale movi e fai cammino! 
Dimmi, dimmi, A petta cara 
Ove vai si di mattino? 

Cerchi il mel? Se hai tal desio 
Chiudi lale, e non stancarti : 
Certo un loco so ben io 
Ave avrai da saziarti. 

La diletta del mio core, 

Nice mia, conosci tu? 
Ne’ suoi labbri ell’ ha un sapdére 
Un tal dolce, che non piii! 

Entro il labbro colorito 
Del mio caro amato Bene 
Evvyi il mele pid squisito : 
Suggi, suggilo, che viene.” 


That Meli was a moral and religious man, although his muse 
sometimes assumed the sportive garb of the Tejan, we have abun- 
dant proofs even in these volumes. His “ Inno a Dio,” his son- 
net “ Fiducia in Dio,” and eyen his eclogues, are full of expres- 
sions of gratefulness to the Author of All, and of admiration for 
His works. Meli shared the proverbial lot of poets; he was 
poor, though not indigent. The late King Ferdinand granted 
him, however, .a small pension, for which the poet expressed his 
gratitude in respectful but not adulatory terms. 

Meli wrote a mock-heroic poem under the title of “ Don 
Quixote,” in twelve cantos. It is a sort of imitation. in verse of 
that celebrated novel. It abounds with beauties of detail, although 
the ludicrous prevails throughout, and is often carried to the far-. 
cical. He also wrote a volume of fables. His works were col- 
lected and published at Palermo, under his own revision, in 1814, 
in seven volumes. ‘The poet died not long after, at an advanced 
age. Since that time other editions have been made; and Pro- 
fessor Rosini of Pisa has translated into Italian some of Meli’s 


finest lyric and pastoral pieces, which, however, lose considerably 
by the transfusion. 





Art. V1I.— Relation d’un Voyage dans la Marmarique, la Cyré- 
naique, et les Oasis d Audjelah et de Maradeh ; accompagnée 
de Cartes Géographiques et Topographiques, et de Planches 
représentant les Monumens de ces Contrées Par M. J. R. 
Pacho. Ouvrage publié sous les Auspices de S. E. le Minis- 
tre de I’Intérieur. Dedié au Roi. Texte in 4to, avec Atlas de 
Planches in folio. Paris. 1827-29. 


A.rHovucH the year 1827 appears upon the title-page of this 
volume as the date of publication, the fourth and concluding liv- 
raison has but recently appeared—we regret to find—as a posthu- 
mous sequel to the work. The interest of M. Pacho’s narrative 
is considerably lessened, to the English reader, by the account of 
the Cyrenaica contained im Captain Beechey’s narrative. This 
circumstance detracts nothing, en from the merits of his 
performance; and.as he reached Cyrene by a different route, and 
explored several parts of the region to which the English traveller 
did not penetrate, our abstracts of his narrative may not be unac- 
ceptable to our readers. But the circumstances which led to his 
enterprise must first be explained; and with these we shall con- 
nect’’ brief notice of his life, extracted from the memoir prefixed 
to the present volume. 

In the year 1824, the Paris Geographical Society offered a pre- 
mium of S000 francs to the traveller who should furnish the best 
account of the Cyrenaica; a tract of country highly ree 
from the historical recollections connected with it, and reporte 
to be rich in the monuments of ancient art. Hitherto, the attempt 
to explore this region had been constantly baffled. About the 
year 1760, a French surgeon of the name of Granger penetrated 
to Cyrene under the dangerous and eqtivocal protection of a 
chieftain of banditti, and he succeeded m copying a great numb 
of inscriptions; but his papers never reached Europe. - ‘The 
vague and imperfect notices relating to this country furnished by 
Paul Lucas and Bruce, served only to excite curiosity. The nar- 
rative of Dr. Della Cella, who accompanied the army of the 
Pasha of ‘Tripoli in an expedition against the Arabs of Barca in 
1817, communicated some acceptable and interesting information 
with regard to the coast of the Pentapolis ; but he had no oppor- 
tunity of pushing his researches far into the interior. In 1819,@ 
journey to Cyrene was accomplished by the Apostolic prefect at 
Tripoli, Father Pacifico; but of its results we know nothing. dn 
the following year, Lieutenarit-General Minutoli, in-the Prussian 
service, accompanied by Drs. Hemprich and Ehrenberg, attempted: 
to reach Cyrene from Alexandria; but the general had only 
reached the foot of the Catabathmus Minor, when he was induced 
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to abandon the enterprise, and three of his companions who 
resolved to proceed, were stopped at the ridge of hills which 
divides the territories of Tripoli and Egypt. In 1822, Captain 
Beechey and his brother were employed by the Admiralty to sur- 
vey the northern coast of Africa from Tripoli eastward as far as 
Derna, and their researches among the rums of Cyrene formed 
the crowning labour of the expedition. M. Pacho, however, was 
not aware that he had been anticipated by the English traveller, 
till he received the information at Cyrene itself. He was in 
Egypt when he learned, through-our late Consul-General, Mr. 
Salt, that the Geographical Society had issued the programme 
above mentioned, which decided him upon attempting the enter- 
prise that had long occupied his imagination. Before the end of 
the year 1825, he presented himself at Paris as a claimant for the 
offered prize. After due investigation, on the report of the late 
estimable and learned M. Malte Brun, it was adjudged to him ;: 
and this honourable reward had been preceded by a vote of thanks 
from the Academy of Inscriptions, which had respect more parti- 
cularly to the archeological portion of his labours. The publi- 
cation of his Travels was immediately decided upon, and permis» 
sion was obtained to dedicate them to the King. But M. Pacho 
appears to have anticipated more solid rewards ; and wounded 
pride or disappointed ambition induced a state of mind which at 
length verged on insanity, and he perished the victim of his mor- 
bid feelings, having just lived to pen the last lines of the present 
work. The following particulars of his previous history are fur- 
nished by his friend, M. Larenaudiére. 


** John Raymond Pacho was born at Nice in January, 1794. His 
father was a rich merchant, much respected, whose ancestors were of 
Swiss origin. Left an orphan when only eight years old—an age at 
which the care of a mother and the vigilant tenderness of a father are so 
much needed—he was placed in the College of Tournon, in the depart- 
ment of Ardéche. There, his taste for drawing and botany was all at 
once developed, and was rivalled only by his love of poetry ; predilections 
which ill accorded with the dry study of law, to which he was destined. 
Before the course of his studies at Aix was completed, he, in 1814, 
abandoned them, to return to his native place, where he received the 
portion of property that fell to him as an inheritance. Master of a for- 
tune consisting wholly of personal property, at that time of life when 
little solicitude is felt for the future, and the necessity for saving is the 
last thing ever thought of, M. Pacho travelled into Italy, and spent some 
time at Turin. This tour enriched only his mind, increased only his 
information, and augmented only his enthusiasm for the fine arts and the 
monuments of antiquity. His fortune suffered from it; and in July, 
1817, he came to Paris in the hope of repairing it. He flattered himself 
that, by the profession of painting, he might acquire a competence ; and 
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he had made some lofty attempts in this line, when he received an invi- 
tation from his brother, a merchant at Alexandria, to join him there. 
He repaired thither under ‘all the illusions of hope, but these were 
speedily dissipated ; and, after remaining there a year to no purpose, he 
returned to Paris to resume the exercise of his pencil. The trifling 
remuneration he obtained for a few portraits, together with the still 
smaller sums he received for some contributions to the journals, were far 
from being adequate to his support. He began to be anxious respecting 
his future prospects, when his brother invited him to repair a second 
time to Egypt. He arrived at Cairo on the 12th of February, 1822. 
During the first months of his residence, he employed himself in taking 
sketches of some of the monuments in that great city and its environs. 
He submitted his performances to M. Jumel, then director of one of the 
pasha’s cotton manufactories, who agreed to furnish him with the funds 
necessary for exploring Lower Egypt. He traversed that country from 
the month of December, 1822, till April, 1823, when M. Jumel, having 
fallen into disgrace, was deprived of the means of supporting this scien- 
tific enterprise. His death, which occurred shortly afterwards, blighted 
all M. Pacho’s hopes, compelling him to confine to his portfolio a great 
number of drawings, more or less curious, of ancient sites and monu- 
ments ‘and objects of natural history. Possessed of this unproductive 
wealth, he pined without occupation or patronage in the city of Cairo, 
till his health began to give way under the anxieties arising from inac- 
tion, so painful to individuals of ardent temperament ; the decline of his 
physical vigour brought on despondency ; and he was upon the point of 
sinking under it, when he had the good fortune to find a protector and 
friend in M. Celestin Guyenet, of the Canton of Neufchatel, the founder 
and director of the viceroy’s calico manufactory. On M. Pacho’s repre- 
senting to him his precarious situation, he became warmly interested in 
his exploratory projects ; and from this merchant, the friend of science, 
M. Pacho obtained the funds requisite for prosecuting his researches, and 
for undertaking a visit to the five Oases. Setting out from Cairo on the 
17th of November, he visited successively Fayoum, the Oasis of Siwah, 
El Arashieh, and Faredghah. He regretted that circumstances did not 
allow of his exploring three isolated villages four days N. W. of Fared- 
ghah, which were described to him as containing numerous ruins of 
ancient edifices. From Faredghah he returned to Siwah, the Oasis of 
Fayoum, and the temple of Keroum ; thence he turned his steps towards 
Beni Hassan and Siout, and repaired to Beni-Ali, where he remained 
thirteen days, in order to obtain from Hamed Bey, the Kiahya of Cairo, 
some Arabs as guides. With them he visited the Valley of Ruins, the 
Oasis of El Karjeh, Gainah, Boolak, Dakakim, Berys, and their environs. 
Retracing his steps, he then turned to the westward, and penetrated to 
the Oasis of Dhakel, passing through Ain Amour, Ballat (or Ballata), 
and Themida (Tenida?) ; he explored Wady El Gharb, which contains 
nine villages, and the Bahr-bila-ma, (or waterless river,) which traverses 
the Oasis. He then took a northern route, which led him through 
Farafrah to Siout, whence he returned to Cairo in the course of August, 
1824. 
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During his first journey to the Oasis of Ammon, our Traveller 
had frequently heard the Welled-Ali Arabs speak of Jebel Akhdar, 
the modern name of the Cyrenaic Pentapolis ; and their descrip- 
tions of its verdant hills, springs of pure water, and marvellous 
ruins, had powerfully inflamed his imagination, exciting a strong 
desire to explore that ancient site. He imparted this project to 
Mr. Salt, who, while he concealed from our traveller none of the 
perils of the excursion, put into his hands the proposal issued by 
the Paris Society. M. Pacho’s resolution was soon formed; but 
a formidabie obstacle remained to be got over. He was without 
money, and his first applications for the requisite assistance were 
unsuccessful. His anxiety became extreme, when M. Guyenet + 
again stood his friend, and defrayed all the expenses of his journey 
with a disinterestedness which, as M. Larenaudiére remarks, finds 
more admirers than imitators. He was accompanied in this enter- 
prise by M. Miiller, a young orientalist, whose acquaintance with 
Arabic had already been of great service to him in the Oases, and 
would be still more needful nm Cyrenaica. Having obtained letters 
of recommendation from Mohammed Ali, addressed to the Pasha 
of Tripoli, as well as from the Consuls-General of France and 
England, they left Alexandria on the 3d of November, and arrived 
at Derna in safety. Thence they explored the region of the Pen- 
tapolis in all directions; and, after visiting the Oases of Maradeh 
and Aujela, returned to Cairo by the Ammonian Oasis and the 
Valley of Natron. They reached the Egyptian capital on the 17th 
of July, 1825. M. Pacho arrived in Paris, to lay before the 
Geographical Society the fruits of his researches, in the Novem- 


ber following. ‘The sequel must be given in the words of M. 
Larenaudiére. ’ 


** From the day of his arrival at Paris to that of his death, M. Pacho 
applied himself unremittingly to the preparation of his Travels for the 
press. Living in profound retirement, he devoted the whole day, and 
frequently the hours of night, to the work which he looked to as his 
fairest title to the approbation of the learned world. This constant ten- 
sion of mind, together with his complete isolation from society, and the 
absence of every object that might divert his thoughts, rapidly induced a 
state of misanthropic feeling, which was fatally aggravated by the con- 
stant pressure of the difficulties inseparable from a literary life and a pre- 
carious situation. ‘The same M. Guyenet who had defrayed the expenses 
of his travels, continued to afford him his pecuniary assistance at Paris. 
Too proud to solicit at the hand of power those favours which he deemed 
himself entitled to as a right, M. Pacho became indignant at not having 
his application anticipated. Perhaps rewards, which would not have 
been favours, might have had a happy effect upon his character, and have 
subdued his dark melancholy. This soon gained upon him to that deplo- 
rable degree, that he was led to suspect tae fidelity and attachment of 
his friends, and to withdraw himself within a daily contracting circle. It 
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overspread with gloom the prospects of futurity, which would have pre- 
sented no source of disquietude to a person of different character. Had 
he entered upon that future, he would have seen that he stood in need 
of no one to ensure his success. In the midst, however, of his laborious 
occupations, his bealth began to give way, and the stimulants to which 
he had recourse revived his energies for the moment, only to plunge bim 
into a state of greater exhaustion. Agitating thoughts of death at length 
began to haunt his mind. ‘The writer of these lines had sometimes the 
happiness of calming for a short season his troubled spirit ; but the im- 
pression of such consolations soon wore off, and despondency would seize 
afresh upon its victim. Under this fearful struggle reason gave way. 
M. Pacho ceased to live, or rather ceased to suffer, on the 26th of Janu- 
ary, 1829, at the age of thirty-five years and three days.” 


The sad tale is here told with all the delicacy of friendship, and 
we have no wish further to lift the veil, 


** Or draw his frailties from their dread abode.” 


‘It is sufficiently apparent, that, while possessed of physical ener- 
gies that rendered him equal to all the fatigues, privations, and 
dangers which he had to encounter in traversing unknown and 
desert regions, this enterprising traveller was unarmed with those 
principles which are the only source of moral strength, as well as 
’ the sole means of self-government. The men of the desert had 
furnished him, we are told, with the model of the’ independent 
character which he aspired to maintain; and smitten with the 
wild virtues of the wandering Arab, he displayed too much of the 
same untameable spirit, which led him to resent the restraints 
and customary forms of civilized society. He had been buoyed 
up throughout his exertions by a fervid enthusiasm,* and the ebb 
tide of his feelings left him stranded in helpless dejection. And 
thus, after weathering the storm, he went down im port. The 
death of poor Clapperton in the midst of the friendly Fellatahs, 
or even that of the more unfortunate Major Laing, who fell be- 
neath the dastardly hand of an assassin, strikes us with less me- 
lancholy than the unhappy and premature termination of M. 
Pacho’s ardent career, amid the glitter and gaiety of the soi-disant 
“ capital of the civilized world.” 

That portion of the present work which is, in some respects, 
the least interesting to the general reader, is valuable on account 
of its making us acquainted with a part of the coast to which 
Captain Beechey’s survey did not extend, and a region scarcely 
known to modern geography, the ancient Marmarica. This tract, 


* In speaking of his own arduous career as a traveller, M.Pacho uses these expressions: 
—* a cette carriére dans laquelle, luttant sans cesse contre les fatigues et les souffrances, 
on succomberait bientét, si ’ on n’ était soutenu par l’ imagination, et si |’ imagination 
ne |’était elle-méme, par l'amour pur et désintéressé de la verité.” 
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extending from Alexandria to the Gulf of Bomba, is 150 leagues 
in length from east to west. The northern part consists of a strip 
of arable soil lying along the coast, and not reaching inland further 
than from ten to fifteen leagues. In proceeding southward towards 
the Ammonian Oasis, nothing is to be met with but an arid desert, 
spotted here and there with patches of a saline soil. The tract of 
arable land is divided into a series of plains, by the hills which cross 
it: these gradually rise in elevation as they recede from the coast, 
and sometimes give birth to torrents which, in winter, find their 
way to the sea. From Abousir to the Smaller Akabah, the shore 
is in general bordered by a dike of whitish sands, which runs 
out very far under the waters, occasioning shallows dangerous to 
vessels. ‘This sandy dike is sometimes interrupted and replaced 
by the rocky prolongations and spurs of the hills. To the west 
of the Smaller Akabah, the coast presents a greater inequality of 
surface, sometimes terminating in steep rocks against which the 
waves of the sea dash themselves. In this part of the shore, more 
especially, there are still to be seen numerous creeks or coves, 
which have served in remote times as natural ports, or have af- 
forded shelter to vessels; but the sands with which they are now 
blocked up, and the encroachmeuts of the sea, have rendered 
them, for the most part, useless; and it is only in the rocky parts 
of the coast that any vestiges of their ancient form have been pre- 
served. 


“* The soil of Marmarica bears throughout,” (says M. Pacho,) “ the 
traces of having undergone great physical changes, as its actual state 
of devastation presents the picture of human revolutions. Marine shells, 
incrusted in the rock, madrepores scattered on the hills, basaltic and 
granitic fragments rolled down upon the secondary rocks, and a disor- 
derly assemblage of minerals of various descriptions, form the general 
appearance which this country exhibits. Painful is the impression which 
it makes upon the mind of the traveller. ‘The continued nakedness of 
the soil renders him the more sensible of the annihilation of the towns 
and the disappearance of their inhabitants. He sees nothing before him 
but grey plains and arid hills: he proceeds, and still the scene wears the 
same aspect ; and in the midst of this vast picture, destitute alike of life 
and colour, the presence of man is faintly indicated to him by the distant 
bleating of flocks and the dark spots of the Arab teuts.” 


The geological structure varies as little as the physical aspect 
of the region. In the Mareotic valley, freestone is more frequent 
than the calcareous formation ; but, on approaching the Akabah- 
el-Soloom, or Greater Akabah, the latter predominates, and fre- 
— becomes testaceous, or is mixed with the freestone. 

eds of quartz are sometimes, but rarely, found in a few of the 
ravines. In the tract of higher land between the Greater Akabah 
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and the Gulf of Bomba, masses of freestone are, as it were, 
grafted upon the calcareous rock, and sometimes the two sides 
of a valley present hills of a different formation. The soil, chiefly 
argillaceous, is by no means ill adapted to-cultivation. ‘The most 
fertile spots are the low places which longest retain the waters left 
by the rains, and the table-land on the summit of the hills, the 
elevation of which secures them against the encroachment of the 
sands, Wherever the rocky barrier, or the spurs which proceed 
from it, running from east to west, leave an opening, or afford a 
passage by their diminished height, the sands driven by the south- 
erly winds, join on to the arable lands, and sometimes extend 
their encroachments to the very shore. 

The scanty vegetation which covers the soil of Marmarica, 
consists chiefly of different species of salt-wort, growing along 
the sea-shore and near the salt-lakes: among these is constantly 
seen the salsola vermiculata, which rises into a shrub. A ligne- 
ous species of artemisia, called sheah, extends from the Smaller 
Akabah to the Syrtic Gulf, following the southern part of the 
arable land. ‘The scil/a maritima is found throughout the same 
tract, but only in the most fertile parts, between the shore and 
the boundary of the arable land. ‘The plains are generally thick 
set with its long upright spikes, which, when dry, serve the inha- 
bitants for fuel, and while green, afford relief to the eye, by the 
white flowers growing in a terminal cluster. In the same parts 
is found a species of rubia. After the early rains, foliaceous 
lichens and other cryptogamia (roccella and lungwort) cover the 
soil in profusion ; the climate of Marmarica approaching, in this 
respect, to that of Europe, and being entirely distinguished from 
that of Egypt. In the hollows of the plains, the bottoms of the 
valleys, and even in the sandy places, numerous species of gra- 
mina are found, with some of the tribes of syngenesia and other 
families, which are particularized by M. Pacho, but none very 
remarkable. As to trees, with the exception of a few palm-trees 
at Boun-Adjoubah and Berek Marsah, any that are to be found 
in this country, far from interrupting for a moment the bareness 
of its aspect, actually elude observation. ‘ In fact,” says M. 
Pacho, “ the alluvial lands, which contain the ruined cisterns 
and the quarries, afford room for the growth of some wild fig- 
trees (ficus carica) and carob-trees; but these trees, the tops of 
which scarcely rise above the level of the soil, have the appearance 
of being buried in the bowels of the earth, and till you are very 
near them, are undistinguishable from the surrounding vegetation.” 

The zoology of Marmarica is confined to a small number of 
animals. The hare is most frequently to be met with, and is 
hunted by the Arab with the soulouk, a species of greyhound, 
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originally from Western Barbary, which is trained for the pur- 
pose. ‘[roops of gazelles follow the windings of the valleys, 
sometimes approaching even to the coast. ‘They are very fond 
of the aromatic plants of the desert, particularly the statice tubi- 
fora, called by the Arabs, hashish-el-gazal. A small species of 
wolf, the jackal, the hyena, the hedge-hog, the rat, and the jerboa, 
are the other quadrupeds of this region. Among the reptiles, the 
most inoffensive is the tortoise, which is frequently found under 
tufts of bushes in the plains. The cerastes takes refuge from the 
rains of winter in the cavities of ruined cisterns, where it is found 
in company with scorpions, lizards, and other species of that 
hideous family. Insects are numerous, among which, the scara- 
baus sacer recals the mythology of Egypt. 

In a country in which the sight of a tree is a phenomenon, the 
birds of song must, of course, be rare and few. Among the nu- 
merous tenants of the air, those which habitually frequent Mar- 
marica, M. Pacho says, are in harmony with the dreariness of the 
scene ; their songs are only sinister cries, and they move only in 
search of prey. ‘The eagle, the kite, and the vulture, may be seen 


hovering over the flocks ; or companies of crows crowding round 
a solitary carcass; while, in the crevices of rocks, or amid the 
rubbish of ruins, the owl conceals herself from ho of day. 


“ The sea-shore presents a sight not more cheerful. ‘The halcyon, 
the stork, and other aquatic birds are seen sometimes like immove- 
able points on the surface of the lagoons; or, ranged upon the 
shore in a regular line, they quietly suffer the waves to break over 
them. Sometimes, this monotonous stillness is broken by a precipi- 
tate flight, and the utmost confusion prevails among them, but it is 
to announce the coming storm. ‘Towards the end of December, 
however, when the shore is covered with a scanty verdure, a great 
multitude of birds of passage,—larks, quails, and pheasants, 
make this their resting-place before pursuing their periodical 
migration.” 

et this country exhibits traces of having once been occupied 
bya civilized and even numerous population; and there are marks 
of the extraordinary exertions which were made to supply the 
deficiency of water. Canals of irrigation cross the plains in every 
direction, and even wind up the sides of the hills. The ancient 
cisterns are numerous; they are frequently divided into several 
chambers, adorned with pillars, and coated with a cement harder 
than stone. But the monuments of Marmarica possess none of 
the elegant and classic character of those of Cyrene, being ruder 
and more in the Egyptian style, but of no high antiquity. M. 
Pacho expresses his decided opinion, from an examination of 
these ancient vestiges, that the Egyptians had neither erected any 
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monuments nor founded any town in Marmarica, prior to the 
Greek conquest; and that, before that time, this country was only 
inhabited, as now, by Nomade hordes. 

Abousir, the ancient Taposiris, situated in the Mareotic valley, 
once famed for its vines, and, in the time of Macrizy, covered 
with gardens, now consists of a heap of ruins; amid which are 
still distinguishable a temple of the Greek era, a pharos, now 
called the ‘Tower of the Arabs, and the foundations of a structure 
which seems to answer to the baths erected by Justinian. ‘There 
are some natural grottos which have served as catacombs, with 
sculptured fagades of rude workmanship, and several cisterrs on 
the declivity of the hill. But, with the exception of the temple, 
which may be referred to the time of the first Ptolemies, every 
thing is purely Greek, Roman, or Arabian. Five hours to the 
S. E. of Abousir are the ruins of an ancient town now called 
Boumnah ; and between Abousir and Boumnah are other vestiges 
of ancient villages, and remains of a canal in good preservation, 
formed of two ranges of stones coated inside with a reddish 
cement. Of the groves and gardens, however, mentioned by the 
Arabian historian, not the least trace is discernible; not a tree of 
any kind shades the soil. ‘The vegetation is generally ligneous, 
but never arborescent, not even in the water-courses formed by 
the rains. ‘Ten hours to the south of Boumnah, in the midst of 
the sands, is found a small mosque, built with ancient materials. 
It is called Kassar Ghettajiah. ‘Two columns, one of blue por- 
phyry, the other of red granite, are lying in the middle of the 
enclosure. Outside are seen some other fragments of marble 
columns, and, at some distance from the mosque, are vestiges of 
an Arab village with remains of pointed arches. The situation of 
Ghettajiah, M. Pacho remarks, clearly proves, that the desert has 
gained upon the cultivated lands, owing to the present bareness 
of the soil, formerly covered with all sorts of trees, and the absence 
of hills sufficiently elevated to form a barrier against the sands. 
It is probable that, in a few centuries more, the sands will spread 
themselves over the Mareotic valley till they join the sea. 

The war between Typhon and Osiris is, we well know, of very 
ancient standing; and this is not the only part of the Libyan 
territory in which the malignant deity has obtained the ascendancy. 
In the once flourishing and populous province of Fayoum, the 
ancient Arsinoé, the arable soil is supposed to be reduced to one- 
third of its original extent. It is far from improbable that, by 
means of the Bahr-bila-ma, the waters of Fayoum once commu- 
nicated with the lake of Mareotis; and one cause of the physical 
revolution which has taken place in this region is the gradual 
tending of the Nile to the right Jine, in which it has the greatest 
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force. But, wherever the desert has encroached upon the terri- 
tory of productive industry, man has been the real author of the 
devastation. War, tyranny, and crime have opened the way for 
the tremendous operation of that physical agency which has per- 
petuated the desolation. In many places in the Oases, ruins and 
monuments are seen isolated in the midst of the sandy ocean. 
One reason of this is, says M. Pacho, that “ the Christians, and 
after them the Arabs, have been led by the spirit of their religion 
to establish their dwellings at a distance from those of the ancient 
inhabitants. The latter being thus abandoned, the trees, with 
which they were surrounded, have perished for want of care; and 
this rampart being destroyed, the desert has advanced.” We very 
much question, however, the voluntary abandonment of fertile 
plantations by either Christians or Arabs; and the stumps of 
burned palm-trees and vine-stocks in some places tell a different 
tale. Under a feeble and oppressive government, the cultivator 
has been compelled to retire before the inroads of the sons of thie 
desert; and the canals of irrigation which once converted even 
the. sands into fertile soil, have, through neglect, become closed 
and choked up. The springs that once fed them, having ceased 
to flow, become brackish, and the vegetation withers, ‘The soil 
laid bare to the action of a Libyan sun, is rapidly pulverized; the 
atmosphere becomes drier, and evaporation more rapid; the wild 
animals, which had retired before the domestic flocks and herds, 
can no longer find sustenance in their ancient domain, where once 
at: indigenous vegetation formed their natural food. The cha- 
racter of the winds of heaven become changed by the altered 
nature of the soil they blow over, and come laden with the fiery 
particles swept from the quartz or sandstone rocks, which are 
being ground to powder by their fiery action. Mingled with 
animal and vegetable matter, this fatal deposite might, by irrigation, 
be rendered subservient to the purposes of agriculture ; but, suf- 
fered to accumulate, the sands extend like an inundation, till every 
thing living disappears, except the ant, the lizard, the scorpion, 
and the beetle, which claim the desert as their own.* 

The modern inhabitants of Marmarica are entirely Bedouin. 
The region between Alexandria and the Greater Akabah, is occu- 
pied exclusively by those of the great tribe of Welled Ali, who 
are divided into four branches or clans, subdivided into families. 
The plateau of Zarah, on the summit of Jebel Akabah, is divided 
between the Welled Ali and the Harabi (or warriors), to whom 
the remainder of Marmarica belongs. Some Maraboot families 


* That the Hedjaz, the desert in which Mecca stands, has undergone a similar 
physical revolution, is far from improbable. It seems difficult otherwise to account 
for the original choice of the site—See Modern Traveller; Anapia, p. 2925 
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are distributed among all these tribes. The total population of 
Marmarica, M. Pacho estimates at not more than 38,000 souls, 
of whom half may be capable of bearing arms, and 4000 possess 
horses. ‘This estimate, however, requires explanation, -siuce the 
proportion of male adults to the total population is made to 
differ widely from every usual calculation. If 19,000 armed men 
be a correct estimate, the number of souls can scarcely be under 
100,000. But of wandering hordes, it is impossible to form any 
computation approaching to correctness. 

From the plain of the Egyptian delta to the Cyrenean plateau, 
there is a succession of ascents, the table-lands forming vast ter- 
races one above the other. Dresieh, a ruined town.not far from 
the sea, is the limit of the district of Mariout (Mareotis). The 
traveller then enters upon that of Jebel Kourmah. At seven 
hours from that place is Maktaérai, where are remains of what 
appears to have been a Troglodytic village. More than two 
hundred chambers have been rudely excavated in the freestone 
rook, each with its separate door-way ; and there is no appearance 
whatever of their having been designed for sepulchral purposes. 
Half an hour further, on an eminence, are the ruins of one of 
those square forts enclosing a well, which are found throughout 
the Syrtis and the district of Barca, forming, apparently, a chain 
of fortified posts for the protection of the frontier against the 
barbarians, and for keepmg open the communication between 
Egypt and Africa. Both Appian and Diodorus mention the 
practice of erecting these pyrgot, near or over the watering places. 
Seven hours further is another similar walled enclosure crowning 
a height, called Kassar Jammerneh. ‘Two hours to the north are 
several wells and foundations, not far from the promontory now 
called El Haif, where M. Pacho would place the ancient Deris. 
About twelve hours to the westward, the traveller arrives at the 
Akabah el Soughaiér, or Smaller Descent, the Catabathmus 
Minor of Ptolemy, forming the first step of the vast staircase. 
This range of hills, running from south to north, rises about 500 
feet above the level of the sea, and terminates in Ras El Kanais, 
the Hermea Extrema of Ptolemy. Beyond this is another chain 
of heights, called Mendar el Medah, running N.N.W. and 
S.S.E., and forming the valley of Wady Thaoun, in which are 
several ancient sites. A remarkable square monument on an 
eminence, called Kassaba Zarghah el Ghublieh, M. Pacho pro- 
nounces to be undoubtedly a mausoleum of the Ptolemaic era; 
and at Kassaba Zarghah el Baharieh, two hours further north- 
ward, is another monument of more elegant proportions, and, 
probably, later architecture. Near it are ancient foundations, and 
a sepulchral grotto containing arched niches ; and a little to the 
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east is the small port of Mahadeh, which our Traveller would 
identify $é4h the ancient Gyzis or Zygis. Six hours to the N.W. 
is a port which presents a very advantageous maritime position. 
Upon the sandy shore, and covered with a bed of alga, are the 
faint traces of an ancient town, the ancient Paretonium. M. 
Pacho states, however, that it is no longer known under the name 
of Baretoun, but is called Berek-Marsah. It was formerly 
made, by the Welled Ali, the periodical entrepét of their com- 
merce; but, in 1819, Mahommed Ali succeeded in inducing 
them to desert it for Damanhour and Alexandria; and since then, 
the winds of the desert have covered with sand what remained of 
cultivated land and the few habitations still standing. 

Three hours and a half from Berek Marsah, is the fertile 
valley of Boun Ajoubah, where M. Pacho fixes the site of Apis, 
the ancient frontier town of Egypt, as this valley still, according 
to some, serves as the line of demarcation between the territories 
of Egypt and Tripoli. Some groves of the fig-tree, mingled with 
the date-palm, which here re-appears, give to this valley a pic- 
turesque appearance, highly refreshing to the eye after traversing 
the bare and dreary desert. ‘There are ten wells of sweet water, 
near which are remains of a Saracen edifice, and some more an- 
' cient vestiges. According to the ancient geographers, however, 
the boundary of Egypt is the Greater Descent, now called 
Akabah el Kebir, or el Soloum, the latter appellation being taken 
from a spacious port of that name, which M. Pacho supposes to 
be the Panormus of Ptolemy. The canton of Jebel Akabah 
forms, in fact, he says, an independent territory, separating the 
two pashaliks; and, on this account, the greater part of -the in- 
habitants have, from time immemorial, been fugitives of different 
tribes, who have here sought impunity for their crimes, and whose 
lawless character has rendered this pass the dread of all travellers. 
The valley which runs along the mountain, is an hour in breadth. 
As the waters which flow down the declivity in winter, give birth 
to a luxuriant vegetation, it is covered at all seasons with nu- 
merous Arab encampments. The pass itself is thus described :— 

“« It took us an hour to ascend the Akabah el Soloum, by a path formed 
from the remotest antiquity. It is bordered, great part of the way, by 
immense rocks, the jutting angles of which have sometimes been re- 
moved by the chisel, where they obstructed the passage. This mountain 
rises in undulations of progressive height ; or sometimes presents steep 
sides which the camel climbs with difficulty. The rock is generally of 
compact and testaceous limestone. Masses of freestone are found insu- 
lated upon the calcareous formation, or the latter is blended with the 
former. Shrubs covered the spots of earth, and filled the crevices of the 


rocks; and I here saw, for the first time in this journey, clumps of the 
mastick-tree and furze. 
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“The mountain of Akabah appeared to me about 900 feet high. It 
rises immediately from the sea-shore, whence it runs in a S.S.E. diree- 
tion to join the heights which border on the Ammonian Oasis. On the 
summit is a table-land, extending a distance of thirteen hours from S.E. 
to N.W. Although the soil differs little, as regards the vegetation and 
colour, from that of the Smaller Akabah, the lands are more fertile and 
more generally cultivated. Hence the name of Zarah (field) given to 


the plateau by the Arabs. In traversing it, we frequently passed by large 
encampments of shepherds.” 


The northern declivity of the Akabah is a gentle descent of not 
more than ten minutes to the valley of Daphneh, which is divided 
from the coast by a range of low hills, running in a direction pa- 
rallel with the mountams, and terminating eastward in Ras el 
Mellah, the ancient Ardanaxes. In this valley, more especially, 
the traces of ancient cultivation are numerous in the canals of 
irrigation which traverse it, and wind along the sides of the hills 
in all directions. At the end of nine hours, the valley opens into 
a plain, the mountain of Akabah on the left running westward to 
jom the Cyrenean plateau, while the hill on the right loses itself 
in undulations towards the north. A road cut in the rock, leads 
over this broken country to the pretty port of Toubrouk, which 
is sheltered by the rocky coast from all winds, except the east. 
Here are ruins of a Saracen town, apparently founded on more 
ancient vestiges; the site, probably, of Antipyrgus. From the 
heights of Toubrouk, the route descends into the spacious valley 
of Wady el Sedd, extending to the Gulf of Bomba. Here, op- 
posite the site of an ancient town, indicated by numerous hand- 
some foundations, are a great number of catacombs excavated in 
the southern side of the hill (Mons Bombea,, and remarkable 
as being decidedly in the Greco-Egyptian style. Synesius, in a 
poreege cited by M. Pacho, apparently alludes to these caves in 

ount Bombeza as resembling the hypogean of the Egyptians. 

At the western extremity of the Wady is a fine spring, called 
Ain el Gazal (Gazelle’s Fountain), forming a rivulet which falls 
into a little bay at the bottom of the Bombean Gulf. The water 
of the spring, however, is sulphurous and brackish, and the 
waves of the sea, in rough weather, mingling with it, render it 
not drinkable. The eastern end of the little bay is bordered 
with marshes, which are inhabited during summer by a prodi- 
gious multitude of frogs, whence the port derived its ancient 
name of Batrachus. At six hours from Ain el Gazal, the travel- 
ler reaches Wady Temmimeh, running N.E. between the heights 
of Jebel Toubrouk and the mountain of Cyrene, and discharging 
its waters into the gulf. This valley M. Pacho considers as the 
ancient Aziris, and its torrent as undoubtedly the Paliurus of 
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Ptolemy ; at its mouth must consequently be placed the site of 
the town of that name, which once disputed with Port Menelaus 
the honour of being the chief place of a third Lybian nome. 
Here he fixes the doubtful limits of the ancient Marmarica. 

We have been more particulrr in our abstract of this part of 
our author’s narrative, because, as already intimated, it relates to 
almost new ground. We must more briefly despatch the remain- 
der of his journey. Immediately after passing a lagoon formed by 
the gulf, the traveller begins to ascend the lower terraces of the 
Cyrenean plateau. A few thinly scattered olive-trees, and some 
shrubs foreign to Marmarica, are the first perceptible indications 
of a change in the soil. ‘The vegetation increases in vigour as he 
ascends ; and on reaching the summit after a four hours’ march, 
an entirely new scene presents itself. “The earth, uniformly 
yellow or sandy in the more western cantons, is, in these parts, 
of an ochrish-red. Rivulets gush forth on every side, nourishing 
a beautiful vegetation, which pierces the mossy rocks, clothes the 
hills, extends in rich downs, or developes itself in forests of dark 
juniper, green thuya, and pale olive-trees.”. The modern name 
of the Cyrenaica, Jebel Akhdar (the Green Mountain), expres- 
sively indicates its rich and smiling aspect. 

Crossing the north-eastern extremity of the mountain, our Tra- 
veller descended to the port of Derna, the modern capital of the 
district of Barca, where he was compelled to halt for twenty 
days, till leave was obtained from the governor of Ben-Ghazi to 
explore the tract between Derna and Grennah, the modern name 
of Cyrene. He then proceeded to explore the coast of the Penta- 
polis and the adjacent valleys. It is not till the fifteenth chapter 
of his work, that we reach Cyrene itself; but, to compensate for 
this delay, between seventy and eighty pages are devoted to the 
subject. M. Pacho appears to have made the best use of his time, 
and he describes some remarkable monuments which Captain 
Beechey seems to have overlooked ; in particular, a very large 
hypogeum, picturesquely situated at the extremity of the only grove 
that is found in the plateau, and some very large and deep grottos 
about half-way between Cyrene and Apollonia, which he sup- 
poses to have served, in ancient times, as magazines or bazars. 
Of the fountain of Apollo and its subterraneous conduit, so inter- 
estingly described by Mr. Beechey, M. Pacho gives a somewhat 
different account, in some respects hardly reconcilable with the 
story of the English Traveller. The latter, it will be remembered 
by those who have read his work, explored the excavated channel 
for nearly a quarter of a mile, till he was at length compelled to 
creep upon his hands and knees through the water; and at 
the end of forty feet further, he found the channel terminate in a 
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small aperture scarcely a foot in diameter. M. Pacho passed 
this ne plus ultra, and crawling along through the water, reached 
a very wide but low grotto, hung with stalactites. He attempted 
to penetrate still further by crawling through the rocky bowels of 
the mountains; but at length he was enveloped in darkness, and 
the water gushing out in all directions,—appearing at once to 
spring up from the earth, and to fall from a thousand crevices in 
the crystallized ceiling,—rose to his neck, and rendered it “ impos- 
sible, with the incumbrance of a human form, to push any further 
his aquatic reconnaissance.” M.Pacho does not seem to have 
noticed the Greek and Roman autographs seen by Captain 
Beechey; but, on one side of the channel, he observed, to his 
consternation at first, the distinct prints left by the paws of 
hyenas and some smaller animals, “the real magicians and 
spectres of the cave.” He was, however, emboldened to proceed, 

by observing that these foot-prints were covered with a slight 
layer of alluvial earth, whence he inferred, that the channel is 
frequented by the wild animals only in the dry season, the volume 
of water being sufficient, in winter, to cover the pathway in most 
places. In one part, a subterraneous torrent fell with a loud 
noise through a hollow chasm into an abyss which seemed to go 
deep into the heart of the mountain; and M. Pacho conjectures, 
that it may find an outlet in a cavern situated at the western ex- 
tremity of the necropolis, from which a rivulet issues. 

Among other remains of ancient edifices not specifically no- 
ticed by Mr. Beechey, our Traveller particularizes those of a bath 
built of brick, of which some parts of the vaulted work are still 
left; several castles or forts; and two small excavated temples 
of the Roman period, with Christian emblems: what the em- 
blems are, we are not informed. One of the most remarkable 
excavations at Petra has in like manner been made to serve as a 
Christian church ; but such ecclesiastical monuments cannot be 
referred to a high antiquity, or to the purer ages of the. church. 
All the buildings at Cyrene of which any traces remain, as well as 
a large proportion of the mausolea, M. Pacho refers decidedly 
to the Roman period. Cyrene is stated to have been in fact de- 
stroyed by the Romans, on account of an insurrection, and to 
have been subsequently rebuilt. If the temples were spared, they 
would require to be repaired ; and M. Pacho says that some of 
these structures were evidently raised upon the ruins of more 
ancient edifices. 

An “ Historical Introduction,” prefixed to the author’s narra- 
tive, contains a sketch of the annals of Cyrene, which ascend as 
high as the thirty-seventh Olympiad. In the time of Aristotle, this 
Greek colony was an independent republic; and it continued to 
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be governed by its own laws till the reduction of Egypt by the 
Macedonians. The Queen of Amasis, the patron of Pythagoras 
and the friend of Solon, was a native of Cyrene. Under the 
Ptolemies, it formed a dependent viceroyalty, till it was made over 
as a separate kingdom by Ptolemy Physcon to his illegitimate 
son Apion. The Cyrenean monarch bequeathed his kingdom to 
the Romans; and it was at length reduced, B. C. 76, to the con- 
dition of a Roman province. 

Numbers of Jews had settled in the Cyrenaica long prior to the 
Christian era, a Jewish colony having been planted there by 
Ptolemy Soter. Cyrenean Jews were present at Jerusalem on the 
day of Pentecost; some of them took part with their Alexandrian 
brethren in disputing against the Proto-martyr; and Christian 
Jews of Cyprus and Cyrene, fleeing from the persecution of their 
intolerant brethren, were the first preachers of Christianity to the 
Christians at Antioch. The Jews of Cyrenaica were, however, 
chiefly confined to the city of Berenice, where they formed a 
political body, governed by archons. Cyrene itself had probably 
already begun to decline, as the maritime cities rose in wealth 
and importance. Under the reigns of Trajan and Adrian, the 
most frightful disorders were occasioned by the turbulent insur- 
rections of the Jews, and the province became almost depopu- 
lated, till the latter emperor colonized it afresh. In the fifth cen- 
tury, however, under ‘Theodosius the younger, Cyrene itself had 
been reduced to a mass of ruin, probably by the mvasions of the 
barbarians of Libya, and its wealth and honours were transferred 
to the episcopal city of Ptolemais. The final extirpation of the 
colonies of the Pentapolis dates from the destructive invasion of 
Khosroo Purveez, about A. D. 616. Having overrun Syria and 
Egypt, the Persian conqueror advanced as far westward as the 
neighbourhood of Tripoli, and returned in triumph through the 
sands of the Libyan desert. The Saracens completed the work 
of the Persians; and for seven centuries, this once populous region 
has been lost to civilization, to commerce, and even to geogra- 
phical knowledge. For three parts of the year, Cyrene is un- 
tenanted, except by hyenas and jackals; and during the fourth, the 
pastoral Bedouins, too indolent to ascend the higher range of 
hills, pitch their tents chiefly on the low ground to the southward 
of the summit, once crowned with the polite and voluptuous 
metropolis, “ the city of the golden throne.” But, remarks 
M. Pacho, “ if the labours of man have been annihilated, nature 
remains the same.” 


“ Le soleil n’éclaire plus que le deuil de l’antique cité ; les pluies 
bienfaisantes ne tombent plus que sur des déserts: mais ce soleil émaille 
encore des prairies toujours vertes, ces pluies fécondent-des champs 
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toujours fertiles ; les forts sont toujours ombreuses, les bocages toujours 
riants, et les myrtes et les lauriers croissent dans les vallons solitaires, 
sans amants pour les cueillir, sans héros pour les recevoir. Cette fon- 
taine, qui vit élever autour d’elle les murs de Cyréne, jaillit encore dans 
toute sa force, elle coule encore dans toute sa fraicheur; et son onde 
seule interromprait le calme de ces solitudes, si la voix rauque des pAtres, 
ou le bélement des troupeaux errants parmi les ruines, ne se confondaient 
parfois avec son murmure.” 


Arr. VIII.—1. Berichtigungen und Zusatze zum ersten Bande 
der zweiten Auflage von B. G. Niebyhr’s Romischer Geschichte. 
Aus den Ergangzungen der 3ten Auflage mit Bewilligung des 
Verfassers zusammengestellt. (Corrections and Additions to 
the First Volume of the Second Edition of Niebuhr’s Roman 
History. From the Supplement to the Third Edition, pub- 
lished with the Author's permission.) Berlin. 1828. 8vo. 

2. ne in Rom’s alte Geschichte, (Introduction to the 


Ancient History of Rome,) von Dr. R. L. Blum. 8vo, 
Berlin. 1828. 


Tue demand for a third edition of the first volume of Niebuhr’s 
Roman History, within so short a period after the appearance of 
the last, while an impression of but a thousand copies of the first 
edition in 1811-12 was for years slowly and painfully making its 
way from the shelves of the publisher to the library of the student, 
is a proof, not merely of the superior merit of the enlarged and 
improved work, but of the awakened and active taste for historical 
and political inquiry now so prevalent on the continent. At that 
period Europe groaned beneath the heavy yoke of the Gallic 
despot; gloom everywhere overcast the prospect; it seemed of 
no avail to search the records of the past, for the doom of the pre+ 
sent generation was fixed, and patient submission to the commands 
of Napoleon, or incorporation in his huge and everyday extend- 
ing empire, was to be the lot of all. The physical sciences and 
the arts, which embellish external life and cherish national vanity, 
alone found favour in the eyes of the emperor; history is dan- 
gerous to despotism, and those who seek a despot’s countenance, 
or would avoid his. suspicion, must shun its perilous paths. 
Need we then wonder that, independent of its difficulty, Nie- 
buhr’s work found in 1812 but few readers ? 

The war which shivered the colossus of empire which Napo- 
leon had been raising, next succeeded; almost every one in Ger- 
many was then called on to be an actor; speculation and inquiry 
were for a season abandoned ; the present engrossed the:thoughts 
of all, the past was for the time neglected. It required some 
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years for the sea, which had been raised and agitated, to subside 
and regain its wonted calmness. But how different is the face 
it now presents from that which it exhibited before the storm! 
Then it was the stagnation of corruption, which engendered 
monstrous forms beneath the torrid sky of despotism; now it 
gleams more and more every day beneath the ascending sun of 
liberty, which hitherto had diffused its radiance over the western 
portion alone of the horizon. The ardour for historic inquiry, 
which had been checked, has again revived, and the republication 
of old and the production of new historical works has, more par- 
ticularly in France and Germany, gone on with accelerated velo- 
city. ‘The recently free, and those who aspire and look forward 
to be such, will eagerly explore the records which tell of the past. 

We felt a pride when, in the course of our critical labours, it 
became our task last year to give the English public an account of 
the enlarged and improved work of Niebuhr. We then expressed 
the high degree of admiration we felt for it and its illustrious 
author; and though some have thought fit to underrate the objects 
of our praise, we have seen nothing which might induce us now, 
when noticing some of the alterations which have been made in 
the third edition, to retract any thing we have said. We will 
readily acknowledge the style of Niebuhr to be difficult—for such 
eveu his countrymen find it to be—beyond that of German writers 
in general, and we could certainly have wished that he had chosen 
to put his thoughts into a less condensed and repelling form, as 
he might thereby have increased the number of his readers. But 
as his motto shows, this style was a matter of choice, it is formed 
on a peculiar system into which the perusal of a few pages will 
initiate the reader, who will then have, as far as the language is 
concerned, little more than the ordinary difficulties of the German 
tongue to contend with. ‘There is, however, another difficulty, 
which many perhaps are not aware of, or do not choose to confess: 
—he who sets about reading this Roman History must bring to 
the task a large share of previous knowledge; not only must he 
be familiar with the works of Livy and Dionysius, but he must 
have the history and institutions of ancient and modern times 
continually present to his mind, as reference, in general too con- 
cise, is continually made to them. Niebuhr’s is, in short, no ele- 
mentary work; and the greater part of those who find such insu- 
perable difficulties in the way of understanding it, are only in the 
condition of the man who, unacquainted with geometry and alge- 
bra, should take up one of the higher works on mechanics, and 
declare that it was utterly impossible to comprehend it. To him 
who comes properly furnished to the task, this Roman History 
will differ from most other works of the kind only as Tacitus 
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differs from Sismondi—by demanding a greater portion of at- 
tention. 

As little do we feel disposed to retract the praise we have 
bestowed on the ‘translation of the Roman History by Messrs. 
Hare and Thirlwall; that praise was comparative, and elicited by 
the difficulty of the task, and, even if it were a little exaggerated, 
it should be excused by its being immediately prefixed to some 
strictures which a reader might good-naturedly suppose it was 
intended to soften. But we seek no such indulgence; we repeat 
it—that if it be, as we believe it is, the character of a good 
translation to give as perfect a similitude of the original as the 
nature of two different languages will admit—to give as it were 
a cast of it—then the translation of the Roman History is one of 
the best our language possesses. Its difficulties are neither more 
nor less than those of the original ; its fidelity has, we understand, 
drawn forth the warm praises of the author, and from the few, 
morsels we have had ourselves to translate, we have perhaps a 
clearer conception than most people of the difficulties that were 
to be overcome. 

The elegant and judicious little work of Dr. Blum, to which, 
he informs us, as to many others, that of Niebuhr has. given 
occasion, is designed to complete in some measare what he con- 
ceives to be rather a deficiency in this last—namely, the omission 
of the history of the cities of Magna Grecia, in so far as they 
operated on Rome, and that of the history of the religion of the 
last-named state. It is pleasing to cbserve the tone of respect 
in which Dr. Blum expresses himself on all occasions when 
speaking of Niebuhr, while at the same time he criticises, and 
at times rejects, his opinions with the utmost freedom. 

The additions made by Mr. Niebuhr extend his yolume to.712 
pages. ‘These, and the altcrations he has made, have however 
been printed separately in a brochure of 79 pages, for the sake of 
those who had already been purchasers of the second edition. It 
is perhaps to be regretted, that he should thus find occasion to 
make so much alteration in each successive edition; but such is 
the lot of all things human. A large portion of the present 
volume is hypothesis, which ever must be variable and fleeting. 
The magic-decked palace of regal Rome has vanished at the 
spell-dissolving voice of truth; inquiry seeks to discover what the 
real edifice was, over which fiction had spread its brilliant colours, 
and its illusive charms; and many must be the changes which the 
draught will have to undergo, before it has assumed the form .in 
whose truth all will acquiesce. In other parts, chance or inquiry 
will continually furnish additional proofs and illustrations of what 
has been advanced; and a work of this nature must resemble a 
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newly-invented piece of machinery, which does not come forth 
perfect at once from the hands of its inventor, but receives, from 
his own reflections, or the suggestions of others, each succeeding 
year some improvements, till it at length attains its utmost point 
of simplicity and perfection. It is chiefly, however, to the Ante- 
Roman and the regal periods that this applies; for after the esta- 
blishment of the republic, the vessel of discovery gradually nears 
the shore of real history, objects begin to appear in their true 
forms, continuous narrations assume the place of ingenious con- 
jecture, and less and less necessity for change and emendation 
occurs. As for those who— 
** turpe putant parere minoribus et que 
Imberbi didicere, senes perdenda fateri,” 


and still fondly cling to the truth of the old legends, we shall only 
remind them of the well-known fact of Harvey’s discovery having 
been rejected by almost every physician in Europe who had 
arrived at his forty-fifth year. i 

The changes made by Niebuhr in the part of his work treating 
of the early inhabitants of Italy, present few, if any, new views. 
They chiefly tend to give clearness and force to what he had ori- 
ginally written. It is thus, for example, he gives-greater steadi- 
ness to his employment of the words Tyrrhenian and Tuscan, as 
being expressive of what he deems two essentially distinct uations. 
This last term, he says, he, in compliance with the usage of the 
ancients, employs as synonymous with Etrurian, though it is 
plainly only a form of Turinus, i.e. Tyrrhenus. 

For the paragraph on the diversity of languages, beginning at 
page 56 of the original, (44 of the translation,) our author has 
substituted the following, in which he more fully developes his 
ideas on the subject. 


“ The farther back they lie in time, the richer, the more definite, the 
more sharply distinguished, are the dialects of great languages: they 
subsist alongside of each other, to all intents as original, as if they 
were totally distinct tongues. A general German or Greek language, 
from the beginning downwards, exists only in imagination: a common 
language arises when the dialects, impoverished and enfeebled, become 
extinct, and learning is grown universal. The only way in which varie- 
ties of languages can arise, is, when entire nations, or even masses of 
people, such as slaves introduced in large bodies, are obliged to adopt @ 

reign one. Such new forms arise also in the natural, material world ; 
and these may recede farther from those whence they have sprung, than 
species do which are essentially different from them. 

** In a rich family of languages, one dialect recedes still farther than 
another, till that of a sister-tongue becomes its proper name. Yet even 
then it has nothing in it essentially foreign ; but as nature elsewhere has 
her transitions, so this is also the case with the languages of the races of 
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mankind. Many exhibit an affinity to two others, which, especially in 
words, are totally foreign to each other; and when in this case it so 
happens that the forms show no certain traces of distinction, it is illo- 
gical to suppose that a new one has here arisen from intermixture. 
There is frequently no where to be found a language to which the foreign 
element which has determined its nature may have belonged. 

“Two languages may be thus in part nearly related, in part totally 
strangers to each other. This is the relation between the Slavonian and 
the Lithuanian, perhaps also between the Gaelic and the Cymric; the 
Persian is in this way related, in many points of its forms and etymology, 
to the Slavonian. In the Latin there are two mingled elements; the 
one akin to the Greek, the other a total stranger. But even the former 
is as clearly distinct from, as it is akin to it: and thus, as national 
species, the Greeks and the Pelasgians were both: the former might 
thus consider the latter as foreign from themselves, and term their lan- 
guage barbarous.” 


In an addition to the note at page 113, Mr. Niebuhr, in ac- 
counting for the manner in which the language of their ‘Fusean 
conquerors may have become that of the subjected Tyrrhenians 
of Etruria, notices the hitherto little observed but remarkable fact 
of the Christians of Asia Minor having adopted that of their 
Turkish masters. This fact will tend much to explain the no 
less remarkable one of the diffusion of the Latin language over 
France and Spain, and of the Anglo-Saxon in England. In ef- 
fect, if the conquerors will not adopt the language of their sub- 
jects, the latter must learn that of their masters. 

A substitution of some length has been made in place of the 
paragraph in page 206, (169 of the translation,) which contained 
some speculation on the foundation of Alba and Lavinium, in 
which Mr. Niebuhr did not reject the tradition of the prior ex- 
istence of the latter town. He is now of opinion that the legend 
of the Penates, when removed to Alba by Ascanius, returning of 
themselves to the deserted walls and temple of Lavinium, and the 
consequent sending back of 600 colonists thither, only conceals 
the truth of Lavinium having been a joint-foundation of the 
Albans and the common Latium. From its very name he asserts 
it to have been the central point of the Latins, (also called Lavi- 
nians,) as Panionium was that of the Ionians in Asia; it may be 
inferred, he thinks, from the number of the colonists in the legend, : 
that the thirty Alban, and an equal number of Latin towns, sent 
each ten persons thither. The assertions of Livy and Dionysius, 
of the Latins (Prisci Latini) having all been colonies from Alba, 
are refuted by the fact that, according to the legend of AZneas, 
Ardea and Laurentium existed before Alba, as also did Tibur; 
and yet no one can doubt of these having belonged to the Prisci 
Latini and the thirty cities. Pliny also enumerates more than 
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twenty Latin towns, of which there was no trace remaining, and 
then adds, as Albensian people, the Albans and thirty others, 
whose names he arranges alphabetically, who had formerly par- 
taken with those of the flesh of the victim on the Alban Mount, 
and had disappeared Jike them. ‘The name and number, accord- 
ing to our author, here speak for themselves, and prove that these 
were the thirty towns which are said to have been colonies from 
Alba. It is observable that but six or seven of the names in 
Pliny’s list occur in that given by Dionysius of the thirty Latin 
towns. The circumstance of the Alban villages partaking of the 
flesh of the victim, with other Latin towns, exhibits the latter in 
the same relation to Alba on the Latin hill, as they afterwards 
stood to Rome. ‘These Alban towns lay all in the vicinity, and 
were, doubtless, thirty in number; some of them afterwards en- 
tered into alliance with Rome, others were made colonies by her, 
or, like Medullia and Cemeria, utterly destroyed. 


“ Thus,” says Mr. Niebuhr, “ this inquiry also gains the cheering re- 
sult which has rewarded the toil in so many of those of which this hoak 
consists: the absurd is such only through superficial apprehension, and 
envelopes an uncorrupted ground which may be disclosed; so that the 
critical elaboration of history is far richer in facts than credulous repe- 
tition.” 


A very curious addition has been made in page 259 (213 of 
the translation), Mr. Niebuhr had formerly brought forward 
some strong arguments to prove that there could have been no 
contemporary Pontifical Annals, at least previous to the battle at 
the Regillus, remaining. ‘The passage in Cicero’s Republic, 
which has since come to light, shows that all eclipses (a chief por- 
tion of the contents of those Annals) were calculated back from 
one which took place in the 350th year of the City. But it now 
appears, that that eclipse was not, and could not be, observed at 
Rome, for the inquiries of Miinchow and Heiss show that it must 
have been that which took place on the 2Ist June, 399 A. C., 
and which did not occur at Rome till after sunset. But at Gades, 
where the obscuration was more than eleven digits, the moment 
of greatest obscuration was just three minutes before sunset, 
a circumstance which Mr. N, observes gives great justness and 
beauty to the seemingly tautologous language of Cicero, (or rather 
Ennius, his authority,) soli duna obs:itit et nox. The knowledge 
at Rome of the observation made at Gades, has nothing in it, 
he thinks, which should surprise us. 

The most important alteration which the opinions of Mr. 
Niebuhr have undergone, is on the subject of the Luceres, the 
third of the original Roman tribes,.p. 305—311, (252—257 of 
the translation,) and which we shall give in the words of the author. 
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“ The citizens of the two towns, (Roma and Quirium,) when federa- 
tion bad passed into union, became Tribules of two tribes, whose names, 
Ramnes and Tities, are by common consent derived from the royal 
founders. But with them we find a third tribe, the Luceres, a name, 
the derivation of which has been much contested among the Roman 
Archeologists. The greater number deduce it from Lucumo, a sup- 
posed Etruscan ally of Romulus, who is said to have fallen in the Sabine 
war: some from one Lucerus, a king of Ardea; in other words, the 
burghers of this tribe passed with those for Etruscans, with these for 
Tyrrhevians. 

‘« A perfectly unforced derivation of the name is furnished by another 
form of it, namely, Lucertes, which is plainly, like ‘Tiburtes, deduced 
from that of a place—Lucer, or Lucerum. They also were a civic body, 
who became Tribules: their town is to be looked for on the Celius. 
This hill is reckoned to have been among those of the city so early as in 
the time of Romulus; yet Tullus Hostilius passes for the proper author of 
its being inhabited, as he settled the Albans on it. Here, therefore, dwelt 
the Alban families who were by him raised to the rank of Roman ones, 
as the Sabine families did on the Quirinal. A portion of the Romans is 
connected with Tullus, in the same manner as the two first tribes are 
with Romulus and Numa, and the Plebs with Ancus. ‘These four kings 
are named as the authors of the old Jaws, and they alone, for Tarqui- 
nius is not; and as all the assignments of land are ascribed to them, by 
this it is intimated that they were regarded as Oikists, each of them for a 
portion of the Roman nation. Hence then there are only the Luceres 
remaining for Tullus; they therefore are identical with the burghers of 
his town on the Czlius, which I shall henceforth, without apology, call 
Lucerum. The derivation from the Romulian Lucumo leads us thither’ 
also, for he is no other than the Tuscan captain, Coeles Vibenna, who 
is said to have settled with his troops on that hill, which derived its name 
from him. What king it was that received him is a point which has 
been given with great variation. Some went so far back as Romulus, 
as that place belonged to Rome before the union with the Sabines. ‘The 
powerful Etruscan was regarded as a Lucumo, and the duplication, as 
Lucume, and as Celius, comes from those who looked on the former as 
being a proper name. 

** As Numa, the father of the Tities, derived his origin from Cures, 
so did Tullus Hostilius, through his father, derive his from Medullia, a 
Latin town, become by conquest subject to Rome. The subjection of 
Lucerum and its Latin nationality are thus indicated for an earlier 
period than that of the Alban settlement; as also by the narrative that 
the Celius obeyed the Roman king in the days of Tatius. 

* As the citizens of each town became a Tribus, so did their land 
become a Region in the united territory. This has been erroneously re- 
presented as a division of the Ager; the view is less incorrect which 
ascribes to the Archegetes of the three tribes, the three first kings, a 
letting out of the landed property, for according to Roman maxims, this 
proceeded from the republic ; those who became citizens surrendered it 
to the state, and received it back again at its hands. The ignorance of 
those of later days has seen in this a division of the domain.’ 


¢ 
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It is not very easy to make out the exact period at which Mr. 
Niebuhr would set the origin of the Luceres. He says that when 
Roma and Quirium united, they formed themselves into three 
tribes, and that the Luceres became the third tribe, though they 
were under the supremacy of Roma, and their senate was not yet 
admitted into the combined one, nor their burghers on the Co- 
mitium. Just, he observes, as the Irish parliament was till 1782 
dependent on the long before united one of Great Britain. ‘The 
hypothesis of Mr. Niebuhr is, we apprehend, that Tullus, a Lucer 
himself, added the Albans who came to Rome to his own tribe. 
Mr. Niebuhr is now of opinion that the destruction of Alba was 
effected by a union of the Romans and the Latins, who divided 
between them her territory and her population. We had our- 
selves in some measure anticipated Mr. Niebuhr in inferring 
a closer connection than is usually supposed between ‘Tullus and 
the Luceres; we had ascribed to him the admission of their re- 
presentatives into the senate, a measure which Mr. Niebuhr now 
more positively than before ascribes to L. 'Tarquinius. ‘The Tar- 
quinii he holds to have been the heads and representatives of this 
tribe. The father placed the Minores Gentes, (i. e. the Luceres) 
in the senate, and these were the aiders of the conspiracy of the 
son against Servius. As the Albans were essentially Tyrrhenian, 
the religious ceremonies adopted at the Ludi Romani, so inex- 
plicable in the case of an Etruscan monarch, become of easy solu- 
tion. The passage in which Mr. Niebuhr had formerly spoken 
of Tuscan kings is now expunged. 

With respect to Servius Tullius, were it not for the well-known 
fragment of the speech of the emperor Claudius, Mr. Niebuhr 
would feel inclined, as the Tullii were an Alban house, to make 
him also a Lucer; but though he deems it possible that the un- 
critical Claudius might have been deceived by a later Etruscan 
writer, who arbitrarily made the Mastarna of tradition identical 
with Servius, yet he still thinks it manifest that Rome received 
Tuscan forms from a prince of that nation, and was the great and 
splendid capital of an Etruscan state; and Servius is certainly 
the only one of her princes whom we can now regard as a Tuscan. 

The coming together of the four Romans, Sp. Lucretius, 
P. Valerius, Collatinus and Brutus, and swearing to expel the 
tyrants, Mr. Niebuhr regards as having all the appearance of a 
real transaction, yet as being in fact only a representation of the 
union of the three Patrician tribes and the Plebs, though he will 
not deny that they may have represented their orders, Lucretius 
belonging to the Ramnes, Valerius to the Tities, Collatinus as a 
Tarquinius to the Luceres, and Brutus being a plebeian. 

These are the chief alterations we have observed in the third 
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edition, which is certainly an improvement on the preceding one. 
We shall not be at all surprised to find the next edition also 
modified, for the activity of Mr. Niebuhr’s mind will never relax, 
and theory is always subject to variation and improvement. We 
now pass to the work of Dr. Blum. 

This judicious and agreeable writer commences his work by 
some reflections on the manner in which the Roman history has 
been written. ‘The first and most important fact that strikes us 
here is, that the earliest annals and histories of Rome, both in 
verse and prose, of which we have any knowledge, were not com- 
posed till the time of the conclusion of the second Punic war, 
which ended about the 550th year from the supposed foundation 
of the City, (but there is every reason to believe that the origin 
of Rome dates much farther back,) and about 200 years after it 
was burnt by the Gauls. We must regard it as an indisputable 
fact that few monuments of any importance survived that catas- 
trophe, and that the fasti, pontifical books, family archives, and 
the other usually assigned sources of history, are all posterior to 
that event. This alone should throw doubt on the early history of 
Rome. With a people possessing few or no books, where agri- 
culture and war engaged the time and the thoughts of almost 
every one, we might @ priori assert that ballad-poetry would be 
the chief, almost the only, literature; and poetry, we know, 
always loves to cast a halo of the marvellous around the heads 
of its heroes, especially where distance of time gives free scope 
to fiction. In our former article we noticed the fact of the history 
of Cyrus having been narrated in three different modes within 
less than a century after his death, and we shall now point out 
other instances of the falsehood which the access of poetry will 
infuse into true history. Are not the celebrated feuds of the 
Zegries and Abencerrages frequently considered as an authentic 
part of the history of Granada, and do they not even enter into 
some popular histories of Spain? Yet their original _— is 
the romantic Guerras Civiles de Granada of Ginez Perez de 
Hita, and Mr. Conde classes them with the Knights of the 
Round Table, and the twelve Paladins; and yet there is so little 
in the narrative to awaken suspicion, that had there not been con- 
temporary history, or had Spain been in a state at all approach- 
ing to that of ancient Rome, it might easily have become incor- 
porated in her annals. Again: the exploit of William Tell, in 
shooting the apple on the head of his son has long passed for a 
real portion of Swiss history, yet the whole story is to be found 
in Saxo, the Danish historian, who wrote long before Tell was 
born. It was thus that the tales of Greece became gradually 
mingled with Roman traditions, and that fancy often sported ca- 
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priciously among them, and few are the events prior to the capture 
by the Gauls, which we can venture to fix upon as absolutely true 
in all their parts. Little reliance can ever be placed on what is 
not related by contemporaries. It was this that made Hume pro- 
nounce with more truth than was generally supposed at the time, 
that the first page of ‘Thucydides was the first page of true history. 

Dr. Blum gives well-merited praise to Beaufort, who was al- 
most the first to discern and prove the uncertainty of the early 
history of Rome. He observes at the same time, that Beaufort’s 
mode of writing united all the advantages of perspicuity, “ which, 
let the Germans say what they will, is almost peculiar to the 
French. But, few have in this respect (says he) followed the 
great, example of Lessing.” This is no doubt intended for 
Niebuhr, whose warmest admirers must lament his want of 
facility; two writers, however, at least, of the present day, Wilken 
and Schlosser, are untouched by it. The effect of Beaufort’s 
work was, our author thinks, stronger in Germany than in France, 
but German acuteness applied itself first to language, then to 
natural science, and last to history. A powerful influence is 
justly ascribed to the illustrious Wolf, his obligations to whom 
Dr. Blum thinks Niebuhr might as well have acknowledged. 


“It was destined for a great idea, which guided the celebrated Wolf in 
his inquiry into the origin of the Homeric lays, to kindle anew, as a spark 
of inspiration, the minds which applied themselves with earnestness to 
the contemplation of antiquity. However a class of literati of the pre- 
sent day, who are indebted for the most valuable part of what they pos- 
sess to that great master, may, amidst demonstrations of respect, affect 
to be ignorant of the influence he has exerted over them, it is certain 
that it was he who made an entire revolution in the mode in which the 
various ancient languages and their monuments should be regarded and 
treated, 

‘“* It would have been more becoming in Niebubr also, if, instead of 
quoting Perizonius, whose excellent essay on the old Roman lays he 
had been ignorant of, to have expressed to the manes of Wolf, the grati- 
tude which he owed him for having given origin to his view of the his- 
toric lays of Rome. For this is so completely founded on that of Wolf, that 
Niebuhr, without ever thinking on the necessary proof, which he is still 
under obligation to produce, of the existence of a school of singers at 
Rome, assumed a transmission of long poems from ancient times to later 
days,—a thing which without it is inconceivable. 

*“* Fortunately, the extent of Niebuhr’s merit does not depend on the 
value or worthlessness of that single point. We Germans must ever 
declare with pride that, with the appearance of Niebuhr’s incomparable 
work, a lively and connected image has been given to us of the early 
days of Rome, such as antiquity itself was ignorant of. Instead of life- 
less shadows, forms full of animation now step forth to meet us, from 
the twilight which envelopes Rome’s early history. Beaufort totally de- 
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stroyed the belief in the truth of that history as it had been handed 
down to us, and Levesque applied the inquiries of his predecessor and + 
countryman, without ever naming him, to his own description of the 
Roman state; but it was reserved for the historic glance of Niebuhr to set 
in the place of the errors which he and his predecessor had over- 
turned, a crowd of truths on which his perspicacity has founded a new 
and beautiful edifice.” 


But in the opinion of Dr. Blum, Niebuhr has made an im- 
portant omission in not having explained how that false concep- 
tion of the Romans respecting their early history arose, and he 
proposes in some measure to supply that deficiency. He there- 
fore next proceeds to consider the nature of popular poetry, a 
subject on which he makes several very profound reflections. 
He asserts of course the indisputable fact of Rome having pos- 
sessed a large quantity of ballads, resembling those of modern 
Greece, but he absolutely denies, as we had done, the existence 
of any one poem of considerable magnitude. In the two earliest 
poets of Rome, whose names, and unhappily little more, have 
reached us, Cn. Nevius, and Q. Ennius, Dr. Blum thinks he can 
discern the opposite character of the Patricians and the Plebeians. 


** Violent national commotions,” says he, ‘‘ always strongly affect the 
inost internal life of a people, aud if the external conse juence of them be 
the placing it in a splendid position, they awaken instantaneously and per- 
manently those noble mental powers which bad hitherto been slumber- 
ing. The proof of this is given by the effect of the Persian war on 
Athens. Rome felt herself not less excited by the Punic war; there, 
where hitherto only the arts of war had flourished, and the toils of ju- 
dicature, with public cares and party dissensions, had claimed all the 
higher powers of the citizens, now of a sudden arise poets of eminence, 
who, while they hold fast to the hereditary seriousness of the national 
character, still introduce into life a cheerfulness and a vicissitude un- 
known before. As the oldest among these stands forth Cn. Nevius. 
For we should not reckon his elder contemporary Livius Andronicus, 
since he, a Greek by birth and education, did scarcely any thing else 
than give a Roman dress to Grecian ideas and fictions.” 


Nevius, who was at all times a mocker of the great, parti- 
cularly the Metelli, who made him at last feel their indignation, 
took, as the subject of a long poem, the first Punic war, in 
which he himself had served, and he wrote it in the Saturnine, i. e. 
the popular verse. Dr. Blum, who acutely notices the predilec- 
tion the ancients had of relating the events of their own time, 
observes, that “ we may not now, as formerly, ascribe this choice 
of the poet to the unimaginative character of the Roman mind, 
but recognise in it the strength of the inspiration, which, heed- 
less of the past, immerses itself in the present, and by fond con- 
ception and representation turns its appearances to enduring 
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images and forms.” The departure of Eneas from [lion opened °- 


the poem, and the poet, it is probable, brought him to the Sibyl 
at Cuma; the building of Rome formed a part of it, but Ro- 
mulus was in it the grandson of Aineas; the various succeed- 
ing events were probably concisely related, and the poet poured 
forth the abundance of his powers on the scenes in which he 
had himself been an actor, and which had occurred after the 
plebeians had gained their due elevation. Nevius was a thoroughly 
national poet; his works, long after Rome had been completely 
Grecised, still formed the delight of the people. 


Nevius in manibus non est, et mentibus heret 
Pene recens, adeo sanctum est vetus omne poéma; 


says a chief agent in the change. Cicero, Quintillian, Gellius 
and others speak with affection of this genuine Roman poet, the 
loss of whose works is perhaps more to be deplored than that of 
any other portion of Roman literature. 

Q. Ennius, the contemporary of the old age of Nevius, was a 
poet of another stamp. By birth and education connected with 
Greece, and the friend and companion of the greatest men of 
Rome, he was ambitious to introduce into her the forms of Gre- 
cian literature and the then prevalent tone of philosophy. He 
therefore enriched, if we are so to term it, the literature of Rome 
with numerous translations and imitations in verse or prose; among 
others he made the Romans acquainted with the work of Euhe- 
merus, which exercised such a fatal influence on the subsequent 
ideas of religion and mythology. Ennius loved to dwell upon 
the glorious recollections of the country of his patrons, he took 
the ballads which had hitherto preserved them, and in his Annals 
moulded them in hexameters, into a continuous narrative from 
the days of Romulus down to those of Scipio. This is in reality 
the long poem, that floats before the view of Mr. Niebuhr, 
from which—and not directly from the ballads, even if they 
were still in existence—Livy derived the poetic tinge of his first 
decade. Dr. Blum, however, thinks that the account of the war 
against the Samnites in Campania in the 7th book owes its poetic 
hue to the verses of Nevius, who sung with rapture the events 
of his native country. 

Dr. Blum observes a similar difference between the two oldest 
prose writers of Rome, the patrician Fabius and the plebeian 
Cincius. The former, full of the dignity of his family, of his order 
and the city, sought on all occasions to exalt them; eagerly catch- 
ing at the old family traditions and personal panegyrics, he gave 
to Roman history the tone which it ever after retained, and spread 
along it the glories of the Fabian house, which thence makes such 
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‘a figure in the early history. The latter, to whom the ancient 
times of Rome presented chiefly the oppression of his order, and 
its often unavailing struggles against it, felt his best compensation 
in the love of truth and the diligent inspection of ancient monu- 
ments; the facts which Livy and others have given from him 
are not only valuable in themselves, but prove him to have been 
a man whose sagacity was far beyond that of Varro, who alone 
followed him in his thorny path, while the crowd gaily strolled 
along the flowery one trodden by Fabius. 

A glance over the earliest developement of Roman prose is 
next presented tous. Here Dr. Blum considers the character of 
the Annales Maximi, the Twelve Tables, the family records, and 
the other sources of Roman history. With respect to the first, he 
quotes a passage from the Origines of Cato, which does not 
ny to have sufficiently attracted the attention of Niebuhr. 
“ | have little inclination,” says the old Roman, “ to write what is 
on the tables of the Pontifex Maximus, how often corn was dear, 
how often darkness or any thing else interfered with the light of 
the sun or the moon;” coupling this with a passage of Pliny, 
which says “ the Annals were full of accounts of how the auspices 
were interrupted by the squeaking of shrew-mice,” and other cir- 
cumstances, he infers that the contents of the Annals were of ex- 
tremely little value. 

A very interesting subject occupies the next division of the 
work, namely, what was the early influence of Greece on Rome ? 
This, Dr. Blum thinks, and we fully agree with him, was much 
greater, and commenced at a more early period than is usually 
supposed. Greece of course is to be taken in an extensive sense, 
inclusive of Magna Grecia. It is to be recollected that Agylla 
or Cere, with which Rome stood in such intimate relation, had 
always been connected with Greece; the origin of the ‘Tarquins 
was referred to that country, which, however devoid of truth it 
is, still seems to intimate a connection between them and the 
Greeks; the elder introduced a large portion of Grecian religion 
at Rome; the younger is said to have sent to Delphi, and. was 
intimately connected with the prince of Cuma, and we think it- 
a much more probable supposition than that of Niebuhr given 
above, that it was through this last channel that Grecian ceremo- 
nies came to Rome. It should also be steadily kept in view that 
Rome must, under the kings, have had a good deal of maritime 
commerce, or Carthage would never have made the treaties she 
did with her, and a large portion. of that commerce must have 
been directed to the Greek states of Italy and Sicily. The fol- 
lowing passage which occurs in this place, is somewhat opposed 
to Mr. Niebuhr’s theory of the origin of the Latin language; we 
do not, however, think it so just as his. 
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‘“‘ Cume belonged to the Zolian colonies of Magna Grecia. A¥olian 
forms, as was discerned by antiquity, and is also abundantly discerned 
in modern times, exist to superfluity in the Latin language. If we 
then reflect on that early connection of Roman kings with Cuma, on 
the legend of the Cumzan sibyl in Rome, and moreover on the highly 
probable importation of religious ideas and ceremonies to it from Cuma, 
we might easily trace the veins of Holian forms, as they ramified them- 
selves through the very earliest growth of the Latin language, to another 
quarter than that whence they are usually derived.” 


The probability having been shown of an early influence of 
Greece on Rome, Dr. Blum proceeds to prove that the first 
Roman historians were entirely guided by the spirit of the cons 
temporary Grecian ones. He adopts asa matter of certainty, 
the assertion of Plutarch, that Diocles of Peperethus, was the 
first who wrote the early history of Rome; and that Fabius fol- 
lowed him implicitly. The age of the work of Diocles he places 
between the time of Pyrrhus, and the second Punic war. ‘To 
those who have observed how slavishly writers in an obscure 
period, the middle ages for instance, follow each other, there will 
be no difficulty in conceiving that Fabius, though writing in Greek 
himself, should have copied out the work of Diocles; yet still we 
cannot help thinking, that though Fabius may have been thoroughly 
embued with the then prevalent spirit of Grecian literature, he 


might have been the original, and Diocles the copyist. Dr. Blum 
takes a survey of Grecian historic writing from Hecateus down 
to the Alexandrine period. Hecateus was the father of rational 
history—of that species which taking the old legends of a people, 
endeavours to give them a form accordant to the actual state of 
nature and course of eveuts—and he gave the tone to all subse- 
quent Grecian history. 


** How closely,” says Dr. Blum, “ his immediate successors in historic 
composition have followed him in their conception and narration of the 
old stories and legends, is apparent from the work of Herodotus, who, 
by his frequent refutation of Hecateus, evidently shows the importance 
which he attached to the views of that writer. ‘The more the Grecian 
mind, henceforward on the path of the boldest mode of thinking, 
emancipated itself from the old traditionary restraint, the more boldly 
did the historians who were influenced by this spirit seize on what had 
been banded down in various forms from antiquity, and model it after 
their own pleasure. They had no suspicion that every people has an 
antiquity of its own, whose mysteries no later eye has power to pene- 
trate, and that the enigmas which from thence descend to later gene- 
rations, derive all their importance from appearing and being regarded as 
such. Hence then, already in Hecateus, much as he is to be admired 
as the author of free historic inquiry, that mode of exposition is dis- 
pleasing, by which he, after shallow fashion, labours to extract a rational 
sense from religious traditions.” 
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But this mode of writing became still more insipid when writers 
tinctured. with philosophy and brought up in the schools of the 
Rhetoricians, began to write history, and instead of searching for 
truth, aimed only to please. The most distinguished of these 
was Ephorus, a writer however of no ordinary merit; but the 
creations of early piety had in his time ceased to have any mean- 
ing. It was therefore easy to draw down the images of inspiration 
to the mere exterior of earthly form, to bestow upon them, in 
place of the sense they had lost, the insipid reality of insignificant 
history. After the time of Alexander, this spirit increased more 
and more every day, and the “‘ Sacred History” of Euhemerus 
gave a final establishment to the system of assigning a terrestrial 
existence to the gods of the natiors, and thus turning mythology 
into history. Dr. Blum goes at length into an account of this 
writer and his work, which he considers to have exercised such 
powerful influence on after-times, of which Creuzer alone appears 
to him to have been sufficiently aware. ‘To him we may now, 
however, add Schlosser, who, in the last published-volume of his 
history, devotes considerable attention to Euhemerus. The trans- 
lation of the “ Sacred History,” by Ennius, was perhaps the first 
prose Latin version of a Greek original, and its influence on the 
Roman mind was powerful and lasting; the mere inspection of 
the AEneid will suffice to show how Janus, Saturn, and the other 
ancient Italian deities were, like the Grecian Kronos and Zeus, 
made mortal kings. Its influence has continued even down to the 
present day, but the most remarkable instance of it is, perhaps, 
that which we have already more than once noticed in the case of 
the ancient mythology of Scandinavia. Dr. Blum gives the more 
consideration to this subject, as according to his theory, Romulus 
and Remus were ancient deities worshipped by the shepherds of 
Latium. 

In a survey of the succeeding Roman writers down to Livy, 
Dr. Blum undertakes to show that they were feeble searchers 
into antiquity. Niebuhr, it is well known, bestows excessive 
praise on the first book of Livy, while Schlegel on the other hand, 
regards it as inferior to the subsequent books; the present writer 


thus expresses himself, and with him and Schlegel we perfectly 
agree. 


“But in Livy, we easily discern the haste with which he hurried 
over the earlier times of Rome, to come to the firmer ground of history, 
where he might move sure and unimpeded in the entire fulness of his 
power of narration. Hence the obscure regal period is compressed into 
a single book, which is perhaps the feeblest of the whole work; hence 
the long period from the commencement of the republic. to the- war 
with Pyrrhus is disposed of in the following ten books, in order that 130 
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books might be devoted to the clear historic times of Rome, down 
to her late years. The ancients would narrate, not inquire. Their 
mode of narration has a freshness, a dignity, and a perspicuity, with which 
modern times have rarely produced anything to compete.” 

The latter part of this passage contains Dr. Blum’s correct 
and just idea of the ancient historians, and the next shows in an 
animated view how admirably those of Rome, down to Tacitus, 
narrated the events of their own days, while on every thing relating 
to remote antiquity their inquiries and reflections are of little 
value; hence it is that modern times are able to form a juster 
conception of the remote ages of Greece and Italy, than were the 
Greeks and Italians themselves. 

The remainder of the volume is devoted to the developement 
of the author's idea of the supposed founder of Rome having been 
an ancient pastoral deity, and it contains some extremely curious 
and original remarks on the old Roman religion. The work of 
Dr. Blum is of moderate compass, and the style is agreeable ; it 
contains many new and just observations, and the possession of it 
we hold to be essential to all who take an interest in the early 
history of the Eternal City. 


Art. [X.— Quatre Mois dans les Pays Bas, Voyage Episodique 


et Critique dans la Belgique et la Hollande. Par M. De —— 
2vols. 8vo. Paris. 1829. 


M. DE — calls himself a poet—a title, by the way, which an 
ordinary man has about the same right to assume as he has “that 
of peer, or pope. M. de is nothing but a pert pretender, 
(and it is difficult to say whether he has most of pertness or pre- 
tence) who just skips over the Netherland provinces, ignorant of 
the Dutch language, prejudiced against the Dutch people, and 
then comes back to Paris, in order to visit a nation with his poeti- 
cal judgments, and to add something more to the too much of 
crudity, precipitancy, and ignorance, which fixes the fate of man- 
kind, and submits millions to the foppish condemnation of some 
little Unknown. 

Nations, that cannot rank in the first line of influence, and yet 
are not so contemptible as to count for nothing in the balance 
of politics, are generally the favourite objects of foolish specula- 
tions, and hasty decisions. Great nations impose by their mag- 
nificence, their omnipresence, and smaller political societies are 
not worth the “ honouring” of those who dispose of futurity. ‘To 
be in its turn petted and calumniated, has been long the portion 
of Holland. Sir William Temple is the best and the shrewdest 
observer on a large scale. ‘The fact is, that generalities are 


au 
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seldom just, and may be most frequently traced to a first and an 
erroneous impression, an unphilosophical spirit, a narrowness, 
instead of an expanse of mind, and a desire to say things of 
eee instead of truth. 

e is a bold and a foolish man, and his boldness has none of 
the nob/e qualities of intrepidity in it, who having flown over a 
country as a bird does on its migration, pretends to open to us all 
that mysterious and elaborate machinery which forms “ national 
character.” If an anatomist were to look at a newly-discovered 
animal from a distance, and then presume to hold “ most eloquent 
discourse” on all its marvellously adapted parts—if he ventured 
to describe the wonders of its organization, the functions of its 
curious frame-work, its habits, and its attributes, he would be 
laughed to scorn, and yet he would do little mischief. Indulging 
in no malevolence, he would awaken no resentment. It would 
be presumptuous ignorance only, not hatred-awaking prejudice. 
But he who vituperates masses of men is the spreader of evil on a 
great scale. He is a negative persecutor, a maleficent misan- 
thropist. ‘To destroy, on false and feeble evidence, our good opi- 
nion of nations, is calumny, smiting not one, but millions. And 
to calumniate how easy! He who will soil his fingers with dirt, 
may fling it at whom he pleases; and he who recklessly wills to 
smite, may find a dagger at every turning, and a subject on which 
to exercise his evil disposition. 

Belgium is so well known, and what appears on its surface has 
been so often described by tourists, that we shall not dwell long 
on the first volume of the Four Months in the Low Countries. 
As our author sees nothing but the most obvious superficies of 
things, the interlardings of personal vanity, and worn-out common- 
places, relieve his readers very little while he is passing over well- 
known ground, where a good story would be as acceptable as on a 
weary journey, and he was bound to give something interesting 
in the way of interlude. He professes to be an episodical and 
critical traveller. His episodes would for the most part be im- 
probable every where, and are out of place where they are found, 
and his criticisms are the most uninformed out-pourings of pre- 
sumption with which for a long time it has been our fate to be 
visited. He leaves Paris in disgust, because he cannot sell his 
rhymes, nor get his essays puffed, nor, in a word, take up the 
position to which his literary pretensions aspired. All the world 
refuses to recognise the poetical genius of M. de —, (wicked 
world as it is, and as blind as wicked!) so off he goes to the 
Netherlands, in order to make out a case in favour of the sagacity 
of Parisian criticism, and to write himse/f down—what others had 
written him down—a flippant retailer of flippancies; and very 
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marvellous indeed are the stories he tells. We learn (vol. i. p. 81) 
that aneurisms are contagious; witness the Flemish husband, who 
caught an aneurismic infection from his wife. The male victim 
is a man of large fortune; and having learned the exact number 
of years (viz. ten) which the aneurism will require to destroy him, 
he determines to make his wealth last just as long as his own 
existence, and whisks into the dissipation and prodigality of the 
gaming-table—but having lived a little too fast, a/ s’impatiente, 
and bids his nephew shoot him, and falls down suddenly dead; 
and our readers may see how all this happened, in honour and 
glory of M. de —, to enable him to fill two chapters,— 
vrais et vraisemblables, of his most valuable book, and two days 
of his most interesting journey. 

M. de — cannot account for the fact, that Belgium has 
not produced as many celebrated French writers as France itself, 
and he takes for granted there are no Flemish ones. But he 
knows nothing of the facts he assumes, and goes on vain-glori- 
ously descanting on the “ invincible causes” which make it im- 
possible for a Fleming to be imaginative, and throw him neces- 
sarily into a state of most disadvantageous comparison with his 
illustrious Gallic neighbours. ‘The sort of question with which 
Charles the Second puzzled the philosophers in his wit, M. 
de — proposes in his folly—‘* Why, if a fish be put into a 
full vessel, will it not overflow?”—“ Why has Flanders never 
produced a poet?” We recommend to the attention of M. 
de —, M. J. F. Willem’s Epitre aux Belges, and a little 
collection of Flemish writers published not long since. 

It is but fair to give M. de —— the revanche of the exquisite 
inscription which he says covers the deg which the Marquess of 
Anglesea left behind him at Waterloo. 

“ Ci est enterrée la jambe de l'illustre, brave, patient et vaillant Comte 
d' Uxbridge, lieutenant général de S. M. Britannique, commandant en chef 
la cavalerie des alliés, bless¢, le 18 Juin, 18!5, a la memorable bataille 
de Waterloo, qui, par son héroisme & concouru au triomphe de la cause 
du genre humain, glorieusement décidée par l’éclatante victoire dudit jour.” 


And he says the following epigram has been added by some 
bel esprit—no Fleming of course. 


** Lorsque viendra le jour des morts, 
Que j’aurai de chemin a faire, 
Pour aller rejoindre mon corps 
Qui doit m’attendre en Angleterre !""* 


* A weary day must needs be mine 
When judgment day shall come, 
And [ must march from hence to join 
My corps that lays at home.” 
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Every now and then our traveller gives evidence of that jac- 
tancy which is so amusing, and be it allowed us so to speak, 
somewhat too characteristic of the Great Nation. Standing be- 
fore the huge brass lion at Waterloo, he tells us that if that lion 
was but alive, he would be more terrible to the French peoplé 
than “ toute l’armée de Pays-Bas,” and then he goes on to show 
why Napoleon ought to have gained the battle of Waterloo, ac- 
cording to all proper rules,—that he ought to have beaten the 
English before the Prussians arrived, and the Prussians after he 
had beaten the English, Q. E. D. But he demolishes one com-' 
mander after another, and says the soldiers “ on both sides” did 
every thing. Then four Englishmen are introduced, who tell 
him that Waterloo is the Mecca, the holy place, which every 
“ well-born” Englishman was bound to visit once before he died, 
and the chapter concludes by the assurance that a “‘ patriot Eng- 
lishman” bought for five guineas the tree under which the Duke 
of Wellington sat, and transported it, “‘ a grands frais en Angle- 
terre, ot il est maintenant l’objet des hommages et des délices des 
badauds de la Tamise.” 

There is also a curious ebullition of French feeling, where 
(vol. ii. p. 28) the traveller is subjected to the inconvenience of 
fetching his passport at Antwerp. ‘This vile passport system, 
we might remind M. de —, is of French origin, nor is it 
fair to omit the fact that, in no part of Europe, England excepted, 
are there so few passport annoyances as in the Netherlands. 
But being compelled to undergo the formalities,—the French for- 
malities of 1793,—meaning thereby having the particulars of his 
person signalised, he exclaims:—‘“ And it is thus that the plea- 
sure of sojourning in a maritime town of the Low Countries is to 
be bought, and this is the recompense to Frenchmen for having 
twenty years ago spent some fifty millions in the town of Antwerp!” 
—as if an offended pedagogue should say, “ Ungrateful boy! 
and this is my reward for more than fifty pence spent in birches 
for his edification !” 

An intelligent traveller would be anxiously desirous to track 
the broad points of national character—to ascertain what cir- 
cumstances influence the position of the many—to trace those cir- 
cumstances in their ramifications among the different classes— 
and ultimately to single individuals. M. de ——-— is one of 
those eminently superficial persons whose sphere of mental vision 
is as contracted as possible, and whose prutiency of taste leads 
him to dwell among objects which a purer and a better mind 
would hardly have touched upon—or touched upon with all de- 
licacy. He knows where the polluted congregate for their libi- 
dinous pleasures, but he knows nothing, and says nothing, of the 
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many grand associations, the honour and the glory of Holland, 
where the great interests of society are discussed, projects of im- 
provement organized, and the literary and the social spirit of the 
people fanned and fostered. 
’ And this brings the second volume before us, over some of 
whose contents we shall rapidly glance, not recommending our 
readers to trouble themselves by consulting the book itself, but 
taking occasion to correct the false impressions which so careless 
a pen is likely to convey. 

As for the language of Holland, of which it is clear he does 
not understand one word, this is the critical traveller’s judgment, 

** Nobody is tempted to learn this rugged language, which will never 
have any classical authority like the English or the German, of which it 
is a degeneration, unless the Dutch should some day become a great 
people, for which nothing less is required than a second battle of Water- 


loo. It is true that a trifling event of this importance only requires for 
its return the trifle of twelve or fifteen centuries.” 


The fable of the fox and the sour grapes, hath, of a verity, been 
long preached in vain, and fools are not corrected by all the stripes 
that have smitten them. But as to the fact that the Dutch is q 
degeneration of English and German, it will be news to M. de 

—, should these pages be destined to illumine his under- 
standing, that the Dutch is of considerably higher antiquity than 


either of the tongues he mentions, and certainly the least degene- 
rated branch of the Teutonic stem. 

The anti-French spirit, which M. de — discovered in 
Holland, and cannot account for, particularly as the Dutch “ had 
a moiety of some of the glories of Napoleon, may, if he will look 
a little more closely to the circumstances, appear less surprising. 
Neither man nor beast likes the chastisements of oppression, and 
the hollowness of that word of imposture, “ glory,” will not 
weigh down the heaviness of griefs and grievances innumerable. 
“ Though Hollanders look upon Louis Buonaparte even now as 
a little Henry the Fourth, he obtained great popularity, solely 
because he went to Leyden after the explosion which destroyed 
so much of the town. They thought him almost their father, 
because he allowed them to carry on smuggling for four years 
unmolested” (p. 384.) There have been, in truth, few better 
princes than Louis Buonaparte. His history in Holland is abun- 
dantly honourable to his affections, though not very creditable to 
his intellectual capacities. He always meant to do right, and he 
struggled, feebly and unsuccessfully, against the imperious sway 
of his stronger-minded brother. He encouraged the nationality 
of the Dutch, notwithstanding the line of conduct marked ‘out 
for him, which was, in a word, to un-Hollandize the people. 
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His appearance at Leyden was one of the many acts in which 
the humanity and kindness of his disposition were manifested, 
and his “‘ smuggling” ordinances were the legalized resistance he 
made to the commercial anti-English, and not less anti-Dutch, 
regulations and decrees of Napoleon. But with all bis merits, 
there is no disposition in Holland to idolize Louis. His cha- 
racter was too feeble to inspire respect, and there is perhaps no 
man who has ever occupied a prominent public station, respecting 
whom public opinion has come to such an unanimous issue. 

Rotterdam, he tells us, has only produced one great man in 
four centuries, Erasmus, on whose dwelling is the well-known im- 
cription 

‘“« Hec est parca domus magnus qué natus Erasmus,” 
and he takes occasion to introduce a starving French author, who 
complains that all literary merit is strangled by the worldliness of the 
Rotterdammers. Now we speak advisedly in saying that Rotter- 
dam has among its inhabitants writers of a high order, and that a 
literary spirit is widely diffused among them. Far from inatten- 
tion to the removal of miseries, the schools, the hospitals, the 
prisons, (it is certain none of them were seen by our critical 
writer,) are entitled to the attention of an inquirer, and in many 
respects are admirably conducted, and do great honour to thew 
founders and their supporters. At Delft, M.de has occasion 
to speak of “‘ the Gothic Grotius,” whose writings (M. de ‘ 
we will vouch for it, never read a word of him) are a poor title to 
celebrity (p. 52.) Of the green and quiet scenery between Delft 
and the Hague he gives a lively and a faithful description. It is 
a piece of animated tranquillity. All that art has done is to 
give appropriate decoration to rural objects, and every cottage 
bears the marks of comfort and of prosperity. Canals, raised 
above the level of the sea, and of the neighbouring plains—wind- 
mills curiously and beautifully thatched—large farms overspread 
with flourishing cattle—level and excellent roads—in which our 
traveller and his friend introduce the relief of such an accident as 
can hardly happen once in a century, where of eight travellers twe 
are killed, two have their legs broken, two (themselves) receive 
contusions, and two escape. “ Quel destin facheux!” says M. 
de , even such an event “ n’arrive peut-étre pas une fois 
en deux ans,” and it was wicked indeed to happen just then; 
but the accident throws him in the way of the two lady-lovers of 
the gentlemen whose necks were broken, whom he meets in the 
wood at the Hague, and by whom he is conducted to the mama, 
in order that she may hear the details of the catastrophe from one 
“ qui avait vu l’événement et qui y a pris part.” The lady shows 
little concern at the matter, and our author concludes his chapter, 
Q2 
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by saying that her cold discourse “ developed to him the entire 
philosophy of the fathers and mothers of Holland.” 

In the midst of so much that is trifling and trashy, there are 
observations not devoid of truth. Such are those on the national 
antipathy existing between the northern and southern provinces, 
and the jealousies and hatreds which neither Belgian nor Bata- 
vian ever takes the slightest trouble to conceal. The two nations 
are unlike in habits, in religion, and in language :—“ Two blocks, 
whose substances, far from being identical, have only extremely 
weak affinities. ‘They are only soldered together, and will sepa- 
rate at the first shock” (p.97.) Every thing we have observed 
compels us to concur in this opinion. Holland would have been 
stronger, far stronger, with her compact population united by 
common interests and common feelings, than she can be, bound 
up with a country whose prosperity emanates from sources far 
removed from those which have been the source of the greatness 
of the northern Netherlands. All hopes of a fusion appear to us 
vain and baseless. In power, in population, the two parts of the 
kingdom are so equally poised, that one can hardly assume pre- 
ponderance over the other. A few flatteries addressed to the 
sovereign—the official documents emanating from those who have 
to plead a particular cause—may seem to betoken unity, but the 
fact is very obvious to every observer. ‘The Flemings look upon 
the Hollanders with distrust aud dislike, and the Hollanders pay 
the balance of ill will in the same coin. The disunion has not 
been healed, it has rather been strengthened by time; and a dis- 
solution will inevitably take place, should Europe be agitated by 
internal convulsions. We believe that Holland would be stronger 
if she stood alone, and that no nation was ever made more pow- 
erful by the addition of some millions of discontented citizens. 

In speaking of the character of the King of the Netherlands, 

. de —— remarks with great justice on the security against op- 
pression which his accessibleness gives to his subjects. Every 
Wednesday the doors of his palace are open to every applicant, 
and he listens with unbounded patience and courtesy to all the 
representations which any visitor may deem it fit to make; but 
our traveller’s account of the levee is, like every thing else, spoiled 
by his vanity and affectation. M.de——, who has nothing to 
say, obtains an audience five times as long as any body who fol- 
lows him. For King William, it is but fair to pronounce that he 
does not fling away these audience days in undiscerning waste of 
time. They do him honour on all accounts. The meanest sub- 
ordinate of his people is not more accessible than the monarch 
on that day. . Peer and peasant, old and young, all who have a 
tale to tell, a griévance to complain of, a favour to ask, all are ad- 
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mitted, and encouraged by a rare urbanity to prefer.their requests 
to the royal ear. 

Of the poets of Holland we have endeavoured on a former 
occasion to communicate some idea to our readers. Our author 
gives his notions, precipitantly and ignorantly, as usual. On his 
way to Scheveningen he is shown the house of the poet Cats, (he 
says Catz,) who is called “ the Horace, the La Fontaine, the 
Ovid, and the Boccaccio of Holland—the best poet of a country, 
all whose poets are hot-house productions.” And then with 
a few words on Johannes Secundus, whose Kisses “ have been 
translated into French by the elegant Tissot,” the catalogue of 
the favourites of the muses among Hollanders is suddenly closed. 
He did not even know that the road from the Hague to Scheve- 
ningen, whose beauty and whose ornaments he so much admires, 
was the work of another poet, one of a family of geniuses—of 
Constantine Huygens. Equally instructed in painting as in 
poetry, and with less excuse, for he had only to open his eyes, he 
in the following chapter vituperates the Flemish school, talks 
slightingly of Paul Potter, and the “ peculiarities” of the Dutch 
artists, and then is in extacy with a collection of graceless and 
worthless Japanese carvings, which he stumbles on in the lower 
stories of the Museum. 

M. de —— goes to Haarlem, where he finds a tulip-fancier, 
who presents him with a tulip root, which he afterwards sells for 
40,000 florins, or about 3500/.!—a tolerable experiment this on 
the credulity of his readers, and an episode of no small interest to 
himself; but the present is to reward him for having rescued the 
tulip-fancier’s daughter from a watery grave. But with M. de 
—— all is grandiose, all combines to make him out the special 
favourite of fortune. When he goes to the Haarlem lake, his 
companions have only to throw a harpoon into the waters, and 
out comes an ancient, wondrously-wrought cuirass of silver, all 

_of silver, blackened by time and by “ muriatic acid!” 

M. de ’s orthography is in the style and spirit of him 
who insisted on printing our great dramatist Chikspir, and New- 
ton Nouveauton. It is an abomination not to be pardoned by 
Gods or men, that any place, person, or thing, should be called 
by a name which will not run smoothly over the velvetty lips of a 
Parisian petit-maitre. So the Keyser-gragt of Amsterdam must 
become Keisés-gract ; the Sueniens a Stom-béte; Ryswick is 
Risveck ; the Heerenlogement, Heirlodgmene; De Wit is trans- 
formed to M.Vett; the Voorhout of the Hague to the Faurhaute ; 

. Walcherenis Valkere ; the Zuyder-Zee is so no longer, but the Zeu- 
der-zi ; poor simple Jan is made a two-syllabled Y an; and so of 
every word or phrase upon which our critic stumbles. God save 
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the mark! if there be some men who have an Ithuriel’s spear, by 
which they turn up éruths on all occasions, others bear about a 
broom-stick by which they never fail to produce a blunder. 

Something may be said for the ignorance of the inquirer, but 
the ignorance of the presumptuous is intolerable. ‘These volumes 
overflow with examples of shallow dogmatism, unrelieved by a 
spark of knowledge or sagacity; nations, literature, languages, 
handed over to wholesale condemnation by one who knows no- 
thing of idioms, or books, or people. 

He says (p. 861,) “ the Dutch are ever jealous of the memory 
of those exploits which they shared with us. This exceptional 
people could no more amalgamate with the immensity of French- 
men than with the Spaniards their ancient masters, with whom 
nobody will ever be able to amalgamate;” and this nationality, so 
honourable to the Batavians, is made the ground of unfriendly 
animadversions. 

The author reports at some length the opmion of a com- 
patriot long settled at Amsterdam, respecting the people of the 
country, of which these are the results: that the trade of Holland 
is decaying; the land hourly exposed to be-overflowed; that the 
nation is not richer than other nations; that their economy is 
parsimonious, their religious tolerance a bargain for common 
convenience; that they would have more vices if they were more 
enthusiastic, and more crimes had they more subtilty; that all is 
artificial, and without the virtues of primitive or of civilized ex- 
istence; that its canals are mere stagnancy and stink; that the 
population diminishes; that their reputation for industry is a 
fallacy; that their cleanliness is a physical necessity as far as it 
goes, but for the most part an imposture; that their national 
pride is as presumptuous, and their national degeneracy as great, 
as that of Venice; that they are cold, heartless, and nerveless, 
taciturn and thoughtless, good skaters but graceless, great smokers 
but inhospitable, careless about the education of their children, 
insensible to the claims of love, indifferent to dothestic sympa- 
thies, libidinous without sentiment, luxurious withou€ taste. Such, 
or something like it, is the picture which our observer sends forth 
to the world of a moral, religious, and highly-civilized nation, 
after an acquaintance of about eight weeks, for it seems half his 
four mouths were passed in Belgium. 

We have somewhat doubted the propriety of meddling with 
this second Pil/et, whose business in Holland seems to have been 
te gather up whatever he could find of prejudice against the 
Dutch people, and reproduce it, in rather lively style, at Paris. 
Such mischievous missionaries should be handed over to universal 
reprobation. ‘There are in the world a number-of:wretched wit- 
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lings who fling about their petty firebrands in sport, careless how 
much of malevolence they create, and how much of mendacity 
they diffuse. But the most obscure and the most contemptible, 
may be an incendiary if he will, and unfortunately the love of 
evil and the power of evil are nearly allied. In most cases, per- 
haps, and assuredly in this case, mere frivolity and levity of spirit 
are the primary cause of the injuries done. Close upon such, 
injuries punishment follows. ‘The man who hates another, gets 
hatred for his recompense; and the nation whose writers play 
with contumelious weapons, loses a portion of its own reputation. 
Such men as M. de are the great fosterers of national ani- 
mosities, and the scorn he pours out on the heads of Hollanders, 
will be returned on the heads of some of his unoffending fellow- 
citizens who may visit the Seven Provinces. There is no end to 
this moral epidemy, and it should be stopped by a rigid moral 
quarantine. How can Frenchmen or Englishmen expect a, cor- 
dial, or even a courteous reception in any country, if it be their 
practice to vituperate and insult their hosts? ‘‘ You called me 
Jewish dog, and for this, aye, for this, I must give you most 
Christian ducats.” It is too much for human endurance—it is 
too much for mortal expectation. 


Art. X.—Théorie Analytique du Systeme du Monde. Par 
M. G. De Poutécoulant. Tomes I. et Il. 8vo. . Paris. 
1829. 

Tue slow and gradual manner in which human knowledge ia 
general progresses, is strikingly illustrated in the history of those 
sciences which are founded on the various applications of mathe- 
matics. From the simplest theorem of geometry up to the sub- 
limest result of the doctrine of central forces, there is not, per- 
haps, a single truth, which, on its first discovery, was exhibited 
in all the ewdence,and generality of which it has subsequently 
been found.fe' be susceptible. The eye. of genius first catches 
a glimpse of some remote or obscure analogy,—some hitherto 
undiscovered law or mode of operation observed by-nature in 
her productions and transmutations,—but it is only after much 
patient and laborious investigation that its relation to truths 
already known is ascertained, and its appropriate place in. the 
constantly accumulating mass of knowledge determined. 

But although it frequently happens in science that a new dis- 
covery derives its principal value from applications never con- 
templated by its author, there seems to be a disposition on the 
part of mankind to allow a comparatively small. degree of merit 
to such applications; to estimate at a low rate the labours of 
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those who, if they cannot properly be said to extend the domain 
of science, perform a scarcely less important service in improving 
and rendering more productive the conquests achieved by those 
master-minds which lead the way, and overcome the only real 
difficulties. Nor is the tribute thus paid to originality at all 
unjust or unreasonable. Invention has always been, and must 
always be, regarded as the highest and rarest faculty of the 
human intellect; and the glory which attends the discovery of 
a useful truth, is very partially, if at all obscured, by the circum- 
stance of its having been arrived at by an indirect or circuitous 
route. ‘* Varignon nous generalisera cela,” was the sarcastic but 
significant remark of the elder Bernoulli; and its application is 
alike extensive and obvious. Numbers are always at hand capa- 
ble of extending a principle or simplifying a rule, who, by any 
efforts of their own ingenuity, could never have discovered either; 
and in general, when a result has once been obtained, there is 
comparatively little difficulty in exhibiting it under the most com- 
modious or comprehensive form of which it may be susceptible. 
Thus there is a broad, palpable, and ineffaceable line distinguish- 
ing invention from improvement, the inspirations of genius from 
the product of labour, however useful and praiseworthy that 
labour may be. It concerns, however, the interest and happiness 
of the human race, not only that truth should be discovered, but 
that it should be made known to the greatest number possible. 
‘The knowledge of the physical causes of the various phenomena 
of nature is not only important on account of its multiplying the 
comforts and resources of mankind; it effects a great moral good, 
by making us acquainted with the relation in which we stand to 
the universe, and thereby tending to eradicate superstition and 
destroy the fancied connection which the vanity or timidity of 
man, in all ages of the world, has been eager to establish between 
the celestial appearances and his own insignificant destiny. 
Without deducting, therefore, in any degree from the glory of the 
original discoverer, no small praise is due to those who, by new 
illustrations, better arrangement, or simpler demonstrations, pro- 
mote the diffusion of knowledge by rendering it more accessible 
and easy of acquirement. 

Physical astronomy is one of those sciences which date their 
origin from the seventeenth century, a period distinguished for 
great and brilliant discoveries above all others in the annals of 
the human intellect. ‘The application of algebra to geometry,— 
‘the invention of logarithms,—of the fluxionary calculus,—the 
discovery of the telescope,—of the micrometer,—the application 
of the pendulum to regulate timekeepers,—the science of dyna- 
mics,—the theory of central forces, and the discovery of the great 
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law of gravitation, are among the imperishable monuments which 
attest the activity of the human mind in that age of intellectual 
greatness, By the discovery last named, Newton ascended to 
the source of the infinite variety of motions which take place in 
the celestial spaces, and may be said to have explored the nature 
of those intelligencies which the ancients assigned as guardians 
to the planets, to direct their movements, and preserve order and 
regularity amidst their mazy and inextricable courses. Since the 
time of Newton the developement of the effects of attraction on 
the planetary motions has exhausted the efforts of the most pro- 
found mathematicians, and the principles which he established 
have formed the basis of a splendid edifice which it is the glory 
of our own age to have seen completed; the consequences of 
gravitation being now traced to the limit at which they cease to 
be appreciable to the senses. 

But although this science has now reached a height which 
entitles it to be regarded as one of the noblest trophies of the 
human intellect, its principles and its evidences have remained 
hitherto entirely unknown to the great mass even of the best 
educated classes of society, and its results, though interesting to 
all, are generally received only as matters of faith. Nor is it at 
all probable the case can ever be otherwise. The very language 
through which alone the truths of abstract science can be ap- 
prehended or communicated, is not to be acquired but by an 
arduous and prolonged coutention of the mental faculties, which 
involves much devotion and many painful sacrifices. ‘There can 
be no greater mistake, than to suppose that the phenomena of 
the material world can be explained more clearly by laying aside 
the appropriate symbols of the calculus, and adopting the lan- 
guage of ordinary life. On the contrary, the language of the 
calculus, to those who have learned to read it, is simpler and 
more intelligible, as well as infinitely more comprehensive, than 
any other which can be substituted in its place. For this reason 
we are disposed to set little value on the popular treatises which 
are so copiously poured forth to enlighten the present age. They, 
however, give a currency to facts, and keep the attention awake 
to interesting subjects, and so far they may be useful ; but it is 
not by such easy means that any one may hope to become 
acquainted with the mechanism of the universe. 

One obstacle to a more general acquaintance with physical 
astronomy, hardly less formidable than the difficulties inseparable 
from the subject, arises from the great want of uniformity in the 
methods of investigation that have been proposed and followed 
by the different geometers who have laboured in this department 
of science. Almost every important result has been obtained 
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by a peculiar process of analysis, so that although the mathema- 
tical theory of the system of the world exhibits a sublime whole, 
its several parts are frequently connected by no other analogy than 
such as arises from their common intricacy. The immediate 
successors of Newton in the cultivation of the higher geometry 
treated mechanical questions in a manner so entirely isolated, that 
the solution of one problem seldom afforded any assistance in the 
investigation of another, even in cases where both were deduci- 
ble from the same principles. By the discovery of a compre- 
hensive theorem, which embodies a science in a single line, and 
affords the means of obtaining the equations necessary for the 
solution of any dynamical problem whatever, d'Alembert con- 
ferred a most important benefit on the science of mechanics. 
Lagrange, by combining the principle of d’Alembert with that of 
virtual velocities, first remarked by John Bernoulli, obtained 
simple and symmetrical equations to express the conditions of 
the motion of a system of bodies acting on one another accord- 
ing to any given law. In consequence of these and numerous 
other discoveries, Laplace, to whom physical astronomy had 
already been indebted for its most splendid results, found the 
science sufficiently advanced to be susceptible of explanation on 
uniform principles, and identical methods of investigation ; and 
the Mécanique Céleste, which embodies the results of his re- 
searches, is at once the monument of his own vast genius, and 
the proudest display of the immense power of the calculus. 
Notwithstanding, however, the great excellence of that immortal 
work, which, by explaining the causes and calculating the- effects 
of every irregularity in the planetary motions, renders the science 
in a manner complete, its difficulties are found to be such as to 
make it nearly useless to those who can devote only a compara- 
tively small portion of time to the attainment of analytical know- 
ledge. In order to bring the remote results of the theory of 
gravitation within the reach of the mathematician of ordinary at- 
tainments, a work of a different description was required; one 
in which the fundamental propositions and theorems should be 
brought more closely together, and the prolix computations, of 
little value to these whose object is only to study principles and 
become acquainted with methods, entirely omitted. Above all, 
it was required that advantage should be taken of the numerous 
improvements that have been made in different branches of the 
calculus within the forty years that have nearly elapsed since the 
publication of the first volume of the ‘ Mécanique Céleste,’ in 
order to illustrate some points which still remained obscure, and 
confer upon the whole the utmost simplicity and uniformity of 


which the present highly advanced state of the:analytical sciences 
will allow. 
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The work of which we are now about to give an account to 
our readers was undertaken with a view to accomplish these im- 
portant objects. The author of it is a young mathematician 
of great promise, who had, before its appearance, given proofs 
of his profound acquaintance with the calculus, and particularly 
with its application to the planetary theory, in an ‘ Essay on the 
Perturbations of Comets,’ which was honoured with the prize 
of the Academy of Sciences, after the subject had been thrice 
remitted to competition. The Academy has since received him 
into its bosom, and cherishes a hope that he will be no enwertly 
occupant of the seat of Laplace. 

The object of M. de Pontécoulant being to consolidate (if we 
may use the term) the analytical processes of the ‘ Mécanique 
Céieste,’ he has followed, at least in its general outline, the plan 
which has been adopted by the illustrious author of that great 
work. The first book is devoted to a summary exposition of 
the general laws of motion, and the investigatiou of the formule 
by which those laws are expressed. Through this part of the 
subject it is not our intention to follow him. The theorems 
he has demonstrated were all previously well known, and ex- 
pressed by equations, which in point of generality, simplicity, 
and elegance, left nothing to be desired. Suflice it to say, that 
it is executed in the very best style, and with great ability; the 
different theories are developed in a compact and perspicuous 
manner; and the results deduced with a degree of ease and neat- 
ness which affords ample proof of the intimate knowledge pos- 
sessed by the author, both of the subject of which he treats, 
and of the resources of the calculus he employs. To those who 
have studied the ‘ Mécanique Analytique,’ and the first book 
of the Mécanique Céleste,’ the perusal of this chapter will be 
as imteresting, as it is calculated to be instructive to those who 
are less profoundly versed in the doctrines of mechanics. 

After having established the principles oa which the motions 
of a system of bodies soliciting one another are to be determined, 
our author proceeds to apply the general formule of motion to 
the system of the plauets. Physical astronomy presents three 
great subjects for discussion. ‘The first relates to the motion of 
translation of the planets, that is to say, to the determination of 
the curves they describe about the sun; the second to their 
motion of rotation about their own axes; and the third to their 
figures, which, as well as their motions, are modified by the 
effects of gravitation. Of these three questions the first is that 
which admits of being determined with the greatest degree of 
exactitude. By reason of the great distances of the planets from 
one another, and the near approach of their figures to that of a 
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sphere, their attractive forces are the same as if their masses 
were collected at their respective centres of gravity; so that with 
respect to their mutual actions, they may be regarded as so many 
material points, gravitating towards one another according to a 
given law. ‘This circumstance greatly facilitates the computation 
of the effects of the different forces, and the unlimited means of 
comparing the results of the calculus with observation gives a 
degree of precision to this part of the subject, which unhappily 
can never be obtained in the others. The effects of gravity on 
the rotatory motion of the planets are detected with much greater 
difficulty, being modified by their figures, the law according to 
which their densities vary from their centres towards their sur- 
faces, and even by the irregularities of the surfaces themselves ; 
with all which circumstances we are very imperfectly acquainted 
even in the case of our own earth, and in regard to the other 
planets have no knowledge of them whatever. Besides, the 
difficulty or rather the impossibility of arriving at a correct know- 
ledge of the rotatory motion by observation, baffles all attempts at 
a comparison of theory with the actual phenomena, except in 
the cases of the earth and moon; so that however completely 
the general problem of rotation may be solved, its solution can- 
not be extended, for want of the requisite data, to any of the 
other bodies belonging to the system. The same observations 
apply also to the theory of the planets. 

Of the numerous improvements for which analysis is indebted 
to the fertile genius of Lagrange, one of the most important con- 
sists in the method of varying the arbitrary constants which are 
introduced into differential equations by integration. This 
method, which is extensively applicable in various departments 
of mechanics, is of singular use in the theory of the planetary 
perturbations, which it reduces to the case of a variation of the 
constant quantities constituting the elements of the elliptic 
motion. In order to obtain a clear understanding of this sub- 
ject, it is necessary to recollect that, if the motion of a planet 
were influenced by no other force than that of the sun’s attrac- 
tion, its path would be the ellipse of Kepler; in consequence, 
however, of the action of the other planets, its path is not accu- 
rately an ellipse, but an infinitely more complicated curve. Now 
the masses of the planets, compared with that of the sun, are 
extremely small: their influences on the motions of each other 
are consequently proportionably feeble, so that the deviations 
from the fictitious elliptic orbit are not, in any case, very con- 
siderable. But small as these forces are, they render it impos- 
sible to integrate the differential equations of motion by any 
‘known process of analysis. In order to elude the difficulty occa- 
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sioned by this circumstance, Lagrange assumes the integral to’ be 
of the same form as that which is obtained on integrating the 
equations of motion on the hypothesis that the sun’s force is the 
only one which acts on the planet, but supposes, at the same 
time, the arbitrary constants to be variable. The whole is then 
ditferentiated on this hypothesis, whence equations of condition 
are obtained, by means of which the arbitrary constants can be 
determined so as to satisfy the equation of which the integral 
cannot be directly obtained. All this procedure is equivalent to 
the supposition that the planet always moves in an ellipse, but 
at every succeeding instant in a different ellipse, the variations, 
like all other changes which take place in the material universe, 
being effected by insensible degrees, and observing the law of 
continuity. 

In the planetary theory the integration of the differential equa- 
tions of motion gives the equations of the elliptic motion, and 
the constants which complete these integrals, are the six elliptic 
elements of the planet, namely, the major axis and the eccentri- 
city, the inclination of the plane of its orbit, the longitude of the 
nodes, the place of the perihelion, and the longitude of the pla- 
net at a determinate epoch, all which would be absolutely inva~ 
riable if the reciprocal action of the planets were insensible. 
Euler first gave expressions for the variation of five of these ele- 
ments, in a memoir which was crowned by the Academy of 
Sciences, in 1756, but it was not till twenty-five years after that 
the subject was placed in its true point of view by Lagrange. 
Struck with the simplicity of the form under which the expres- 
sions of the variation of the elliptic elements had been finally 
reduced, both by Laplace and himself after immense labour, this 
acute geometer was led to suspect that his result must be only 
a particular consequence of some general theorem of mechanics, 
entirely independent of any particular hypothesis respecting the 
law of the attractive force. Further investigations confirmed this 
conjecture, and led him to formule for the variations of the con- 
stants not only of the planetary system, but of any system of bo- 
dies whatever, subject to the influence of central forces capable 
of being expressed by any function of the distances of their points 
of application from the centres of attraction. The very ingeni- 
ous artifice of analysis by which this is effected, may, on account 
of its extensive utility, and the light which it throws over many 
parts of the celestial mechanics, be regarded as a real discovery, 
and one of the most valuable with which analytical science has 
been enriched since the days of Newton. By means of it the 
computation of. the effects of the various forces is greatly simpli- 
fied, and the results exhibited under a form which enables their 
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matual relations to be more easily perceived, especially when 
the calculus is applied to a great number of attracting or attracted 
points, as in the theory of the figures of the planets, of the tides, 
of the precession of the equinoxes, &c. The method is very ex- 
tensively and successfully employed in the work now before us, 
and is the means of conferring unity and symmetry on the whole 
treatise. 

In the present state of physical astronomy the theory of the 
cometary motions is that, perhaps, which is most deserving of 
attention, as being the most likely to lead to new and interesting 
results respecting the constitution of the world. Since it was 
demonstrated by Newton that the comets obey the attracting 
force of the sun, and that their motions are regulated by the 
same laws as those of the planets, they have been assiduously 
studied, both by astronomers and geometers, yet their theory is 
still in a very unsatisfactory state. This arises from various 
causes, but chiefly from the unfrequency of their returns and the 
impossibility of observing them excepting during the time they 
describe a very small portion of their orbits; by reason of which 
we are left in ignorance of their masses, and of the amount of the 
forces which counteract the solar attraction. The chief aim of the 
geometer is the exact determination of the orbit from a few ob- 
servations, in order to have the means of recognising these bodies 
on their successive returns to the perihelia. Numerous methods 
have been proposed for this purpose, among which the formula 
given by Lambert for the determination of the time employed in 
the description of a parabolic arc in terms of that arc and its 
extreme radii vectores, and which he afterwards extended to el- 
liptic arcs,. is distinguished for its remarkable elegance. The 
methods of Laplace and Lagrange may, however, be considered 
as the principal, because most of the others which have been 
since proposed are derived from them with more or fewer modi- 
fications. M. Pontécoulant, in adopting that of Lagrange, has 
rendered it susceptible of a far easier application, and in this im- 
proved-state it is, perhaps, the best adapted to computation of 
any with which we are acquainted. As, however, there are 
certain cases in which it is convenient, or even indispensable, to 
have recourse to that of Laplace, he has given it also, with some 
alterations, in one of the notes at the end of the second volume. 

The perturbations of the cometary orbits are much more con- 
siderable than those of the planets, and determined with far 
greater difficulty. The effects of the disturbing forces are, in- 
deed, expressed in the same manner, by the variation of the 
elements of the orbits; but the circumstances which, in:the case 
of the planets, render it possible to develope the formule im con- 
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verging series of the powers of the perturbing force, namely, the 
small amount of the eccentricities and inclinations, do not exist 
in regard to comets, so that there are no means, at least none yet 
discovered, of obtaining equations embracing an indefinite number 
of revolutions. In order to surmount this difficulty, it becomes 
necessary to have recourse to the method of successive approxi- 
mation by quadratures, that is, to determine the partial pertur- 
bations which take place while the comet describes a very small 
portion of its trajectory, and the summation of these partial de- 
rangements by the rules of the integral calculus, gives the whole 
amount of the alterations which the orbit undergoes during 2 
complete revolution of the comet. This method, however, al- 
though it admits of great simplification in respect to those parts 
of the orbits which are at a great distance from the disturbing 
planet, is exceedingly operose and tedious; but none of easier 
application has as yet been discovered, and in the mean time,.as 
M. Pontécoulant remarks, the patience of the calculator must 
supply the imperfections of analysis, 

Among the vast number of comets which traverse the fields of 
space, and occasionally make their appearance within the boun- 
daries of our system, there are three only whose periodical re- 
turn has been satisfactorily determined, although the orbits. of not 
fewer than 130 have been computed from observation. One.of 
them is that which made its last appearance in 1759, and _ will 
always be remarkable on account of its having been the first 
which was recognised as an attendant of the sun. Dr. Halley 
discovered the identity of the orbit it described in 1682 with 
those of two comets which had appeared in 1531 and 1607 ; and, 
after making a vague estimate of the perturbations it might sus- 
tain from the attraction of Jupiter and Saturn, hazarded the bold 
prediction that it would reappear in 1758 or 1759. This pre- 
diction had at that time an interest beyond what any similar one 
could have at the present day, or will again have in any future 
age. The law of gravitation was not then universally admitted, 
and many astronomers continued to think with Descartes, that 
the comets had no permanent connection with the solar sys- 
tem. Clairaut, therefore, rendered a great service to science 
when he undertook to apply his solution of the Problem of Three 
Bodies to the perturbations of this comet, in order to fix the 
time of its return with more precision than had been done by 
Halley, and thereby put the Newtonian theory to a decisive test. 
After computations of prodigious labour, he announced that .its 
passage through the perihelion of its orbit would take. place about 
the middle of April, 1759. The phenomenon.did actually happea 
about a month before the time predicted, and .it is now known: 
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that if Clairaut had been possessed ‘of more accurate data re- 
specting the mass of Saturn, and been aware of the existence 
of Uranus, which bad not then been discovered, the result of his 
computation would have been greatly nearer the truth. This 
rare and interesting visitant may be again expected in 1835, and 
astronomers will eagerly improve the opportunity presented by 
its return of obtaining further information on mauy interesting 
points, with regard to which we are still in great uncertainty. 
The difference between the observed and computed effects of 
the attraction of the planets on its motion will give us more pre- 
cise ideas respecting its mass, and probably enable us to deter- 
mine whether it meets with any resistance from light or other 
fluids scattered about in the celestial spaces. Although the 
hypothesis of a resisting medium has been long abandoned, in 
calculating the perturbations of the planets, it is not altogether 
improbable that, notwithstanding the almost inconceivable te- 
nuity of the celestial regions, a body whose density is so small 
as that of a comet, and on which, when in the superior part 
of its orbit, the sun’s action is exerted so feebly, may be 
sensibly resisted in a medium rare enough to produce no ap- 
preciable effect on the denser masses of the planets. The 
comparison of its appearance and phases with those which it 
exhibited in its former visits may also afford grounds for some 
plausible conjectures regarding its physical constitution, and 
whether the mass of vapours of which it seems to be composed 
has suffered any sensible diminution since it was last observed. 
As an example of his method of computing the perturbations, 
M. Pontécoulant applies his formule to the elements of this 
comet, and finds that it will pass through its perihelion on the 
Sist of October, 1835. The semi-transverse axis of its orbit is 
17.98355, the distance of the sun being unit; the ratio of the 
eccentricity of the semi-transverse axis is: 0.967455, and the incli- 
nation to the plane of the ecliptic 17° 46’ 50”. 

The honour of having added a second periodic comet to the 
bodies already known to belong to the solar system is due to 
M. Encke, of Gotha. It had been remarked, both by Arago 
and Olbers, that the elements of the comet which appeared in 
1819, had a remarkable analogy with those of one which had 
been observed in 1805. ‘Those elements had been | computed, as 
usual, on the supposition that the body moved in a parabolic 
orbit, but it was evident that if they belonged to the same comet, 
its‘period could not be very long. Hence, Encke was induced 
to compute ‘the observations of 1805 and 1819 on the hypothesis 
of elliptic’ orbits, and the resulting elements were found to agree 
still: more exactly... No doubt could therefore be entertained ‘that 
they belonged to the same comet, which, as its period was found 
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to be three years and about three months, had completed four 
entire revolutions between 1805 and 1819. ‘The frequency of 
the return of this comet will probably develope some curious 
facts relative to the theory of those bodies. [ts motion is influ- 
enced so powerfully by the action of the planets that its passage 
through the perihelion of its orbit in 1822 was retarded no less 
than nine days. On this occasion it was invisible in Europe, 
but it was observed at Paramatta, in New South Wales, and the 
observed time of its perihelion passage differed only about three 
hours from the result of Encke’s previous computations. Its 
next appearance, in 1825, agreed equally well with the predic- 
tions, and on its return towards the end of last year, its observed 
and computed places coincided more nearly than could well have 
been anticipated, considering the small portion of its orbit in 
which it can be observed. ‘lo account for the great amount of 
the retardation, Encke revived the old hypothesis of a resisting 
ethereal medium. A few more of its revolutions will probably 
throw some light on this very interesting point of celestial 
physics. The calculations recently made to prove its existence 
are founded, as M. Pontécoulant justly observes, on hypotheses 
too arbitrary to admit of any certain conclusion being drawn 
from them. 

Encke’s comet presents, in some respects, a considerable ana- 
logy with the planet Ceres, having the same inclination, and the 
transverse axis of its orbit of the same magnitude. Its ellipse is, 
however, extremely different, for the perihelion falls within the 
orbit of Mercury, while the aphelion is situated between Jupiter 
and the new planets. The time of its periodic revolution is only 
about forty-six days shorter than that of Vesta. 

The other periodic comet has received the name of Biela’s, on 
account of its having been first observed by that astronomer in 
Bohemia on its last appearance in 1825. MM. Gaubert and 
Clausen, the one at Marseilles and the other at Altona, perceiv- 
ing a remarkable similarity between its elements and those of 
two comets observed in 1772 and 1806, separately undertook to 
compute the orbits of all the three comets on the elliptic hypo- 
thesis, and it was not long ere they recognised so great an agree- 
ment as to leave no doubt that the elements deduced from the 
observations belonged to the same identical body. Its revolu- 
tion is accomplished in six years and between eight and nine 
months. It may be again expected in the month of November, 
1832, about the same time with Encke’s. The amount of the 
perturbations which it will then have sustained from the actions 
of the planets since its passage through its perihelion in 1826, 
have been computed by Damoiseau. Of the different elements 
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the longitude of the node is that which will be affected in the 
most remarkable degree, and will have retrograded no less than 
3° 13°45" on the ecliptic. The inclination will be diminished 
about 20’. These effects will be principally produced by the 
comet’s near approach to Jupiter in May, 1831, when it will be 
for some time within the sphere of the attraction of that planet. 
On applying his formule for the perturbations to the elements 
obtained from the observations of 1826, M. Pontécoulant finds 
that it will pass through-its perihelion on the 27th of November, 
1832, the semi-transverse axis of its orbit being 3.53683 ; its ec- 
centricity 0.7517481; and its inclination 13° 13’ 13”. 

Although the physical constitution of comets is a subject which 
possesses only a secondary interest in the eyes of the astronomer, 
who concerns himself chiefly with the circumstances of their 
motion, it is one which is not only highly curious in itself, but 
but also of great importance in reference to the construction of 
the solar system. Whether these bodies are permanent and eter- 
nal like the planets, or occasionally generated by the accidental 
collapse of nebulous matter scattered through the wastes ef 
space, is a question reserved for the determination of distant pos- 
terity. If in its successive approaches to the sun any portion of 
the substance of a comet is converted into vapour, and elevated 
so far above the centre of the mass as to be no longer within the 
sphere of its attraction, this must fly off and be dissipated, so that 
the body will be ultimately annihilated ; unless, indeed, in the su 
perior part of its orbit it may chance to fall in with unattached 
nebulous matter, which it will seize in virtue of its attractive force, 
and in this manner repair the loss it sustained by the dissipation 
of its substance in its approaches to the sun. Newton thought 
that, in consequence of the resistance comets encounter in 
passing through the sun’s atmosphere, they must ultimately fall 
into that body, and that their destination is probably to repair the, 
loss which the great luminary sustains from the constant emission 
of light. Whatever functions they may be appointed to perform 
in the system of the universe, the discovery of two comets of 
short periods is a circumstance of great importance, inasmuch as 
the frequency of their return multiplies the opportunities of ob- 
serving them; whence their changes, if they are affected by any, 
must sooner become known. All that has yet been discovered 
with certainty is, that their masses are so small that the influence 
of their attractions on the planets is altogether insensible: but this 
is an important fact, inasmuch as it obviates every cause of ap- 
prehension on account of any derangement of the orbit or of the 


axis of rotation of the earth, and the “future accuracy of the astro- 
nomical tables. 
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Of the actual number of comets which obey the attraction of 
the sun it is impossible to form any idea. Almost all those which 
are visible to us come within the orbit of the earth; and if we 
supposed them to be equally distributed in space, the number 
which has been actually observed would lead to the inference 
that not less than 250,000 comets approach nearer to the sun 
than the planet Uranus. 

After having discussed the first great question which occurs 
in the consideration of the planetary system, namely, the laws 
which regulate the motion of translation of the celestial bodies 
in space, M. Pontécoulant next enters. upon the more intricate 
subject of their rotation, which he treats with the same felicity, 
and with the same perfect command over the instrument of in- 
vestigation. The effects of gravitation on the rotatory motion of 
the planets were long supposed to require a method of investiga- 
tion very different from that employed to discover the derange- 
meuts of the orbits ; but by means of the variation of the arbitrary 
constants, they may not only be computed in the same manner, 
but can be absolutely included in the same general formula, the 
analogous constants of the two problems having the same differ- 
ential expression. This singular result, namely, the identity of 
the formule expressing the perturbations arising from the mytual 
action of a system of bodies attracted towards a fixed centre, 
and those of the rotation of solids about their axis, was first 
made known, if we mistake not, by Poisson, in a memoir read to 
the Academy of Sciences, in April, 1827, and it is, doubtless, one 
of the most remarkable theorems with which the science of me- 
chanics has recently beeneuriched. Nothing is better calculated 
to give an exalted idea of the immense power of the calculus than 
the circumstance of its embracing in one grasp the whole effects 
of the universal gravitation of matter, manifested in ways appa- 
rently so dissimilar; aud of its expressing all the motions which 
are produced, or can possibly take place, in the system,. ina 
manner as uniform as the cause from which they are derived 1s 
single and universal. 

The effects of the attraction of the different bodies. which 
compose the solar system or the rotation of a particular planet, 
are twofold: they may either occasion a displacement of the axis 
of rotation with regard to the planet itself, or they may change 
the direction of that axis in space, and cause it to point succes- 
sively to different regions of the heavens. The theory of the 
motions of the earth’s axis of rotation, in respect of the fixed 
Stars, was first given in a complete manner by d’Alembert, who 
assigned the ratio of the axes of the small ellipse which Bradley 
had observed to be described by the pole of the equator, and by 
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means of which that great astronomer had explained the pheno- 
mena of nutation. But it is evident that the consideration of the 
position of the axis of rotation, with respect to the stars, does not 
e:nbrace the question in all its generality; for it is possible that 
the axis may be fixed, or have a determinate motion, with re- 
spect to the stars, at the same time that it is variable with regard 
to the interior of the earth. This circumstance is equally de- 
serving of consideration with the former ; for, every variation in 
the position of the axis of rotation, with respect to the interior of 
the earth, must cause a corresponding displacement of the terres- 
trial equator, the effects of which would be a derangement of the 
geographical latitudes, and a disturbance of the equilibrium of 
the waters of the ocean. Observation, it is true, has as yet indi- 
cated no change of this sort; but, although too minute to be 
appreciated in the comparatively short interval which has yet 
elapsed since instruments of requisite delicacy to detect it have 
been used, it may nevertheless exist; and, indeed, analogy renders 
its existence by no means improbable. Some of the secular vari- 
ations of the axis in respect of the stars, which are known cer- 
tainly to take place, are so slow that they cannot be detected by 
observation. For example, the secular inequalities of the motion 
of the equinoctial points, occasioned by the influence of the 
planets, affects the length of the tropical year, yet, although this 
motion has been constantly accelerated since the time of Hippar- 
chus, the length of the tropical year is at present only about nine 
or ten seconds shorter than it was at that remote period. Ob- 
servation cannot directly take cognizance of changes effected so 
slowly: it is therefore by theory alone that the permanency of 
the position of the axis can be determined. Laplace first showed, 
and the discovery has been confirmed by the analysis of Poisson, 
that the position of the earth’s instantaneous axis of rotation is 
subject to no secular inequality which can ever become sensible; 
or, what amounts to the same thing, the poles of rotation and the 
terrestrial equator are invariable on the surface of the earth. The 
demonstration of these fine and remote consequences of gravi- 
tation, is given by M. Pontécoulant in so perspicuous a manner, 
that it may really be followed by any one moderately acquainted 
with the calculus, with a very trifling expense of thought more 
than is necessary for the due understanding of a common mecha- 
nical problem. 

The effects of the mutual gravitation of the planets on the po- 
sitions of their respective axes of rotation can only be observed in 
the cases of the earth and moon. On the axis of the earth they 
are manifested in the phenomena of the precession of the equl- 
noxes, the nutation, and the diminution of the obliquity of the 
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ecliptic: on that of the moon they are made sensible in the curi- 
ous phenomena of the libration, a subject which has been pro- 
foundly and completely discussed by Lagrange. , i 

The astronomical theory of the lunar rotation is indebted for 
two very curious results to Dominique Cassini, the first of which 
is, that the moon’s axis of rotation always preserves the same 
inclination to the ecliptic; and the second, that the nodes of the 
lunar equator and orbit always coincide; in other words, that the 
planes of the equator and orbit always intersect the ecliptic in the 
same straight line. Lagrange demonstrated that the second of 
these remarkable phenomena is a necessary consequence of the 
first; and he showed, moreover, that if, at the commencement. of 
the motion, the nodes of the equator and orbit nearly coincided, 
the attraction of the earth would produce, and eternally maintain, 
a perfect coincidence of the mean nodes. The moon is thus 
placed in a state of stable equilibrium, or such, that if its axis 
were slightly deranged by any accidental cause, it would exert a 
tendency to recover its primitive position. Lagrange’s theory of 
the moon’s libration has received no improvement, excepting by 
taking into consideration some additional inequalities, to which, 
though unimportant in themselves, the increased precision of 
observation renders it necessary to have regard. All that is now 
wanting to render the theory complete is a sufficient number of 
good observations to fix the data which analysis must borrow 
from astronomy. The most interesting point remaining to be 
determined is the ratio of the moments of inertia of the three 
principal axes of the lunar spheroid, a correct knowledge of which 
would furnish more accurate notions than we yet possess respect- 
ing the figure of the moon. 

The application of the general theory to the determination of 
the inequalities of the moon’s rotation arising from the action of 
the sun and the earth (for that of the planets is altogether insen- 
sible) is rendered greatly more difficult by two circumstances, 
namely, that the plane of the lunar equator is not perpendicular 
to the instantaneous axis of rotation, and that the position of the 
poles is variable on the lunar surface. In other respects the ap- 
plication of the general formule is made in the same way as to 
the earth, and the results are perfectly analogous. Of these the 
most remarkable is, that the uniformity of the lunar rotation is 
affected by no periodical inequalities whatever. This is proved 
analytically by the circumstance, that the values of the constants 
introduced by integrating the equations of motion, and which 
depend on the initial conditions of the revolving body, are nothing, 
or, at least, insensible. There is every probability that this result 
is equally true of all the planets and satellites; in fact, it.is easy 
to conceive that whatever circumstances might originally affect 
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the uniformity of the rotatory motion, these must long since have 
been destroyed by resistance or friction, so that no effects now 
remain but such as have a permanent cause. 

The solar action, which so notably affects the moon’s motion 
in her orbit, has no appreciable influence on the position of her 
axis of rotation, all the variations of which are due solely to the 
attraction of the earth. It is another singular result of this 
theory, that, although the inclination of the planes of the lunar 
orbit and ecliptic to the equator are affected by periodic inequali- 
ties, the comcidence of the nodes, already mentioned, is not dis- 
turbed by the secular inequalities of the elements of the orbit. If 
the rotatory motion were absolutely uniform while the motion of 
translation is subject to secular variations, the moon would, in the 
course of ages, successively present to the earth all the points of 
her surface. But it is proved by theory, that the attraction of the 
earth on the lunar spheroid communicates to the moon’s motion 
of rotation the secular inequalities of her motion of revolution, so 
that one of the lunar hemispheres must be for ever concealed from 
the inhabitants of our planet. 

The third division of M. Pontécoulant’s treatise relates to the 
figures of the celestial bodies, a point in the system of the world 
which is still far from having attained the same degree of perfec- 
tion as the theory of the double motion discussed in the two 
former. Not that the subject has engrossed less attention, or that 
‘ the labours of mathematicians have been less successful in the in- 
vestigation of this important and difficult problem; for, in fact, 
no application of analysis to physics has led to more importaut 
analytical discoveries, or to formule of greater elegance or more 
extensive use. But the imperfections of the theory arise entirely 
from the circumstance, that it is necessary to make some arbitrary 
assumptions relative to the primitive state of the revolving body, 
in order to obtain the necessary data for the application of the cal- 
culus. In regard to bodies perfectly rigid, no hypothesis or as- 
sumption is necessary, and the figure may be any whatever; but 
im the case of such as are wholly or partly fluid, and of which the 
component molecules are at liberty to move in any direction, the 
figures must be such that any particle will be maintained in equt- 
fibrio between the central and centrifugal forces by which it is 
solicited. Now the determination of the central force, depends not 
only on the density of the mass, or the whole number of its parti- 
cles, butalso on their arrangement; that is to say, on the figure of 
the body, or the very thing which is sought to be made known. 
Hence the necessity of making an hypothesis respecting its primi- 
tive figure in order to compute the effects of the attraction of the 
molecules on one another, and thence to deduce the law of gravi- 
tation at the surface. The hypothesis adopted with respect to the 
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planets is, that the materials of which they are composed primarily 
existed in a state of fluidity, and that the molecules attract one 
another in the inverse duplicate ratio of the distance: and the 
question to be determined, is the figure which a body so circum- 
stanced, and endowed with a motion of rotation, will assume when 
it arrives at the state of equilibrium. 

The theory of the attraction of spheroids is not confined in its 
application to the figures of the planets. It is indispensable in 
the investigation of many physico-mathematical questions, such as 
the theories of hydrodynamics, electricity, magnetism, and, in 
general, in all cases where we have to consider the action of 
molecular forces emanating from a centre. Hence its results are 
among the most important additions which have recently been 
made to analytical science. To Laplace it is indebted for its 
most interesting applications, but considered on the side of ana- 
lysis, it may be said to have been perfected by Mr. lvory, who, 
by extending to the case of exterior points a theorem of Maclau- 
rin, respecting the attraction of points on the surface of the sphe- 
roid, happily removed a difficulty which had proved insurmount- 
able to every geometer who had considered this subject since the 
time of d’ Alembert. 

In relation to this subject, two very remarkable theorems were 
demonstrated by Newton in the Principia, namely, Ist. that a 
particle of matter situated in the interior of a homogeneous sphe- 
rical shell is maintained in equtlibrio, or equally attracted in all 
directions ; and, 2ndly, that a material point, exterior to a sphere, 
is attracted exactly in the same manner as if all the matter of the 
sphere were condensed at its centre. Itis extremely remarkable, 
that these theorems, which are of vast importance in respect of the 
stability of the system of the world, and in preventing any unli- 
mited departure from its actual conditions, are only true when the 
law of attraction is that which is observed in nature, that is to say, 
directly as the mass and inversely as the square of the distance. 
The near approach of the figures of the celestial bodies to that 
of a sphere renders it evident that the same properties must be 
true of them, if not rigorously, at least approximately; but even 
here the calculus does not abandon us to the guidance of analogy, 
although, in respect to the figure of the earth, or the planetary 
ere ees. it could lead to errors of no sensible magnitude. 

t was demonstrated by Laplace, in the third book of the ‘ Mé- 
canique Céleste,’ that spheroids, differing little from spheres, 
attract points situated on their surfaces, exactly in the same man- 
ner as spheres themselves. The analysis, however, which led to 
this singular conclusion, is not in all respects’so free from objec- 
tion as ts desirable in a subject of this nature, and has, accord- 
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ingly, given rise to much criticism, and provoked farther discus- 
sions, particularly on the part of M. Poisson and Mr. Ivory. 
M. Pontécoulant has brought forward a demonstration somewhat 
different from that given in the third and eleventh books of the 
‘ Mécanique Céleste,’ and which he considers as beyond the 
reach of any serious objection; it does not, however, appear to 
us to add any thing to the proof given by Laplace; for although 
the final equation is obtained by a different process, the princi- 
ples on which the reasoning proceeds are entirely the same. 

There are some other points connected with the theory of the 
figures of the planets, particularly the physical conditions that are 
requisite to ensure the equilibrium, on which the opinions of the 
most eminent geometers are divided, but as their consideration 
would involve discussions of pure analysis, it could not with pro- 
priety be entered on inthis place. The eyes of the scientific world 
are directed towards Mr. Ivory for a complete revision of the 
whole theory, especially as applied to the earth ;—a task for which 
long and deep meditation on the subject, a singular power of 
illustrating the darkest and most perplexed subjects, and the habit 
of constantly reverting to first principles instead of ringing the 
changes on algebraic formule, eminently fit him above all the 
other philosophers and mathematicians of the present day. 

In applying the general formule to the case of a homogeneous 
fluid mass endowed with a motion”of rotation, M. Pontécoulant 
arrives in a very elegant manner at the curious discovery of 
Legendre, that when the velocity of rotation is confined within 
certain limits, there are two spheroidal surfaces which satisfy the 
conditions of equilibrium. Both figures could not, however, re- 
sult from the same impulsive force; it follows, therefore, that 
when the intensity of the impulsive force is given, there is only 
one figure by which the condition of equilibrium can be satisfied. 

The comparison of the actual figure of the earth with that which 
is assigned to it by the theory of gravitation, is one of the most 
interesting subjects connected with physical astronomy. There 
are four different methods of arriving at the knowledge of the 
figure of the earth. The first, which is the most direct, although 
not that which is the most easily executed, or of which the results 
are the least exposed to objections, consists in the actual measure- 
ment of portions of the meridian, perpendiculars to the meridian, 
or parallels of latitude. ‘The second consists in comparing, by 
means of the seconds’ pendulum, the intensity of the force of gra- 
vity at different points of the terrestrial spheroid; and it possesses 
great advantages in consequence of the comparative facility with 
which it can be executed, and of its being less sensibly affected 
by accidental variations in the density or disposition of the interior 
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strata of the earth. The third consists in the computation of those 
inequalities of the moon’s orbit which depend on the non-spheri- 
city of the earth. This must appear to the unlearned as one of 
the most extraordinary and incomprehensible of all the results of 
science. ‘That an astronomer, without leaving his observatory, 
and by merely following the motions of the moon, should be able 
to determine the form of our earth, its distance from the sun, and 
even the mass of the fluid surrounding its surface, is a proposition 
to which the mind requires some training to assent. ‘The fourth 
and last method is furnished by the phenomena of the precession 
and nutation ; which, although they do net afford the means of 
determining the absolute value of the fraction which expresses the 
ellipticity, assign limits within which it must necessarily be in- 
cluded. 

Every one, who has given the slightest attention to the history 
of scientific discovery, is acquainted with the operations that were 
undertaken in the course of the last century, at the instance of the 
Academy of Sciences of Paris, to ascertain by actual measure- 
ment the lengths of meridional degrees on the earth’s surface. 
The famous expeditions to Peru and Lapland, undertaken about 
the year. #752, reflect equal honour on the government which 
ordered them, and on the zeal and devotion of the astronomers to 
whom the execution of the objects in view was confided. The 
meridional arc, stretching between Dunkirk and the Balearic 
Isles, was measured by Mechain, Delambre, and Biot, and the 
utmost refinements of theory and practice exhausted to attain the 
highest possible degree of accuracy. ‘The trigonometrical opera- 
tions carried on in Britain, under the superintendance of Colonel 
Mudge and Colonel Colby, gave another arc, extending from the 
south of England to the remotest of the Shetland Isles. This, 
having been connected with the French are by means of triangles 
carried across the channel, gives a line reaching from Shetland to 
Formentera, ascertained by actual measurement—the greatest 
work ever executed by human industry for the benefit of astrono- 
mical science. On combining the results of the operations in 
France with those obtained by Bouguer and his associates in 
Peru, an ellipticity is found which agrees well with the figure de- 
termined from the laws of hydrostatics, and the other methods 
which may be had recourse to. The length of the degree mea- 
sured by Maupertuis and his colleagues, under the polar circle, 
could hardly be reconciled with the others on the supposition of 
the spheroidal figure of the earth; but it has since been ascer- 
tained that these astronomers had committed errors of consider- 
able magnitude, probably in determining the latitudes of the extre- 
mities of their arc. _The same arc was remeasured aboat the 
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beginning of the present century by Swanberg, when the resulting 
degree was found to correspond much more nearly with those of 
France and Peru. Degrees of the meridian have likewise been 
measured in various other parts of the earth, so that the compres- 
sion of the spheroid is known by this method alone with consi- 
derable accuracy. On combining the five results obtained by 
Bouguer in Peru, Lacaille at the Cape of Good Hope, Boscovich 
in Italy, Mechain and Delambre in France, and Swanberg in 
Lapland, the ellipticity of the meridian, that is, the difference 
between its major and minor axis is found to be +44, which 
is probably as near an approximation as we may hope ever to 
obtain. 

It must be observed, however, that this value of the ellipticity 
differs very considerably from other values obtained-in the same 
manner, by a comparison of arcs situated at no great distance 
from each other. The mean of five arcs of the meridian of 
France, comprehended between Dunkirk and Montjouy, and mea- 
sured with great care by Mechain and Delambre, give an ellipti- 
city amounting to zz}45, not only greatly exceeding the value of 
the fraction stated above, but not even included within the limits 
determined by the laws of hydrostatics, and the phenomena of the 
precession and nutation, which, even in the extreme case of 
homogeneity, do not allow of a compression exceeding z}5, as 
was demonstrated by Newton. It is not a little remarkable that 
this discrepant result is confirmed by the meridians and perpendi- 
culars which have been measured in England; and it necessarily 
implies one of two suppositions—either that the figure of the 
earth in those countries deviates considerably from that of a sphe- 
roid, or that the homogeneity of the strata near the surface is dis- 
turbed by some unknown cause, the effect of which is to incline 
the plumb-line, at the extremities of the arcs, a few seconds to 
the north or south of the perpendicular to the horizon. To which- 
ever of these causes the discrepancy may be owing, it is certain 
that the figure of the earth and the density of the exterior strata 
are extremely irregular, and that no accurate conclusions as to 
the general figure can be drawn from the comparison of arcs situ- 
ated near each other. It is necessary that they be separated by a 
wide interval, in which case the effects depending on the local 
nregularities of the surface, and the non-homogeneity of the 
strata, disappear, leaving those only which depend on the general 
form. 

The geodetical measurement of degrees is an operation of ex- 
treme delicacy, and liable to numergus sources of error: it is 
besides, one of great labour, and cannot be executed on a large 
scale by individual zeal or activity. On these accounts the indi- 
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rect methods of determining the compression of the earth will 
generally be preferred, especially as their comparative facility of 
execution confers the immense advantage of rendering them capa- 
ble of indefinite multiplication. 

The observations of the length of the seconds’ pendulum in 
different latitudes, give results less anomalous than the measure-~ 
ment of degrees, being less affected by the accidental irregulari- 
ties of the earth’s surface or density. Discrepancies are never- 
theless remarked, similar to those which arise in the measurement 
of degrees, when the results of experiments are compared which 
have been made at places not very remote from each other. When 
the distance between the different stations is not great, the diminu- 
tion of gravity indicated by the experiment is seldom found to 
observe the law of proportionality to the square of the sine of the 
latitude, as it would do if the earth were spheroidal and homo- 
geneous. ‘Taking the results of the experiments made by Bou- 
guer in Peru, by the same astronomer at Petit-Goave, by Biot 
and Mathieu at Paris, by Mallet at Petersburg, and by Mauper- 
tuis and Clairaut in Lapland, the increase of the length of the 
pendulum as we advance towards the pole is found to be tolerably 
regular, and in conformity with the law just indicated. From 
these five results, M. Pontécoulant deduces an ellipticity amount- 
ing to =43, which agrees well with that given by the direct mea- 
surement of the meridian. It ought, however, to be remarked, 
that the ensemble of the observations of the pendulum, which have 
been made very extensively of late years, indicates a compression 
much more considerable. 

From the theory of the lunar motions, Laplace found the com- 
pression to amount to z},, an agreement truly surprising when 
the difficulty of the determination and the dissimilarity of the 
methods are considered. It is also a singular deduction from 
theory, that the phenomena of the precession of the equinoxes, 
and the nutation of the earth’s axis, are exactly what they would 
be if the earth was an oblate spheroid of revolution. The whole 
series of facts, indeed, which have been discovered relative to this 
subject, renders the inference extremely probable, that all the me- 
ridians are equal and similar ellipses; as the experiments are mul- 
tiplied the local deviations from the regular figure are found to 
be more partial and inconsiderable. 

Such are the subjects discussed in the two volumes at present 
before us. In order to render the treatise complete, a theory of 
the Satellites, of the Tides, and of Refraction, is still wanting, 
which we trust M, Pontécoulant will be induced to supply in a 
third volume. No labour is so likely to be effectual in bringing 
about a more general acquaintance with physical astronomy as 
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that which is bestowed in attempts to condense and simplify the 
analytical methods and formule already known; and it ought 
always to be borne in mind, that discoveries in science are barren 
and unprofitable unless they are accompanied by corresponding 
improvements in the elements, through which new conceptions 
and new truths ultimately become part of general knowledge. 
We cannot conclude our account of this very able work with- 
out making a few remarks on what is done for the analytical 
sciences in this country, compared with the successful zeal with 
which they are cultivated on the continent. It is a fact too well 
known to be disputed, that of all the sublime results which have 
been deduced by means of the calculus from the theory of gravi- 
tation, since the days of its immortal discoverer, there is scarcely 
one to be found for which science is indebted to an English ma- 
thematician. ‘The attention of our astronomers seems to be turned 
entirely to practical matters; while whatever respects theory, or 
requires the application of the higher geometry, 1s tacitly aban- 
doned to the care of foreigners. Some illustrious exceptions to 
these remarks, indeed, occur; yet it is undeniable, that it is to 
assiduity and skill in observation, and not to any successful em- 
ployment of the calculus, that England must look for astronomi- 
cal glory. Since the days of Flamstead, practical astronomy has 
been cultivated in this country with the most distinguished suc- 
cess; and at no period has it been in more general favour, or 
found more active followers, than at the present moment. The 
graduation of astronomical instruments has been brought by 
‘Troughton to a degree of exactness which the hands of man will 
probably never much surpass; and our observers, aided by the 
most powerful telescopes that have ever been fabricated, have 
begun to trace effects of gravitation far beyond the boundaries of 
the solar system, aud in the remotest regions of space. ‘The esta- 
blishment of the Astronomical Society is an event which shows the 
extensive interest that is at present taken in everything relating 
to observation, and also affords a pledge that the current of zeal, 
which at present flows so strongly, will be directed into useful 
channels. But highly as we laud the objects and value the active 
labours of this flourishing Society, we could wish to see a larger 
portion of the columns of its ‘Transactions devoted to theoretical 
disquisitions. Greatly as the analytical theory of the system of 
the world has been advanced, there is still ample room for im- 
provement; and as this is confessedly the highest, the most ardu- 
ous, and withal the most interesting department of astronomy, one 
might reasonably expect to find it occupying a corresponding 
share of attention. ‘The labours of the Astronomical Society have, 
however, taken a different direction. Few of the papers con- 
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tained in their ‘ Memoirs’ are devoted to the development of the 
theory of gravitation, and of these few by far the most remarkable 
is the production of a foreign associate. ‘This backwardness, to 
say the least of it, on the part of our geometers to direct their 
labours to physical astronomy, is felt and regretted by the most 
enlightened members of the Society itself; and the Council, by 
proposing medals and other encouragements, have made repeated 
appeals to their mathematical members, who, however, have 
shown no haste to respond. From all this we are inevitably led 
to the inference, that the knowledge of the higher branches of 
mathematical science is not yet very generally diffused among our 
astronomers. Good observations are unquestionably the founda- 
tion of all astronomy, and are even indispensable to the theorist, as 
they afford him the only data from which his calculus can deduce 
any useful or interesting result. Yet it will be acknowledged that 
the art of observing is an art purely mechanical, and requires for 
its successful practice only eyes, patience and industry. It is in- 
dependent of mathematical acquirements, and is, perhaps, more 
likely to be injured than benefitéd by a solicitous attention to 
physical causes, or the difficulties of the integral calculus. Cer- 
tain it is, that some of the most eminent observers—those from 
whose labours practical astronomy has gained its greatest ad- 
vancement—have been men who seldom troubled their heads about 
theory; and when the successful cultivators of the science can 
thus dispense with knowledge which is not to be acquired without 
labour and difficulty, it would be unreasonable to look for any 
great degree of it among amateurs. In fact, to point a telescope, 
or compute from a formula, is the utmost that is aimed at by the 
greater part of those who betake themselves to the harmless 
amusement of star-gazing. 

We have no fear that the mathematical science of this country 
is in danger of retrograding, or falling into decay; but it is to be 
deplored that our public institutions provide so ill for the effec- 
tual instruction in the abstract sciences of those through whom 
theoretical knowledge can be turned to the greatest practical ac- 
count, and rendered most productive of advantage to the country. 
The higher branches of the mathematics are taught nowhere ex- 
cepting at Cambridge; but our engineers, civil and military, the 
officers of our army and navy, cannot, for obvious reasons, receive 
their education at Cambridge. We have no Polytechnic School, 
as in France, where promising talent, or early success in mathe- 
matical studies, is matured and prepared by a course of elaborate 
instruction for the public service. Of the great utility of such 
institutions, no more striking instance could be adduced than 
what is offered by the work which has occupied our attention in 
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the preceding pages. A young man belonging to a profession not 
peculiarly devoted to the prosecution of severe studies—a captain 
in the Etat-Major—disporting himself with the most recondite and 
difficult theories of mechanics and pure analysis—dandling as it 
were with the paw of the lion, subjects which have given full oc- 
cupation to the minds of the greatest masters of science—is a phe- 
nomenon which must necessarily be rare anywhere, but of which 
we hold the occurrence, in this country, to be all but physically 
impossible. Supposing a young officer of our own army to be 
possessed of all the qualities of mind requisite for the successful 
imitation of so splendid an example, where is he to acquire the 
preliminary instruction, without which he cannot advance a step? 

Not assuredly at those institutions expressly destined for his edu- 
cation, whose humble courses, confined to the merest rudiments 
of geometry and algebra, and terminating at a point far short of 
what admits even of a single practical application beyond the mea- 
surement of heights and distances, would form but a sorry intro- 
duction to the ‘ Mécanique Céleste” The careful instruction in 
the mathematical sciences of that class of individuals who are des- 
tined to fill the different departments of the public service, is of 
the utmost consequence not only in reference to the nature of the 
duties they may be called on to perform, but also to the general 
extension of scientific knowledge. In the church the successful 
aspirant to university honours soon forgets his mathematical learn- 
ing, for which, indeed, he has in general very little use; but the 
engineer, the artillery officer, the naval commander, the surveyor, 
have at all times, in the very exercise of their professional duties, 
a certain degree of elementary science at least forced on them, 
and, in many situations, the strongest inducements to pursue it to 
a greater extent. Itis therefore much to be regretted, if their 
course of mathematical instruction has been either too superficial 
to be of any practical advantage, or directed to objects which, in 
the present state of science, are “comparatively of little importance. 
Such, however, there is reason to apprehend is generally the case; 
and it is really matter of astonishment how few of the great and 
obvious improvements which the elementary courses of mathema- 
tics have recently received on the continent have been adopted in 
this country. ‘Fhe geometry of planes. and solids, which in the 
hands of our neighbours has assumed an entirely new form, re- 
mains in most of our school treatises nearly in the same state at 
which it had arrived in the time of the Ptolemies. Trigonometry 
has gained nothing from the labours of Lagrange or Legendre, or 
even from Euler’s Arithmetic of Sines. The Conic Sections may 
fairly be said to have retrograded, inasmuch as Apollonius i is still 
far superior, in every point tof view, to those treatises still in com- 
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mon use. ‘The Descriptive Geometry, which is of the most exten- 
sive application in engineering, in fortification, and indeed ia all 
cases where it is necessary to ‘form an accurate conception of the 
forms of surfaces, or represent them on paper, has never been 
heard of in our public seminaries as a separate branch of instruc- 
tion. This is the more extraordinary, on account that it de- 
servedly forms a prominent part of the mathematical instruction 
in all the military schools on the continent, and is that application 
of geometry which, to practical men, is the most generally and 
extensively useful. 

Public institutions for the education of a particular class of in- 
dividuals labour under this disadvantage, that their courses must 
necessarily be limited to what can be accomplished by average 
talent and industry. But experience.shows that no more hopeless 
labour can be undertaken, than that of attempting to convey in- 
struction in the abstract sciences to all, indiscriminately, who may 
be destined by their parents to follow a particular profession. It 
was by acting on the knowledge of this fact that the Polytechnic 
School, towards the end of the last century, was enabled to give 
so great an impulse to the progress of scientific knowledge in 
France, the effects of which are beneficially felt at the present 
hour, Admission to the School was equivalent to a provision in 
the public service; hence it was an object of ambition to all 
ranks: and as no other title than the possession of knowledge was 
recognised, it could select its pupils from among the whole youth 
of France. The great abundance of candidates allowed the 
standard of previous acquirement to be fixed high; and a rigorous 
examination sternly excluded all whose insufficient progress indi- 
cated inferior talent or power of application, on the principle that 
the public ought not to be charged with the instruction of those 
whose education, however desirable to their families, could be 
productive of no advantage to the state. ‘Thus an adequate de- 
gree of talent on the part of the pupils was secured, and no 
means were omitted, which an enlightened direction could sug- 
gest, to ensure its complete development. In the list of the pro- 
fessors, the most essential agents in such institutions, were in- 
cluded the names of the illustrious Lagrange, Laplace, Monge, 
Berthollet, and others now associated with the scientific glory of 
their country. ‘The effect was what might be anticipated : almost 
every man of scientific eminence in France, who has come for- 
ward during the last thirty years, has been indebted to the Poly- 
technic School for his instruction and future success. Although 
its original regulations have been. deviated from, and there is rea- 
son to apprehend that it has become an engine of patronage im the 
hands of a minister of state, it still possesses enough of the fresh- 
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ness and vigour of youth to exercise a powerful influence on the 
national science and education. 

Although the habits and prejudices of this country are oppesed 
to establishments on the plan of the Polytechnic School, many of 
its most valuable improvements might be adopted with great ad- 
vantage, were it possible to overcome that tenacious adherence to 
established modes which characterises the public instruction in this 
country through all its departments. A modern education em- 
braces a wide range; it is consequently impossible to enter pro- 
foundly into any particular branch, at least within the time which 
young men not destined to follow a learned profession, can devote 
to the acquisition of general knowledge. ‘The object, therefore, 
which ought to be steadily kept in view, is to impart such instruc- 
tion as will enable an attentive student to peruse with advaytage 
the best works that have been composed on such special subjects 
as his peculiar avocations may make it desirable he should be 
acquainted with, and thereby give him the means of afterwards 
perfecting himself in his profession. Unless this object is accom- 
plished, his time, however sedulously he may have been employed, 
has been consumed to little advantage; and if, when his course 
is completed, he takes up an intelligent French work on a prow 
fessional subject, and finds himself stopt at the very first page »* 
because he is unable to decipher the Algebra, his education is 
obviously still to begin. Now we fear that this is what must take 
place in almost every instance. Euclid and the Conic Sections 
are desirable acquisitions; but without other aids, without some 
knowledge of Algebra beyond Simple Equations, they will no 
more enable any one to read a page of Poisson, or Francoeur, or 
Dupin, than to calculate from a Peruvian Quipo or a Chinese 
Swan-Pan. While the elements are so little adapted to the actual 
state of science, it is not to be wondered at that our public schools 
should send forth so few proficients in Analysis. 


Art. X1.—Monuments des Arts du Dessin chez les Peuples tant 
Anciens - Modernes, recueillis par \e Baron Vivant Denon, 


Ancien Directeur-General des Musées de France, pour servir 
a l’ Histoire des Arts; lithographiés par ses soins et sous ses 
yeux. Décriis et expliqués par Amaury Duval, Membre de 
Institut. 4 tom. folio. Paris. 1829. 
Tue General History of the Fine Arts comprehends not only a 
critical description of the most important works of art, arranged 
in classes to assist the memory, and to enable the mind of the 
reader to embrace the whole subject, which is the direct object of 
that department of history, but also an account of the taste, the 
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manners, the religion and the genius of various nations at different 
periods of their existence, and indeed of the prosperity and hap- 
piness of the human race, with which the origin, progress and 
decay of art are intimately connected. The vast extent of these 
indirect objects would render the task of executing such a history 
one of almost infinite labour, for the great works of art are so 
numerous, that a bare description of them would alone demand 
considerable time and talent, and much diligence. It is certain 
that no complete history has hitherto been produced, and we may 
reasonably doubt whether the whole life, and the entire mental 
powers, of a single individual would be sufficient to detail fully and 
rene the immense mass of facts: if, however, such a 

istorian should arise, or, which seems more probable and prac- 
ticable, if a writer possessed of the rare qualifications that are re- 
quisite for the due performance of the arduous duty, should sepa- 
rate a portion from the entire mass, and attempt to handle it in 
the elaborate style of workmanship that the matter deserves, the 
materials are wanting that would enable him to execute in a satis- 
factory manner the office of Historian of the Fine Arts. Investi- 
gations have been pursued in some directions with great activity 
and brilliant success, but in others little has yet been effected: of 
certain objects valuable and extensive collections have been 
already formed; others have either been neglected, or the endea- 
vours of the curious have been frustrated by untoward accidents : 
* many learned and elaborate volumes have discussed largely various 
topics connected with art, and have accumulated important facts; 
but much is still desired, to fill up that scheme and system of the 
whole subject, which the lover of these engaging pursuits chalks 
out to assist and regulate his own studies. The Baron Denon 
has contributed largely on other occasions to extend our acquaint- 
ance with works of art, and these posthumous volumes form a 
considerable addition to his former good deeds, and would alone 
entitle him to a distinguished place amongst the benefactors to 
the fund of humane and elegant knowledge. 

We will first say a few words about M. Denon himself, and 
then proceed to offer some observations on the present work. A 
short prefatory memoir, “ Notice sur la Vie et les Quvrages, &c.” 
is prefixed to the first volume. This distinguished person, how- 
ever, was so well known, that it is unnecessary to repeat, even in 
an abridged form, the events of bis life, and the history of his 
labours in literature and virtd ; we will only mention, therefore, 
two matters that are new and curious, which we have learned 
from this short notice. It is accompanied by some letters from 
Voltaire to M. Denon, which were never before published; and 


although their contents are not altogether creditable to the person 
VOL. V. NO, IX. s 
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to whom they are addressed, every particular concerning Voltaire 
is so generally interesting, and the least morsel of his writings so 
highly valued, that we feel grateful to the editor for making them 
public. In the year 1775 M. Denon visited Geneva, amd was 
naturally desirous to be admitted to Ferney; he accordingly 
dressed « letter to the philosopher, was immediately ited 
supper, and was of course kindly received, and entertained with 
hospitality. ‘The young stranger, however, made an ill return for 
the courteous familiarity of his venerable host, and proved himself 
an ungrateful guest, by the misapplication of that remarkable 
talent for drawing by which he was distinguished at an early age: 
he made a caricature of Voltaire, which was engraved and circu- 
lated in Paris. The subject of the drawing was much annoyed at. 
the impertinent and unpardonable violation of the sanetity of social 
intercourse, and these letters contain his expostulations and, com- 
plaints, which are conveyed with so much mildness, and : sueh 
gentleman-like forbearance, that they are sufficient ih themgelves 
to give a very favourable impression of the character and dispogi- 
tion of Voltaire; but the tone, however subdued, shows ‘irae 
out how deeply the sensitive old man felt the heartless and wicked 
insult. “ Je ne sais pourquoi vous m’avez dessiné en singe estropié, 
avec une téte penchée et une epaule quatre fois plus haute que 
fautre.” It would not be easy to give a reason for making such 
a representation, that would be satisfactory to a man of honour. 
If such-was in truth the appearance of Voltaire at that time, on 
that very account ought Denon the rather to have abstained from 
the cruel and treacherous outrage. It is impossible to read these 
letters without a strong feeling of indignation, nor can we express 
it adequately, except by saying that the offence seemed to demand 
the horsewhip, as the only sufficient expiation. We believe also, 
that we utter the sentiments of the most respectable of our fellow- 
citizens, when we declare that we would equally consign to the 
hands of the public executioner the writings and the persons of 
those who have traitorously abused the confidence of patrons and 
friends, by publishing for hire, or through malignity, secrets of 
which they were the unworthy depositaries, and the details of 
domestic privacy that, through a mistaken indulgence, they had 
unhappily been permitted to witness. We turn from this painfal 
subject to the other incident in the life of M. Denon, which is 
curious. During the rage for changing every thing, which charac- 
terized the French Republic, it was decided by the government 
that the national costume should be altered; and M. Denon, who 
it seems, so that he might be permitted to engrave, was always 
ready to work for angel or devil, was employed about the intended 
transmutation of the coat of the Frenchman into the Roman toga. 
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“ At this period an adventure happened to him, which,” says M. 
Coupin, “ I bave heard him relate many times. He was summoned by 
the Committee of Public Safety to report the progress of the work on 
which he was employed: twelve o'clock at night was the time appointed. 
He arrived at the precise hour, but the Committee was sitting with 

. Closed doors, to discuss, as he was told, matters of importance, and 

“M. Denon was obliged to wait. Two hours passed, during which he 
heard occasionally loud bursts of laughter, that afforded a strange contrast 
to the kind of business with which the Committee was commonly en- 
gaged, and proved that their conversation was not so serious as he had 
been informed. At last Robespierre came out, and unexpectedly entered 
the room where M. Denon was sitting. On perceiving a stranger, the 
savage countenance of the Tribune contracted, and assumed an expression 
of terror, mingled with anger. He asked the unhappy artist, in a tone 

, to turn hinrto stone, who he was, and what he was doing there at that 
hour? M. Denon thought he was a lost man: he told his name, how- 
&ver;-and answered that he came in obedience to the summons he had 

“received, and was waiting until he should be called. Robespierre im- 
mediately softened ; he conducted M. Denon into the chamber, passed a 
part of the remainder of the night in chatting with him, and during the 
‘whole of their conversation endeavoured to convince him that he was a 
lover of the fine arts, and had the tastes and manners of a man who 

« had seen good society. M. Denon used to say that the recollection of 
this event always seemed to him like a dream.” 


The hour at which this happened, by the eternal usage of the 
human race, has been esteemed sacred to dreams, and men have 
rarely departed from that usage for any purpose of real and per- 
manent advantage. We feel moreover the same emotion of in- 
credulous surprize on reading of the bursts of laughter of the 
mirthless and truculent radicals, as when we are informed that 
Cromwell and his gang were once detected on their knees inno- 
cently seeking something else than foul fraud and their Lord. 

In reading the memonrs of this celebrated person, we are com- 

-pelled, in spite of ourselves, to compare him with a still more 
celebrated character, we mean our own countryman, the renowned 
Vicar of Bray. He was in the favour of, and employed by the 
Bourbons before the Revolution and since the restoration of that 
family, and was the retainer of every form of anarchy, or of des- 
potism, that grew up im the interval; and we are compelled also, 
by the bombast of his biographer, to remember how entirely he 
was the tool of Napoleon, and was in fact his chief agent in im- 
pressing the materials of which the Museum of the Louvre was 
formed. It is not to be denied that an artist and a man of letters 
may soar above all political considerations, and it is honourable 
to that dignified character, and to the independence of literature 
and the arts, that he should be agreeable to and respected by con- 
tending parties; but it is his duty in such a case to keep equally 

s@ 
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aloof from both, and not to accept the unworthy office of a diplo- 
matical spy under the one government, nor to become under ano- 
ther the ready slave of a military despotism, even to such an extent 
as to consent to the degradation of his art, for which we meet 
with the following lame and ridiculous apology. 


** M. Denon has been reproached with having permitted the arts, 
whilst in his office of Administrator of the Museums of France he pos- 
sessed such a powerful controul over them, to take a direction which 
must have led rapidly to their decline. The artists, it is said, were per- 
mitted to represent nothing but battles—to copy uniforms, cannons, 
smoke, swords, boots, and so forth. 1 will ask, by way of answer, at 
what time have the compositions of artists shown that they were inde- 
pendent of circumstances, and were not subject to the opinions of the age, 
and especially if it be possible to refuse to conform to the taste of the 
governments which pay them for their labours? Under a warlike prince 
they will represent battles and triumphs; under a devout king, saints, 
miracles and madonnas. Thus the productions of the arts offer to pos- 
terity the most certain proofs of the opinions and tastes that prevailed at 
particular periods of history.” 


It is well known, however, to every manufacturer of fustian, 
that the representation of “ saints, miracles and madonnas” never 
led to the decline of the arts. We have been provoked by the 
impertineuce of his editor to censure M. Denon in some respects, 
but he had such rare and great merits that we are confident the 
blame which may be justly imputed to the man will not impair 
the credit of the artist and virtuoso, nor will it detract from the 
importance of the present work, of which we are fully sensible. 

The Monuments of the Arts of Design are comprehended in 
310 plates, which are contained in four large volumes, of an in- 
convenient, and perhaps unnecessary magnitude. ‘They are, how- 
ever, less culpable on account of their size than the gigantic pro- 
ductions of M. Denon concerning Egypt, in which he forgot that 
nature has set limits to the bulk of books; for since they are de- 
signed for the use of man, and to be read by him, if he be so 
inclined, it is necessary not only that the reader should be strong 
enough to turn over the leaf, but also when he stands at the bot- 
tom of a page that he should be able to see clearly to the top. 
Few private houses are of sufficient magnitude to admit the pon- 
derous Egyptian tomes, and with what face can the visitor of a 
public library require the half-starved and meagre librarians to 
bring even one of them for his inspection? In imitating his 
master, “ the great man,” who always strained after the gagan- 
tesque, his zealous admirer and servant, Vivant Denon, too often 
forgot, like him, the useful, the probable, and the possible. 
Whenever we examine the proceedings of Napoleon with that 
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sobriety of vision, which mountebanks stigmatize by the title of 
“ narrow views,” they appear in the same light as the efforts of a 
mad shoemaker who should seek to demonstrate the inherent 
greatness of his soul, by invariably making his shoes and boots 
immeasurably too large for his customers; or of an ambitious 
tailor, who would mark the grandeur of his conceptions by a 
similar excess, and would construct the first waistcoat of a boy of 
five years on the model of a first-rate alderman, who had been 
thrice Lord Mayor; such insanity in a tradesman must inevitably 
lead to bankruptcy, and” in an emperor to abdication. The 
magnitude of the present volumes does not by any means equal 
the inconvenience of the Egyptian ones; there is, however, some- 
thing of the imperial tendency to exaggeration to be discerned iin 
them, for if we compare them with similar collections published 
in Italy, which reached the extreme limits that convenience will 
permit, there seems to be a slight excess; we speak in this in- 
stance, however, rather of the sentiment that is manifested, than 
of any practical evil. 

The work is divided into three parts, of which the editor gives 
the following brief account :— 


“ The first part is devoted to the History of Ancient Art. Art is 
taken up at its first origin and conducted to its decline. In the second 
part we see, that art, which was neglected and almost extinct for several 
centuries, rises again, takes a new life, and shortly after its second birth 
shines forth with the greatest splendour. The third part is an extension 
of the second. All the schools of painting known in Europe appear in 
their turns; their different characters and styles are pointed out and 
criticized. Details are given respecting the lives and talents of the most 
distinguished masters of these schools. At the head of each section, 
into which the three parts of the work are subdivided, will be found a 
short historical, and sometimes philosophical, dissertation, calculated to 
introduce the reader to that portion of art which is the subject of the 
section.” ’ 


In so extensive a collection, the plates, which are all litho- 
graphs, and executed by different hands, are of course of very 
various execution. ‘The art of engraving on stone has received 
great improvements since the Abate Pietro Zani called it “‘ arte 
miserabile ;” it is peculiarly adapted to present not only a cheap 
and facile, but an eminently faithful representation of those pro- 
ductions which form the principal and the most precious part of 
M. Denon’s Cabinet, viz. studies and sketches by the ancient 
masters, executed with chalk, or pen and ink, or perhaps lightly 
tinted. Many of the plates, as the Landscape representing -a 
Storm, No. 87, from a drawing by Zuccharelli, were engraved by 
M. Denon himself, who executed in’ the course of his: long life 
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the prodigious number of nearly 500 pieces, His works were 
too numerous to be highly finished; a certain utilitarian style of 
execution has been attributed to him by some critics, who affirm 
that he introduces into his drawings so much only of the original 
as is necessary to represent what he supposes it is useful to show, 
without employing much time or labour in pursuit of the beau- 
tiful, where the means of attaining it are not at once intelligible, 
and that his copies render the more obvious meanings only. 
Such, however, was the spirit of the times, and he lived chiefly 
amongst men who aimed only at the uséful according to their own 
views, and their first and spontaneous impressions of the ends of 
human life: if we are compelled, therefore, to adopt the criticism, 
we must admit also the accompanying circumstances of extenu- 
ation. ‘The first part commences with representations of the fur- 
niture and utensils of savage nations. A superficial observer 
would not easily discover what connection these objects have with 
the fine arts. ‘The editor affirms, however, that they are necessary 
in order to comprehend the subject fully; and it is certain that 
the invention of the plough and the hatchet, of the distaff and the 
loom, must have preceded the master-piecés of sculpture and 
painting, of Phidias and Raphael. He assigns moreover a reason 
for presenting us with these figures, which is curious and satisfac- 
tory, and fully justifies their insertion. 


“* We may observe,” he says, “‘ even in the rudest and commonest 
necessaries of savage life, an attempt to add the ornamental to the useful. 

“* The other animals are not entirely destitute of organs with which 
they might represent certain objects that they either dread or desire. 
Nevertheless, the dove, for instance, has never been known to trace with 
its bill, upon the moist and soft ground, the flight of the vulture in pur- 
suit of its prey; nor has the ape ever taken a pointed stone in his long 
fingers to sketch on the sand the charms of his female. 

“* Man, on the contrary, is not contented with representing surround- 
ing objects as truly as he can by means of various substances ; he adds 
ornaments to everything which he uses, and especially to whatever passes 
through his hands, to his arms and furniture. The bird no doubt plans 
her nest with great symmetry; the beaver builds his habitation with 
great care, with a skill which men admire and could not surpass, perhaps 
not even imitate. But neither the bird nor the beaver seek to adorn their 
dwellings with anything that is not necessary to their safety, to their 
own wants, or to those of their young; with a representation, for 
example, of a plant or animal. 

*« It is only to man, therefore, that nature has given this very peculiar 
talent, this spirit of imitation, which we call the picturesque, and’ the 
taste for ornaments, or rather for decoration. Accordingly, in the most 
savage countries, even in the islands of Australasia, we find monuments 


of the arts of design ; they draw and paint every where, even before 
society is regularly organized.” 
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If we are to understand, therefore, that the useful is essentially. 
opposed to the ornamental, and that the utilitarian aims steadily, 
at the former, the dumb animal is the only true and orthodox uti- 
litarian, for even the most stupid and unlettered savages cannot 
escape the taint of heresy. 

The second section treats of the arts amongst the Egyptians, 
but briefly and imperfectly, and the reader is referred to the 
“ Voyage en Egypte.” ‘The execution of Egyptian sculpture 
is marvellous, and the entire subject of immense importance, for 
Egypt was the cradle of Grecian, and consequently of modern 
arts. -But we must pass over the mysterious birth of the beautiful, 
and we will probably resume it on another occasion. 

The third section comprehends oriental works. We are happy 
to find in the editor an advocate for the antiquity of the Hindoos. 
It is too much the fashion to disparage that nation in all respects, 
and by affirming that they are nearly on a level with the brutes, to 
justify those who would willingly treat them as such. That this 
doctrine should find favour with their oppressors, and should be 
sedulously and boldly taught by those who court their smiles, is 
not wonderful; but it is the duty of all who are unwilling to see 

individuals enrich themselves, under the pretence of making a 
people happy against their will, to assert the just dignity of the 
ndians. 


“ If we were to judge of the whole nation from the whimsical figures 
of the Indian gods which we see in Europe in the cabinets of the curi- 
ous, we should suppose that they had scarcely emerged from barbarism, 
and we should find in their monuments of religion and the arts a great 
conformity with those of ancient Mexico. Some writers, therefore, 
struck with the rudeness of all the productions of the Indians, have 
thought that their existence as a nation scarcely extended to the middle 
ages of our zra; that their temples, their laws, and their books are of 
this epoch. But this opinion appears to be hardly tenable. Temples, 
such as those at Elephanta, Salsette, Ellora, Malabipuram, &c., could 
hardly have been constructed at any period so near to our own times; 
moreover Greek authors, who preceded our era by several centuries, 
have spoken of the Hindoo nation, and of their manners and institutions, 
and we still find them such as they are described. We must conclude, 
therefore, that the Hindoos are very ancient as a people, perhaps as old 
as the Egyptians, but through causes which are unknown to us, they 
have to this day remained stationary.” 


We are unable to enter into this subject at present, but we 
conjure all men of letters, as they love their tea, and it is the staff 
of literary life, not to be deluded into the belief that the Hindoos 
are like the cattle that are driven through our streets, from the 
fallacious results that are to be obtained by the application of 
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certain fantastic tests of civilization, whether they were. invented 
in Iceland, or still nearer the North Pole. 

This section is enriched with a learned communication from 
Professor Matter, respecting an intaglio in green jasper repre- 
senting an Abraxas: plate 7, fig. 31. 

The fourth section comprehends Chinese works, in which, we 
are informed, the collection of M. Denon is extremely rich, and 
that a few only have been selected as specimens. In justice to 
the artists and dilettanti of the extreme East, we extract the fol- 
lowing very liberal remark :— 


** Without doubt we shall always find that they are in a bad taste, 
and whimsical; but are we not in truth too much inclined to call whim- 
sical every production of art in which we do not find that manner which 
is common to our own artists, every production in which those rules are 
violated that they ordinarily follow, and that we ourselves are accustomed 
to respect as laws ?” 


The group in ¢erra cotta, plate 22, and the observations re- 
specting it and some similar and unpublished works, would serve 
to illustrate the manners of the Chinese ladies. 

The fifth section treats of the ancient monuments of Greece 
and Rome, which are commonly called antiques. ‘It is ‘the 
most scanty and least satisfactory part of the work, but many 
celebrated and magnificent volumes will supply the deficiencies 
in this department. We are almost inclined te doubt whetherany 
Frenchman was ever able fully to comprehend, and perfectly te 
feel the entire force, the whole power, thersevere beauty, the 
simple grandeur, and the graceful ease of antient art. They are 
quite incapable of imitating, or even of fithfully copying, the 
ancients: hardness and incorrect drawing afe national vices; they 
can be hard in every style, and can produce distortion whee they 
seek to render the symmetry of the antique. The addition of the 
skipping-rope to the spirited figure of the Dancing Fawn, plate 30, 
is a characteristic trait of French taste. 

In the sixth section we find specimens of the numismatié art ; 
and of the seventh the subject is the decline of the fine arts in 
Italy and Greece—an interesting topic, which, together with their 
revival, would deserve to occupy a large space in a general his- 
tory of art. This section contains many curious specimens, to 
which we lament that our narrow limits will @nly permit us to 
refer generally. We have a decided opinion, formed after much 
reflection, and upon reasons which it is not necessary to state, that 
the long period from the reign of Constantine to the revival of the 
fine arts, (it is convenient to speak in round numbers, we will 
iherefore say that it comprehends a thousand years,) has been too 
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much neglected by virtuosi. This millennium is a mine of vast 
and unexplored wealth. ‘The short and imperfect excursions that 
have already been made into the regions of darkness, have greatly 
confirmed our opinion, and have convinced us that if they were 
days of twilight, it was not unfrequently the twilight of the gods! 
We will readily admit that the productions of this millennium are 
very unequal; that some may be shown that are not superior to 
the first rude efforts of savages: but we affirm, that others may be 
exhibited, of various and distant dates within that period, that are 
radiant with rare and exalted beauty. ‘The representations of the 
works of this period are commonly obscured by certain very serious 
disadvantages. Artists seldom do justice to them; for, being pre- 
judiced against a composition by its date, they copy and exagge- 
rate the peculiarities and defects in order to give character to the 
imitation; and they neglect to render the great beauties, which 
they overlook through carelessness, or in the existence of which, 
as being contrary to their preconceived notions, they refuse to 
believe. 

Plate 46 is interesting on account of its connection with the 
origin and history of the art of engraving; we can only point it 
out as deserving the attention of the curious. 

The first part contains forty-two plates; the second part only 
twenty plates, and is divided into two sections, the first of which 
traats of the first ages of the revival of the fine arts, which are of 
gourse comprehended in the period of a thousand years of which 
we have just gpoken, and to which our observations are equally 
applicable. The segond section illustrates the revival of the 
numismatic art, boty respecting coins and medals. The third 
part is by far the most considerable, both in bulk—for it contains 
254 plateserand ia value, for herein we principally find the 
strength and beauty of the work, it being chiefly composed of 
copies from the delightful drawings of the old masters. It is 
divided into three sections. The first is entitled “ Italian Schools,” 
and eomprises samples of the compositions of Florentine, Roman, 
Venetian, Lombard, Neapolitan and Genoese, and Spanish 
painters. The second section, under the title “ Germanic 
Schools,” includes the Flemish, German and Dutch artists. The 
third and.last section is given to the “ French School.” We 
pointed out eng instance where M. Denon had in his youth 
shown an unfortunate want of delicacy: it is but just to his me- 
mory to say, that he seems to have been scrupulous in this respect 
towards his brother-artists. ‘These volumes conclude with the 
following note :— 


“ The public will perhaps be surprised at not finding here, amongst 
the productions of the French. school, any drawing or painting of the 
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masters who so recently rendered it illustrious—of David, for example, 
and of Girodet, &c.; but at the time when M. Denon was making pre- 
parations for the present work, those masters were still alive, and he 
made it a rule to observe a strict silence with regard to living artists: he 


was of opinion that posterity alone had the right to decide concerning 
the:r talents.” 


If we expressed indignation at the violation of domestic confi- 
dence, we are not insensible to the merit of this forbearance in a 
man of honour towards persons who might be considered in some 
measure as his rivals; and in one who had long held what we may 
perhaps term an official situation, such delicacy was truly merito- 
rious. The numerous plates to the third part of this great work, 
of which the object is to show the progress of the art of painting 
or drawing, afford a comfortable assurance of the improvement of 
the useful art of lithography. They are, as we before observed, 
of various merit. It would be easy to point out many inaccura- 
cies, of greater or less importance, as, for example, in plate 155 
bis, we see a concert of left-handed musicians, a blunder which 
produces a most unpleasant effect. We must suppose that 
the drawing has been reversed, for we know that Garofalo 
was too familiar with angelic habits to represent angels striking 
the guitar with the left hand, or holding the bow in that hand 
when they play on the violoncello: we have remarked the same 
ungraceful mistake in other plates. Several of the drawings have 
been engraved before. A beautiful engraving by Bartolozzi, of 
the Adoration of the Magi of Guercino, plate 205, is now before 
us. We refer to this specimen, however, chiefly on account of 
the foolish criticism which accompanies it, and is an admirable 
sample of the spirit of the vulgar critic of the present day, 
clothed from head to foot in the whole armour of self-conceit, 
which covers him as the shell protects and encumbers the tortoise. 
‘He who would be truly wise must get rid betimes of the per- 
nicious notion of the prodigious superiority of the present age— 
‘a notion fatal to improvement, and which is held as an article of 
faith by a very large and powerful class—those who know little of 
modern, and nothing whatever of ancient learning. An age in 
which any one amongst the lowest vulgar, by the perusal, or pur- 
chase, of a sixpenny tract, may instantly become perfeetly wise, or 
at least as wise as he is who wrote it ;—as the cattle of the most 
improved breeds, so the breeders assure us, suddenly grow 
enormously fat by eating a single wisp of straw, or smelling 
once ata turnip. An age in which knowledge is so easily commu- 
nicated, and spreads like wild-fire, ought to be an age of erudi- 
tion: but we deny it, and however paradoxical it may seem to 
some, we could show clearly, if this were the time, that it is not. 
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The only work of an English artist is a pleasing arid simple 
drawing in crayons, by Sir 5 oshua Reynolds, plate 256. As the 
remarks of the editor may interest our countrymen, we will tran- 
scribe them verbatim, and without comment. 


“* We shall find all the coldness of the English countenances in this 
portrait of a young lady carrying a stout child on her back, and dressed 
in the costume of the end of the eighteenth century. The author of 
this drawing, Joshua Reynolds, was born in 1723 and died in 1792; 
he is the most famous of the English painters, and was very successful 
in every kind of portrait. He was a long time President of the Aca- 
demy of Painting in London, which was only founded in 1769 ; and he 
delivered there on different occasions some very good discourses, which 
have been collected and form a work in two volumes; they may be 
consulted with advantage, although they contain many paradoxes. We 
may say, that since the establishment of this academy the existenee of 
an English school of painting has been pretty generally recognized ;— 
the principal qualities for which it is distinguished have likewise been 
enumerated ; they are said to be, a judicious composition, a beauty of 
form—but with a certain exaggeration, incorrectness in drawing, an 
elevation of ideas, and tolerable truth of expression. ‘This school, how- 
ever, is much less known, except in England, by paintings, than by the 
engravings, executed with great skill and remarkable for an exquisite 
finish, which the English commerce distributes throughout the whole 
world. We thought it our duty to say these few words respecting a 


school which will not be the subject of a separate article in our present 
work, the drawing of Joshua Reynolds contained in this plate being the 


only work of an English pencil which M. Denon had engraved on 
stone.” 


The paintings of Raphael Mengs are scarce, but we find one 
in the collection of M. Denon; the plate, however, No. 262, 
does not give us a favourable idea of the original; it is a half- 
length of St. Paul preaching; the physiognomy is Jewish—the 
editor complains that the portrait is not historically correct, and 
refers to the Philopatris ef Lucian. 

These interesting volumes suggest innumerable reflections con- 
cerning the history of the fine arts, some of which we would 
gladly pursue,..but our narrow limits compel us, however reluc- 
tantly, to-ferbear. ‘The plates which enrich this publication, the 
originals themselves, and the other treasures that adorn the 
cabinet of M. Denon, are the materials which he had collected 
to enable him to compose a history of the fine arts, or at least of 
the arts of design;—this favourite project was never executed ; 
the time of the venerable collector was fully occupied by exer- 
cising in his own person the arts of which he intended to treat, 
and superintending the exercise of them in others; in society, 
where he was universally courted and of whieh he was passion- 
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ately fond, and especially in showing his museum to visitors, and 
in explaining to them, with patience and perspicuity, the objects 
it contained. He contributed, therefore, largely and liberally, in 
his latter days, to the stock of humane and elegant knowledge, if 
not as a writer, not merely by his valuable collections, but as a 
public lecturer—a voluntary and gratuitous one it is true; and 
this office, which in the present age is unhappily too rare, is 
scarcely less important than that of an author. 

We have a cause of serious complaint against many of the 
French Jiterati of the present day, which we may as well mention 
on this occasion as on any other, for the work of which we are now 
speaking has so much intrinsic merit, that a complaint, relating 
to matters entirely distinct from the fine arts, cannot in any de- 
gree diminish the favourable impression we desire to give of its 
value and importance; it is, besides, an error that pervades a large 
class of writers, and is not peculiar to these volumes. We com- 
plain of the vulgar rant—we are aware that this is an opprobrious 
term, but we cannot permit ourselves, with a safe conscience, to 
adopt a milder phrase—about the military glory of France, with 
which so many works of merit are defiled. We will suppose that 
the conclusion of the last war was as glorious to France as any 
other part of it, that the renown of the French arms is still per- 
fectly entire, that there was no interruption whatever in the career 
of conquest ;—we have of course our own opinions on these sub- 
jects, but we will not obtrude them upon our readers, for it 
would not be to the present purpose ;—let us concede, then, that 
from the commencement of the war to its termination their armies 
met with no check, and that, if it be rightly understood as the 
faithful interpret events, the whole period was one grand unin- 
terrupted victory,—let us concede this, which is as much as even 
Napoleon himself would desire, and we may still be permitted 
to ask, what has all this military glory to dg with the fine arts, or 
with the other subjects in treating of which it is commonly in- 
truded without mercy or moderation? Let it be admitted that 
France has attained the summit of martial renown; in the history 
of the wars of France this could not be too much insisted upon, 
but in such a work as the present all allusions to it are wofully 
misplaced. However sublime military glory may be, other na- 
tions have compassed it as well as the French; but the naval 
glory of Great Britain is something quite new and peculiar, and 
was never equalled by any people on earth,—it has received con- 
tinual, augmentation and has never been repressed, and if we 
were inclined to be boastful, we should perhaps be more excusa- 
ble for choosing sometimes to dilate on this topic, yet it is never 
brought forward, except in some of Dibdin’s songs and a few 
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low farces. If M. Denon and his executors are permitted to 
celebrate his cabinet to martial strains, to the sound of. drums 
and trumpets, we may surely be allowed to accompany a descrip- 
tive catalogue of the Elgin Marbles with the boatswain’s whistle 
—to sing the praises of these renowned stones to. the tune of 
“« Cease, loud Boreas,” “ Hosier’s Ghost,” “ Black-eyed Susan,” 
or some other sea-ditty. 

Our French Editor describes any object, as for example, a 
morsel of papyrus, thus :— 


“* We do not pretend to put this MS. however curious, in comparison 
with the never-dying glories of the youngest of the Marshals of France, 
but we may safely affirm, that it is very valuable; it was found in Egypt, 
in the hand of a mummy, whilst the French valour was spreading its 
renown quite round the globe, or rather was making fast, after having 
taken two whole turns round our planet; it was brought to France in 
the same vessel that bad the honour to convey home the invincible 38th 
Regiment of Infantry, a band of heroes of whom the smallest fifer, per- 
haps even the doctor of the regiment, by a single frown, could have 
routed Cesar and all his legions; and it was finally framed and glazed, 
and safely hung on the wall in M. Denon’s study in Paris, the uncon- 
quered and unconquerable, the city of glory and of triumph.”—See 
Monuments des Arts du Dessin, passim. 


If this style be in accordance with the rules of good taste, and 
be a sober and rational mode of discoursing concerning works of 
art, what but a respect for ordinary decency and common sense 
should prevent us from describing the Theseus at the British 
Museum in such terms as these: —*“ This fine fragment is inter- 
esting as being a production of the chisel of Phidias, but it in- 
stantly becomes radiant with a brighter glory, and enveloped in a 
more intense and engrossing interest, when we reflect that since 
it was originally formed at Athens, it must have been transported 
to England, and we know indeed that it was brought hither by 
sea; it is probable therefore, that the marble itself, or at least the 
case that contained it, has actually been touched by the hands of 
British sailors, a godlike race, who spread the naval glory of 
England from Pole to Pole; who are clothed in royal purple, as 
the monarchs of the ocean; crowned with hats so highly varnished 
that nothing sordid will adhere to them, an apt type of the unsul- 
lied purity of their bosoms; and adorned, if any thing can adorn 
these beautiful and majestic beings, with noble pigtails, fashioned 
in the likeness of the club of Hercules, a mythological symbol of 
resistless might, ever employed on deeds of mercy and disinter- 
ested justice.” If similar descriptions of our works of art and of 
our peculiar national glory were extended through four large 
volumes, surely even M. Amaury Duval, with all his gravity, 
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-since the credit of the French arms would not be. concerned, 
would begin to think them somewhat ridiculous. We complain, 
moreover, that even according to the laws of war, and the editor 
has thought proper first to proclaim martial law, he does not deal 

uite fairly, for he invariably asserts that the acquisition by the 
Soupel armies of the various works of art that once adorned the 
Louvre, was not only perfectly just, (which we will not dispute at 
present, but will take for granted,) but prodigiously and inde- 
scribably glorious; he says, however, that the acquisition of the 
same by the allied armies in. the same manner, and the restoration 
of them, not only was not glorious, about which no one but a 
Frenchman will think it worth his while to argue, but not even 
just. We will transcribe his description of the affair in the ori- 
ginal, for it is impossible for any translation to do justice to his 
indignation. 


“A la chute du tréne ot s’était placé le vainqueur de [ Europe, les 
fonctions administratives que M. Denon exergait en son nom durent 
cesser. En les abandonnant, l’unique regret qu'il éprouva fut de voir 
les Musées qu’il avait enrichis cruellement dépouillés, d’étre obligé de rendre 
tous ces chefs-d’ceuvre des arts, par lui rassemblés avec tant de fatigues, 
placés avec tant de discernement et de gout sous les yeux des amateurs 
instruits et des éléves nombreux de nos écoles. Rome, dans les temps 
de sa force et de sa splendeur, avait ravi 4 la Gréce les plus precieux de 
ses monuments; et, dans le moyen 4ge, Rome les avait ou mutilés elle- 
méme, ou avait permis a des barbares de les mutiler: la France, gui avait 
conquis en Italie ces augustes débris, aurait su les mieux conserver et les 
honorer. Ceux-ci du moins devraient encore orner le sanctuaine qu’on 
leur avait élevé au centre méme de Paris. M. Denon, pour les conserver, 
lutta long-temps contre les prétentions des envoyés de Rome: mais le 
duc Wellington Jes appuya, et méla méme a l’ordre de tout rendre, les 
plus violentes menaces. Il fallut céder aux baionnettes: Wellington en- 
voya ses habits rouges dans le temple des Arts, et M. Denon courut méme 
quelques dangers. Disons le 4 la gloire de Louis XVIII. c’etait malgré 
lui que les alliés enlevaient, sans y étre autorisés par une stipulation 
expresse d'un traité, ces trophées de nos victoires. Le roi avait gémi avec 
M. Denon de cet abus qu’ils faisaient de leur force: Défendez tant qu'il 


vous sera possible le Musée, lui avait-il dit; ne cédez qu’a la derniére 
extrémité.” 


The whole transaction, according to his own account of it, is 
one of the sword; if the original violent taking was just, so was 
the violent retaking, if glorious, glorious; if, on the contrary, the 
capture was unjust, the recapture was glorious; but we are un- 
willing to enter further into the question. When the treasures 
of the Louvre, however acquired, went away justly, or unjustly, 
gloriously, or ingloriously, the principal occupation of M. Denon, 
and his importance likewise, went also; we can excuse, therefore, 
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the complaints of himself and of his family, which are sufficiently 
natural, and had they been moderate, we should not have com- 
plained of them; we lament that they were not, and that these 
meritorious virtuosi have greatly exceeded the license to be un- 
reasonable, which misfortune always gives. We lament ‘also 
their excess of Bonapartism; we are willing to make every 
allowance for gratitude on account of honours, favours, and faci- 
lities conferred, and if it be always decorous to express gratitude, 
it becomes glorious—to use for once the editor’s favourite word, 
but with a plain and obvious meaning—to be grateful, when not 
only no further benefit is to be expected, but disgrace and loss 
are to be apprehended; nevertheless the admiration of Napoleon, 
which is scarcely tolerable in the mouth of a lieutenant on half- 
pay, becomes odious in that of a scholar and a man of taste: it 
is consistent with no higher qualities than the talent and erudi- 
tion, the manners and morals of a recruiting serjeant. 


Art. XII.—1. Histoire de la Revolution Grecque; par M. 
Alexandre Soutzo. Paris. 1829. 8vo. 

2. Histoire du Sidége de Missolonghi; par M. Auguste Fabre. 
Paris. 1829. S8vo. 

3. Mémoires sur la Gréce, &c.; par Maxime Raybaud. Paris. 
1825. 2 vols. 8vo. 

4. Mémoires Historiques et Militaires sur les Evénements de la 
Gréce; par Jourdain. Paris. 1828, 2 vols. 8vo. 


5. Ptistoire des Evenemens de la Grece, &c.; par M. C. D. Raffe- 
nel. Paris. 1822, 1824, et 1825. 3 vols. 8vo. 

6. Histoire de la Régéneration de la Gréce; par F. C. H, L. 
Pouqueville. Paris. 1824. 4 vols. Svo. 


Tue war of the Greeks against the Turks has nearly rivalled in 
duration their famous war against Troy, and has terminated, we 
trust, in a similar manner, by their final triumph over Asiatic bar- 
barians. ‘The prize which of late they had undertaken to recover, 
was not, as of old, a ravished beauty, but plundered freedom; 
and the result of the contest has been, not the sack of a city or 
the extinction of a people, but the establishment of national in- 
dependence and enlightened institutions. Meanwhile, the cha- 
racter of the warfare and of the combatants, the wild atrocities 
which have distinguished the struggle, and the disasters which 
have left their traces at its close, are not very different in the two 
distant periods. Of the brave men who began the Greek contest, 
though fighting on their own soil, probably as small a proportion 
remain to celebrate its conclusion, as those who occupied the fleet 
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which is. said to have returned from the Asiatic shore some three 
thousand years ago.* : 
It has been too much the habit in this country, of late, to re. ®. 
present the Greek question as devoid of political importance, and = 
the Greek people as unworthy of national sympathy—to censure 
the Treaty of Intervention as the sacrifice of British interests to 
classical recollections, and to ridicule the friends of Greek inde- 
pendence as visionaries or pedants, influenced by the dreams of a 
college or the fashions of a coterie. Nothing, we think, can be 
more mischievous than such representations—nothing more mis- 
placed than such ridicule. From a concatenation of events, which 
may be regarded nearly as necessary in all its links, it was easy to 
foresee, after the first year of the Greek insurrection, and nearly 
impossible not to acknowledge subsequently, that the Greek ques- 
tion was destined, till its final settlement, to become the pivot 
on which European policy was to turn. It was easy to see that 
Russia, by making the Greek struggle and the interests of the 
Greek people the constant object of her vigilance—the standing 
pretext for her interference, as she had attempted to do with- 
out the same motives, for the last fifty or sixty years—would 
confer upon it in the end a real or factitious impostance. But 
the long and sanguinary conflict of a Christian people, against 
the forces of an infidel empire—destitute of the resources of 
civilization, and ready to crumble to pieces by the inherent vices 
of its frame, but making up for its want of real power by devas- 
tations and massacres, was calculated not to interest their co- 
religionists of Russia alone—it irresistibly engaged the sympathies 
of the whole Christian world. ‘The success or failure of this per- 
secuted people was to unsettle or to fix, for a long time, the line 
of demarcation for Asiatic conquest, which had been arrested in 
its progress westward by the ancestors of this same people, more 
than two thousand years ago, and which, when afterwards rein- 
forced by a fiercer fanaticism, or opposed by a feebler barrier, , 
had swept over Greece and been repelled only from the ramparts 
of Germany. The establishment of Greek independence was 
to rescue another portion of Europe from its unchangeable bar- 
barism—to drive it back to its more appropriate haunts, or to, 
compel it to adopt the laws of good neighbourhood. The con- 
test was not one between two bordering nations, acting under 
similar moral or political influences, or between different classes 
of the same nation, contending for political superiority or equal 
rights—but between two races, who residing in the same country 


* It has been calculated that more than 100,000 Greeks have perished in this struggle 
by battle, by massacre and by famine. 
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for centuries as oppressors and slaves, had never approximated 
more than ravenous animals and their prey in the same forest— 
between two religions, the one of which makes it a sacred duty 
to exterminate the professors of the other—between two marked 
stages of civilization, or at least between a capacity and an incapa- 
city for civilization—in short, between barbarism on the one hand, 
created by oppression and aspiring at improvement, and, on the 
other, that barbarism which is preserved in civil and religious 
institutions, and which cannot be eradicated without changing the 
whole essence and structure of society. Another consideration 
could not fail to strike even common humanity, divested of all 
regard for political freedom. ‘The perseverance of the Greeks in 
resisting their tyrants for years, without almost an example of 
treachery or a proposal of submission—their declared determina- 
tion never to return under their former yoke, proved by an unre- 
laxed hatred of their masters, and by sacrifices unknown in other 
conflicts—and, on the other hand, the fixed resolution of the 
Turks to consider the Greeks, if reconquered, not as insurgent 
subjects, but contumacious slaves—these circumstances, we say, 
afford sufficient evidence that no alternative remained for the 
former but independence or extermination. ‘To massacre or to 
successful resistance, indeed, they seem to have made up their 
minds. Hence, when conquered, they never expected clemency— 
hence the population of whole towns, villages, or districts of 
country, fled to the caves, the forests, or the mountains, on the 
approach of an irresistible Mussulman force—hence each and all 
preferred the chances of an unsuccessful resistance, to the certain 
consequences of inactive submission—hence they had reached 
that state of mind where fear had ceased to act—nam timor 
eventis deterioris abest. 

In such circumstances could even the most cold-blooded _poli- 
tician in Christian Europe— which has so laudably interfered to 
put a stop to the African slave trade—witness with indifference 
the extermination of a whole Christian people, like the inhabit- 
ants of Chios or Ipsara in the first years of the present war, or 
like 50,000 of the Moreots, in consequence of their unsuccessful 
Insurrection at a former period? These are surely grounds for 
sympathy and interest in the Greek cause, independent of chivalry 
or the classics—of the influence of ancient names or the magic of 
Philhellenic anticipations. At the same time we must confess 
that we see no reason why we should be so fastidious on these 
points; why we should so strenuously resist the imputation of lite- 
rary gratitude, to screen political indifference; why we should be so 
ashamed of testifying a little more regard to the Greeks than to 
any other people in similar circumstances of oppression, from the 
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remembrance of the magnificent legacy of knowledge, arts, and 
civilization, which their ancestors bequeathed us; though they 
themselves, alas! share so scantily in their paternal inheritance— 
and why we should be so rigorous in drawing the line of separa- 
tion between the immortal people of ancient Greece and their 
unfortunate descerdants; who, though debased by centuries of 
siavery, speak the same language, evince the same quickness of 
intellect, and display the same capabilities of improvement. 
What gives a value to the discoveries of HERcULANEUM and 
Pompeii beyond the trade price of the marble or the bronze 
which has been dug from their ruins, but the recollections of 
antiquity with which they are associated? And, shall we prize 
more the exhumation of a ruined city, than the resurrection of a 
fallen people? 

The Greek revolution began at a period of general revolution- 
ary agitation in the south of Europe. The year 1820, which 
preceded them, may be called the peculiar era of insurrections— 
the “ annus mirabilis” of political changes. The standard of 
popular revolt against real or alleged abuses of government had, 
been raised from the Pillars of Hercules, and beyond them, to 
the eastern shores of Sicily and Calabria; and in 1821 waved 
over the four kingdoms of the Spanish and Italian peninsulas. 
But the Greeks stood in a relation to their Turkish masters very 
different from that of any other European people to their Chris- 
tian rulers, and their revolt is therefore to be justified on different 
grounds. ‘The Mussulman oppressors, against whom the Greeks 
took up arms, were tyrants of a different race from themselves, 
aud living under a different set of institutions, They were in- 
vaders who had overrun their country without attempting to form 
any political union with them—and who, having gained the 
ascendancy by military violence, only kept them in bondage by 
brute force. ‘The ‘Turk had encamped in Greece, but could 
scarcely be said to have settled, as he continued to rest on his - 
arms, among reluctant slaves ready to assert their freedom when- 
ever he was thrown off his guard. 4 


“ Schiavi siam’, si, ma schiavi ognor frementi.” 


Every thing reminded the Greek that he was a degraded being, 
and that the brand of degradation could only be obliterated in 
blood. ‘The vilest Turk might insult -him—rob him—or even 
kill him—with a great chance of impunity, or at the risk of only 
a small retribution. He could not wear the same dress, paint 
his house with the same colours, carry the same arms, or even 
walk the street with the same air as his Mussulman oppressor. 
Neither his person nor property was protected by any law go 
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which he could appeal on the violation of either; and ‘his wife 
and children might, at any time, be dragged from his dwelling to 
pamper the luxurious indolence, or gratify the brutal lusts of a 
barbarian, who in the wantonness of uncontrouled power, or thé 
pride of unapproachable superiority, mocked his misery and de- 
spised his resentment. ‘Their blood thus went for nothing, their 
fortune was always liable to illegal plunder—they only retained 
their lives, and enjoyed the fruits of their labour by sufferance. 
When the Romans renewed the assertion of their dominion over 
their conquered provinces, they sent a praetor with the fasces and 
the ensigns of justice;* when the ‘Turks renewed their lease of 
provincial tyranny they sent a military raffian with three horse- 
tails, accompanied by a fresh gang of assassins and plunderers. 
The terms on which the Greek rayas were allowed to keep their 
heads on their shoulders, permitted them the exercise of their 
religion; but their most solemn rites were treated with contumely, 
and a profane traffic was made of the places of their clergy. 
The inherent and incorrigible vices of the Turkish character 
the intolerant fanaticism on which their institutions are founded— 
the ignorance which their religious pride guarantees as their na- 
tional inheritance—their treachery, which in treating with infidels, 
becomes a principle of action—their total insensibility to moral 
considerations, and their recklessness of human blood, all tended 
to aggravate the pressure of a yoke, which nothing but military 
force could have kept so long on the necks of the Greek people. 

It would be almost superfluous to enter into any course of 
reasoning to prove that a nation in such a state of oppression can 
owe no allegiance to their tyrants, and that they can break no 
moral obligation by attempting to assert their freedom. 

We shall now proceed to give a short notice of the different 
works whose titles stand at the head of this article, after which, 
passing rapidly over the history of the successful efforts of the 
Greeks during the first years of their struggle, and their subse- 
quent deplorable reverses, before the interference of the great 
powers of Europe in their favour, we shall proceed to detail 
at greater length what has been done for them, or in their names, 
by diplomacy or arms, since that interference. Had our limits 
allowed us, we should have willingly given a more copious sum- 
mary of the events of the first period ;+ as it is, we can only refer 
the reader, who may be desirous of more ample information, to 


* “ Cur in Syracusas,” says a speaker in Livy, “ atque in alias Sicilie Grecas urbes 
pretorem quotannis cum imperio et virgis et securibus mittitis? Nihil aliud profecte 
dicatis, quam armis superatis vos in has leges imposuisse.” 

+ A very clear and well-written resumé of the principal events of the Greek war, 
from its commencement, is given in the North American Review, No. 64, for July last. 
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the books before us. And we venture to hope, that the interest 
which is attached at this moment to the fate of Greece, and the 
importance of the information now given—much of which is new 
to the world—will sufficiently justify us to our readers, for the 
length of our details on the latter period. 

1. The first of these works is by a Greek, Alexander Soutzo, 
who professes to have been an eye-witness of the scenes which he 
describes, but whose connection with them we have been unable 
to trace in the pages of any contemporary author. As his bro- 
ther, Demetrius Soutzo, to whose manes he formally dedicates 
his labours, was one of the four commanders of the Sacred Bat- 
talion which, under Prince Alexander Ipsilanti, raised the stand- 
ard of revolt north of the Danube, (before the rising in the 
Morea,) and perished on the plains of Dragatson, he is likely to 
have obtained authentic information concerning the conduct and 
influence of the Society of the Heteria, whose agent the prince 
was, and of which this sacred corps was.an emanation. ‘The first 
chapter of his book, therefore, which gives an account of the 
primary formation, confidential agents, secret proceedings, and 
revolutionary plots of this association, cannot fail to be read with 
interest. His subsequent narrative of the events of the war in 
Greece ; his portraits of the chiefs who figured on the theatre of 
battles or intrigue; and his descriptions of the local scenery of 


his country, are characterized by considerable vigour of concep- 


tion, and conveyed in elegant and flowing language. We cannot 
say so much for his candour or impartiality as a historian. We 
can forgive a Greek, living among the Philhellenic coteries of 
Paris, for being more inclined to a French than an English alli- 
ance for his country, and we can even surrender to his historical 
vengeance the late Lord High Commissioner of the Ionian 
Islands, who seems to be regarded by the Greeks as the English 
Polyphemus, ready to devour them when they landed on his 
shores. But why does he speak so incessantly of British intrigue, 
and forget so uniformly what British intervention did for his 
country’s cause? ‘This history, beginning with the insurrection 
in Moldavia, closes with the intervention of the Allied Powers by 
the treaty of London. 

The five other books, whose titles stand at the head of this 
article, are written by Frenchmen, who, of late, have taken a 
greater interest in Greek affairs than the people of this country, 
whose attachment to Greece and respect for Philhellenes seem 
never to have recovered the blow which they received by the ex- 
plosion of the Greek loan and steam-boat affair. 

2. The “ History of the Siege of Missolonghi” must, in all 
future ages, be read with admiration, sympathy, and melancholy 
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interest; and, we are ready to acknowledge, that M. Fabre, 
though not personally acquainted with the events which he de- 
scribes, has given the narrative of the heroic efforts and harrow- 
ing privations of the Greek garrison with considerable spirit and 
effect. 

3. The Mémoires sur la Gréce, by M. Raybaud, is, without 
exception, the best book which any of the French Philhellenes 
have published on the subject of the Greek revolution. M. Ray- 
baud, who had been an officer in the French army immediately 
before the peace of 1814, was among the first of the military 
foreigners who proceeded to the Morea with an offer of his sword 
to the Greek patriots. He sailed from Marseilles with Prince 
Mavrocordato, on the 18th of July, 1821, on board a Hydriote 
vessel, which, besides the prince and our author, carried to the 
succour of the insurgents five other French officers, three Pied- 
montese, and about seventy Greeks, hastening from France, Ger- 
many, or Italy, to join their countrymen in their glorious struggle. 
Having landed in the Morea before the siege of ‘Tripolitza, he 
gives a detailed account of the operations which led to its surren- 
der, as well as the other events of the first and second campaign. 
Nothing can be more interesting than the details with which we 
are thus furnished respecting the first great successes of the in- 
surgents, and every one of his readers must regret that M. Ray- 
baud’s narrative should close with the end of 1822, leaving us for 
subsequent events to far less instructive and trustworthy guides. 

4. M. Jourdain is, likewise, a French officer, (a captain in the 
navy,) who has given us “ Historical and Military Memoirs on 
the Events of the Greek Revolution.” He entered in the service 
of Greece in the spring of 1822, a year later than his countryman 
abovementioned. He was employed in a greater variety of 
affairs, and continues his narrative till the Treaty of Intervention. 
One portion of his book details facts known but to himself, be- 
cause it describes his own proceedings in a mission with which he 
was intrusted to the Congress of Verona, which he was not al- 
lowed to approach, and in a treaty which he concluded with the 
Knights of St. John of Jerusalem. As his account of this last 
affair is, according to the phrase of the newspapers, “ exclusive,” 
and, as the series of transactions which, with unsuspecting sim- 
plicity, he describes, forms one of the most amusing episodes in 
the annals of the Greek Revolution—an episode, besides, which 
cannot find a place elsewhere, as it had no more influence on the 
result of the piece, than the intrigue of the pious Aineas with 
Dido on the settlement of the Trojans in Italy—we shall make 
no apology for alluding to it here, in our short notice of his book. 

The Greek government being repulsed, in the person of their 
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agent, by the Holy Alliance, and being extremely in want of 
money, (as they were not favourites with Jews or Christians of 
the Stock Exchange, who never allow classical recollections to 
influence their contracts,) M. Jourdain looked about for a politi- 
cal and financial ally, and discovered the Sovereign Order of St. 
John of Jerusalem. This once illustrious corporation, which had 
scarcely been heard of in Europe for the last five-and-twenty 
years, and was supposed to be as extinct as the Saxon Heptarchy, 
could still, it would appear, gather together its office-bearers, 
make political treaties, effect cessious of territory, and deal with 
islands as lavishly as the Knight of La Mancha. 

Without a fortress, or a field, or a foot of ground, or a gun, or 
a sailor, or a soldier, or a shilling, they offered their offensive and 
defensive alliance to the struggling commonwealth of Greece. 
This sovereign, religious, and hospitable order, with its chancel- 
lor, grand prior, and commander, met in capitulary assembly, 
not in the chapter-hall of one of its ancient castles, but in a gar- 
ret in Paris, and agreed to nominate a plenipotentiary to treat 
with our author, the accredited envoy of the Greek government. 
A plenipotentiary with a great host of titles was accordingly ap- 
pointed, who, having exchanged his full powers with the Greek 
representative, contracted on the 25d July, 1823, in the name of 
the Holy and Undivided ‘Trinity, an offensive and defensive al- 
liance with the upstart republic. “ The Sovereign Order,” en- 
titled to its rank by eight centuries of glory, assumed the right of 
patronage, and in the first article of the treaty solemnly recog- 
nized “ the independence of the Greek nation.” The “ high 
contractipg parties” then declared, in the second article, an 
alliance offensive and defensive ‘‘ against all infidel powers.” In 
the sixth article they agreed to look out for islands, or to con- 
quer territory, to furnish dominions to the party which was 
still unprovided with such an attribute of sovereignty. The 
Knights, on their part, generously consented to permit the free 
exercise of the Greek religion in the dominions which the Greeks 
might procure them, and even to admit these heretics of the 
Eastern Schism to the honour of knighthood in their Catholic 
association. In return for an engagement, on the part of the 
Greeks, to hand them over an island on which to plant their 
standard, the other “ high contracting party” surrendered all its 
claims on the peninsula of the Morea and the great island of Negro- 
pont, which the Order had not possessed for four hundred years. 
Nay, besides this generous cession and patronising recognition, 
the plenipotentiary of the Knights consented to assist the strug- 
gling republic with a subsidy of £160,000, to be advanced by 
separate instalments at different stages, in the execution of the 
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treaty. But how was this subsidy to be got? Was it to be 
granted from the treasury of the Order? No! for they frankly 
acknowledged that they had no money. Was it to be obtained 
from any of the states of Europe? No! for none of these states 
would give them a farthing to assist the Order itself, far less to 
subsidize rebels. Was it to be got by a loan on the credit of the 
Order? No!—for obsolete titles, and musty records, are not 
considered as good securities on the stock-exchange. Still, how- 
ever, the hocus pocus by which this money was to be conjured 
into the coffers of the Order was to be a loan, and nothing but a 
loan. In whose name and on what guarantee?. Why, in the 
name and on the security of the Greeks themselves! In other 
words, the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem were to grant a sub- 
sidy to the Greeks out of the produce of a loan concluded by the 
Greeks—secured on the credit of the Greeks, and to be re- 
deemed, if ever redeemed at all, out of the revenues of the Greek 
islands which the Greeks engaged to conquer for their patronising 
allies. The whole sum to be thus raised was to be 10,000,000 
francs, or about 400,000/. sterling, out of which the Knights were 
to pocket the lion’s share of 6,000,000 francs, leaving the re- 
mainder to the Greeks, who had procured the whole! 

When this treaty was concluded, our author and diplomatic 
agent, M. Jourdain, set out to Greece with the result, accompa- 
med by an ambassador from the ‘‘ Capitular Assembly” of the 
Order, appointed to arrange with the Greek government the details 
of measures consequent on the new alliance, and to survey the 
islands on which they were first to plant their banners. This 
gentleman carried with him, like other great plenipotentiaries, 
two sets of instructions, one very secret, and the other of course 
exhibitable on proper occasions. ‘The former, which is now pub- 
lished, lets us into the mystery of the intended fraud, and discloses 
the opinion which the knaves entertained of each other.. Their 
diplomatic agent is reminded, that “ the Greeks being a cunning, 
clever, false, and faithless people,” he must be on his guard against 
them. He is requested to hold up to admiration the grandeur of 
the “ Order,” and the benefits of its alliance, while he himself is 
desired to recollect that they have neither money, nor credit, nor 
territory, nor ships, nor knights, nor soldiers, nor sailors! 

But this was not the only envoy whom the “‘ Order” employed 
in consequence of the favourable state of their affairs, created by 
their new connection. Impatient to realize alone the advantages 
of a partnership so dishonest, they despatched another plenipoten- 
tiary to London to conclude a bargain for themselves, by which 
they might cheat, not only the English loan-contractors, but their 
Greek allies. The whole project was, however, blown up after 
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the publication of a prospectus, and a list of subscribers to the 
loan; which in the new London edition of the treaty was to be for 
15,000,000 of francs instead of 10,000,000. Thus ended the 
political alliance between the classic government of Greece and 
the “ sovereign, military, and religious order” of Malta, which 
began and terminated in a transaction deeply embued with fraud 
and knavery—a transaction which presumed more upon the stock 
of English gullibility than any other swindle of that swindling pe- 
riod, and which, did it not cast a painful discredit on a good 
cause, would furnish, by its solemn forms and diplomatic jargon, 
a better topic for ridicule than any of the manceuvres of the 
Cacique of Poyais or the governor of Barataria. 

Of the two remaining works at the head of this Article, we have 
scarcely left ourselves room to say any thing. That of M. Raffe- 
nel (or at least some portion of it) has the merit of being the first 
history of the Greek insurrection published among our neigh- 
bours, but has scarcely any other merit than priority of publica- 
tion or minuteness of detail. The four volumes of M. Pouque- 
ville (whose former work, “ Voyage de la Gréce,” has been already 
noticed in a previous number of this Journal) are of a more am- 
bitious character, and display abilities of a higher order. His 
book communicates interesting details of the history of Greece 
and conduct of its chieftains, from 1740, or the earliest perceptible 
beginnings of Greek independence, to the success of the revolu- 
tion in 1823. We regret, however, to say, that though full of in- 
formation, it has many drawbacks. The exaggeration of his 
statements gives us often reason to question his veracity, and the 
inflation of his style affords us more than reason to censure his 
taste. His affected display of inaccurate learning, where facts 
only are required—his pedantic allusions to antiquity on the most 
trifling occasion—his ill-placed sentimentality and ambitious con- 
ceit—make it painful to read a work which otherwise would be 
perused with pleasure, evincing, as it does, the erudition of the 
scholar and the industry of the historian, in the recital of facts and 
events which the author had peculiar opportunities of knowing or 
studying with effect. 

The first year of the war, (detailed in these works,) though 
marked by atrocities on both sides, was eminently successful on 
the part of the Greeks. In the course of a month from the com- 
mencement of the insurrection, the Turks in the Morea were 
driven into the fortresses or walled towns, and blockaded by un- 
disciplined and half-armed bands of peasants and mountaineers. 
In the course of the summer and autumn the garrisons of Nava- 
rin and Monembasia, or Napoli di Malvoisie, were obliged to 
capitulate. Tripolitza, the capital of the peninsula, defended. by 
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10,000 Turkish and Albanian soldiers, and containing within its 
walls nearly 30,000 Mussulmans, was taken by assault, and af- 
forded immense treasures to the rapacious Greek chiefs. Deme- 
trius Ipsilanti, Prince Mavrocordato, and other Fanariots joined 
the cause. The islands of Hydra, Spezzia, and [psara, converted 
their mercantile vessels into a little warlike navy, and, besides 
blockading some of the Turkish ports, gained great successes at 
sea, having on one occasion pursued and burnt a Turkish seventy- 
four-gun ship with 1200 men on board. Beyond the Morea the 
Greeks were likewise triumphant, having taken Missolonghi, and 
even besieged Athens. ‘Towards the end of the year an attempt 
was made to organise further resistance, and to secure the fruits 
of victory, by the establishment of a regular government. 

The second campaign scarcely yielded to the first in the im- 
portance of its results. ‘The Acropolis of Corinth was taken, 
though afterwards recaptured; and an army of about 30,000 
men, under Dramali Pacha, which attempted to penetrate into 
the Morea, was cut to pieces or dispersed. Navupwia, the Gi- 
braltar of the Peloponnesus, (to raise the siege of which was one 
of the objects of this ill-fated expedition,) fell, towards the end of 
the year, into the hands of the Greeks. ‘The Acropolis of Athens 
had . previously surrendered; and Missolonghi had gallantly re- 
pulsed a large Turkish force from its walls. Everywhere the 
Greeks gained advantages over the Turks at sea during the 
course of this year, making prizes of Turkish merchantmen, and 
even attacking the largest ships of the line. Thus, at the end.of 
the second campaign, the Morea had been cleared of the enemy, 
with the exception of Patras and one of the smaller fortresses, 
which were closely blockaded. Continental Greece was likewise 
in the power of its native inhabitants, and the little squadrons of 
the islands had set at defiance the whole naval force of the 
Turkish empire. Against these successes the Turks could place 
no countervailing advantage but the horrible massacre of Scio. 

In the third campaign no remarkable success was gained by the 
Greeks, though no ground was lost, and but for the internal 
divisions of the chiefs, which increased in proportion as external 
danger was removed, the independence of Greece might have 
been placed beyond the reach of danger. Another national. as- 
sembly distinguished the commencement of this year, and other 
provisions were made, without success, for carrying on a regular 
government. Had a government capable of directing the re- 
sources of the insurrection then been established, long years of 
war and blood might have been spared. Such a government 
could have disposed of nearly two hundred small men of war, 
which had already destroyed three Turkish line-of-battle ships 
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and a frigate. It would have been served by nearly 15,000 of the 
most expert sailors in Europe. It could have sent into the field 
nearly 30,000 troops, as good at least as their antagonists, drawn 
from a population which had killed in battle, or by assassination, 
nearly 190,000 Turks, and it could have secured to itself the 
possession of the Morea, Eubcea, Livadia, Western Greece, and 
nearly all the islands of the Archipelago, which had been nearly 
if not altogether cleared of the oppressor. 

In the fourth year of the revolution, the Greeks, though still in 
neurly the same condition as to political organization, presented 
to Europe, by the very continuance of their struggle, a more in- 
viting prospect of ultimate success, and attracted sympathy and 
confidence from all quarters. Though, unfortunately, the pa- 
triotism of the people began to languish, by misdirection or inac- 
tion, and the rapacity and dissensions of the chieftains to be 
developed with more dangerous force as they were displayed on 
a more extended theatre, this sympathy and confidence for some 
time continued. Now was the golden era for stock speculations 
and Phil-hellenic missions,—for loan-contractors and _ constitu- 
tion-mongers,—for military adventurers running after classical 
commissions, and philanthropic projectors prolonging the reign 
of anarchy,—for infidels preaching religious crusades, and Jews 
taking an interest in Christianity. ‘Though the numerous com- 
mittees of assistance formed in Europe, and the multitude of 
persons who proceeded to Greece, was gratifying and cheering, 
as showing the general sympathy in a persecuted cause, yet no- 
thing could be more useless, misdirected, or absurd than the 
suggestions and interference of some of the parties. While the 
Turks stili held unreduced garrisons in the country, and threat- 
ened to overwhelm it with the swarms of barbarians from Africa 
and Asia, one projector seemed to think that the chief want of 
the Greeks was a newspaper to record their victories,—forget- 
ting, as a rude chieftain afterwards observed, that “ the battle of 
Marathon was won before a newspaper was in existence.” Some 
legislative apostles took in charge the Greek judicial system, and 
msisted on the immediate necessity of trial by jury, when the 
nation ought only to have heard of trial by battle. Others went 
provided with schemes for establishing a permanent system of 
finance for the new state, when all its resources consisted in the 
plundered booty hoarded by its chiefs, and the deserted territory 
liable to be overrun by its enemies. One enlightened friend of 
humanity proposed to fight the Turks with bibles and primers— 
with broad-brims and Lancastrian schools. 


“1 am much disappointed,” says Colonel Stanhope in a letter, dated 
Missolonghi, February, 1824, ‘ at your not having persuaded the 
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Quakers to send out some schoolmasters. Had I at my disposal three 
well-qualified persons of this description, I would spread the Lancas- 
trian system as far as the Grecian conquests have extended.” ‘‘ With 
the press and the Bible,” he adds, “‘ the whole mind of Greece may be 
put in labour.” 


At another time, the colonel runs wild on the’ establishment and 
importance of posts and post-offices in a country where there 
was scarcely a road, and where few of the people could read or 
write. Hence we have such urgent demands, in the same corre- 
spondence, for founts of types and barrels of gunpowder,—for 
cannons and codes of law,—for New Testaments and case-shot, 
—for school-books and field artillery,—for printing-presses and 
Congreve rockets. 

Agents like these were not fit for the crisis, and could have 
done little good to any cause; but among the vain, the hypo- 
critical, or the interested, who flocked to Greece at this period, 
we find one immortal name, whose renown at least promised to 
be useful; we mean, of course, Lord Byron, who atoned for his 
juvenile scorn of the Greek people, “ the hereditary bondsmen,” 
by sacrificing his life for their resurrection. ‘Tired with pleasure 
and praise, the voluptuous Don Juan begirt himself for hard- 
ships which Childe Harold did not court—resolved ‘to sharpen 
the edge of his enjoyments by tempering it in perils—and sought 
to heighten the lustre of his poetic crown by reflected light from 
the warrior’s helmet. While he lived, it was necessary for him to 
live in the eye of the world, and Greece, deserted by the Holy 
Alliance, offered him the best stage for his exhibition. But 
though nothing could be more romantic than his expedition, pro- 
bably nothing could have been more inefficient than his exertions. 
During the four or five months which he devoted to the cause ‘in 
the [onian islands or at Missolonghi, he talked and disputed, and 
reasoned on the state of Greece—wrote letters to factious chiefs— 
hired and discharged Souliot attendants—laughed at Mr. Jeremy 
Bentham and the Phil-hellenes—prepared for an expedition. to 
Lepanto, which was always deferred—rode out, smoked cigars, 
and wrote verses. But during the whole of this interval, he did 
literally nothing for Greek independence. Indeed it seems to 
us extremely doubtful whether he ever could have performed 
any substantial service, or acquired any lasting glory in such a 
cause. ‘Though his lyre was powerful, it was strung only for 
England—and to move the rude countrymen of Orpheus, it must 
have sounded the language of that rock-moving bard. In jom- 
ing the factious bands, by whose co-operation alone he could 
execute any military enterprise—bands led by chiefs who could 
not appreciate his talents or respect his authority—he fell ito a 
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chaos whiere his voice could not have been heard. He was nei- 
ther a Hercules to frighten the kleftic capitani, nor a prince to 
impose upon the intriguing primates, nor a military leader to 
inspire confidence into the ignorant soldier. He could neither 
head an army nor drill a company. The greedy members of the 
government looked upon him merely as the dispenser of the 
Greek Joan, and his own mutinous Souliots bestowed upon him 
their rapacious idolatry only so long as they considered him a 
large sack of Spanish piastres.* 

‘Towards the end of this year, in which the Greeks gained some 
advantages at sea, without losing any thing by land on the con- 
tinent, (though Ipsara was converted into a heap of ruins,) the 
executive and the legislative bodies, under the influence of the 
faction of the capitani and of the islands, came to blows, and the 
military party being overpowered, several of the chiefs (among 
the rest Colocotroni) were imprisoned, with the intention of trying 
and executing them. Notwithstanding these dissensions, the 
independence and the tranquillity which the Morea and conti- 
nental Greece generally enjoyed, had produced a sensible im- 
provement on the state of the country. Justice was administered 
with a certain degree of impartiality—violence was checked—the 
peasants had returned to their homes and again began to cultivate 
their fields. 

This year, however, must be allowed to have seen the last 
of the unaided successes of the Greeks, for though the noble 
defence of Missolonghi, from the summer of 1825 to the spring 
of 1826, may be said to have been equivalent to any former 
victory, Greek affairs began rapidly to decline. The new enemy 
who now appeared in the field was more terrible than any 
former assailant whom the Greeks had encountered, while their 
powers of resistance had been weakened by a decline in their 
patriotic enthusiasm, by dissensions between the members of the 
government and the legislature, and by a civil war between the 
faction of the islands and the continental chiefs. Ibrahim Pasha 
landed in the Morea in the spring of this year, with an army of 
20,000 disciplined troops, commanded by European officers, and 
provided with every kind of military means. This army, renewed 
or increased by reinforcement, never left the country till he capi- 
tulated for its evacuation with the French general in 1828. 
Though he met with a brave resistance in the capture of Navarin, 
the Egyptian chief encountered few obstacles in overcoming the 
rest of the peninsula. Missolonghi, which had been besieged in 


* See Count Gamba’s Narrative of Lord Byron’s last Journey to Greece.—Cal. 
Stanhope’s Letters, &c, &c. 
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the summer of this year, by an army of 14,000 men, under Kiu- 
tachi Pasha, a commander of great reputation, did not surrender 
till his army had been strengthened by a reinforcement of 10,000 
men from Ibrahim, commanded by that Pasha in person, assisted 
by French engineer officers. The alarm which these discouraging 
events inspired, and the hopeless weakness to which the govern- 
ment was reduced, by the insubordination of the troops and the 
dissension of the chiefs, was such, that some of the most intelligent 
members of the executive proposed to place their struggling 
cause under English protection—a proposition which met with 
a most unaccountable protest from two persons of the name of 
Roche and Washington, who being sent as agents for the distri- 
bution of charitable funds, by committees of their countrymen in 
France and the United States, assumed, in the masquerade of the 
moment, and amid the general confusion of every kind of autho- 
rity, the character of political patrons and diplomatic missionaries. 

In the latter months of the year 1826, and the commencement 
of 1827, the seventh year of the war, the Greeks made consider- 
able efforts to raise the siege of Athens, which had been invested 
after the fall of Missolonghi, but no decisive advantage was ob- 
tained. The fleet, however, as usual, was successful in its attack 
on the ill-managed squadrons of the enemy. The arrival of two 
Englishmen, Lord Cochrane and General Church—the one nomi- 
nated High Admiral and the other Generalissimo, at the commence- 
ment of the seventh campaign, failed in producing the anticipated 
effect on the operations of the war;—and whatever may be said 
by some of the more ardent Phil-hellenes, the situation of Greece, 
immediately before the treaty of intervention, was deplorable, if 
not altogether hopeless. The Egyptian chief occupied with his 
Arabs and Nubians the whole of the Morea, with the exception 
of Nauplia, where the shadow of the Greek government resided. 
He had placed garrisons, well supplied with arms, warlike stores, 
and provisions, in each of its fortresses, and he daily expected 
large reinforcements from Egypt, to enable him to extend the 
sphere of his pillage, devastation and butcheries, beyond the Morea. 
Some guerilla parties took refuge in the mountains, but could 
not descend into the plain to narrow his operations or to resist his 
progress. The executive government, if such it could be called, 
was cooped up in its last remaining fortress, expecting an attack 
from Ibrahim, and suffering duress by rebel Greek chiefs—the 
victim of domestic faction—perhaps doomed to be the captive of 
foreign oppressors. Their Lord High Admiral and Generalis- 
simo could do little for the defence of the country in the absence 
of any central authority, and in the midst of general confusion. 
The produce of the loans being exhausted, the influence of the 
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executive was at an end. Foreign intrigue, which had perhaps 
promoted the fall of Athens, and which was always sure to suc- 
ceed in that demoralized region, if it came armed with the spell 
of money, was busy in stirring up parties against each other, and 
in fomenting intestine disorders, that it might lead to the surrender 
of the last strong hold of Greek independence, and thereby cut 
off all pretence for European interference. 

The military vagabonds in possession of the different batteries 
of Nauplia were ready to fire on each other, and had actually 
cannonaded the town. The sultan, perceiving the evils which had 
resulted from divided command, had relieved the son of the Pasha 
of Egypt from the presence of the Capitan Pasha, and had given 
him the sole direction of the war against the rebels by sea and 
land. ‘The forces already in the Peloponnesus, and the expedition 
expected from Egypt, afforded the hope that resistance would be 
overpowered, and the country reduced or depopulated in a single 
campaign, and thus that his Highness would be freed from the 
importunities of the Christian powers im behalf of the insurgents.* 


* That we may not be thought to exaggerate the gloom which hung over the pros-’ 
pects of Greece at this period, we shall wake no apology for quoting a description of 
its situation by a Phil-hellene, (since dead,) M. Becker, the son of General Becker, 
who traversed the country, and was in Nauplia towards the end of August, 1827 :— 
“‘ Tableau de la Gréce en 1827,” (published in the Revue Francaise, No. 9, May, 1829.) 

“ The hope of the Greeks in powerful protectors being deceived, they had begun to 
think of nothing but their private interests. Every one endeavoured to give himself 
some importance, to seize upon something, in order to have, at the moment of the final 
triumph of the Turks, the means of treating with the conqueror upon good conditions, 
Thus Gouras had wished to remain master of Athens, Grivas took possession of the 
upper fort of Nauplia, and Photomara took the lower, while the Hydriots separated 
themselves from the rest of the fleet. The chiefs of the English party were still in- 
triguing; after having renounced independence, they wished a hospodarship, and 
Ziami aspired to be hospodar. He had assisted Captain Hamilton, in order to find in 
him a protector in time of need, but he was afraid that the military chiefs would oppose 
his views, Colonel Fabvier, in particular, who had always been at the head of the par- 
tizans of absolute independence, and of a federative government, stood in his way. 
He therefore persuaded Hamilton to place at the head of the army a generalissimo 
who might direct the operations, and the opinions of the troops towards the object 
which England wished to effect. General Church was in consequence chosen. It was 
believed that he would have some ascendancy over the Greek chiefs, because the 
greater part of them had been formerly under his orders, in a regiment formed at 
Zante; Fabvier, being sent to Athens, was detained there indefinitely. Lord Coch- 
rane, too, had been announced for more than a year, and was expected as the Saviour 
of Greece. He at last arrived. A national assembly was convoked at Egina; it no- 
minated Count Capo d’Istrias President of Greece, Cochrane, High Admiral, and 
Church, Generalissimo of the Forces. A provisional commission, composed of three 
members, held the executive power till the arrival of the president. The English pre- 
sented to the Greeks their new chiefs as tutelar genii, who, with a touch of the ring, 
were about to save them. Ten thousand men were brought together to try the fortune 
of their new foreign commanders, but a handful of Turkish cavalry was sufficient to 
put to flight this army, the most numerous which the Greeks had ever collected since 
the beginning of the insurrection, The garrison of the Acropolis, despairing of suc- 
cours, then offered to capitulate. It obtained a capitulation by the intercession of 
Admiral de Rigny. The Greeks had afterwards the effrontery to accuse the Admiral 
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The important and memorable act of European diplomacy, the 
Treaty of London, which put an end to this state of things by. 
throwing the weight of three squadrovs into the scale of the 
Greeks, was hastened both by the report of their increasing dis- 
sensions within, and the knowledge of their formidable dangers 
from without ; for strong apprehensions were entertained by the 
allied negotiators in England, and by the allied ambassadors at 
Constantinople, that if the signature of that treaty had been much 
longer delayed, or had been postponed till the arrival of the new 
grand expedition preparing in the port of Alexandria, there might 
not be a government existing in Greece, to accept its mediation, 
or to comply with its provisions. The policy of this unprece- 
dented measure, on which so much has been spoken and written 
by statesmen and publicists, we shall not at present discuss. But 
without entering into any examination of the treaty, or discussing 
the general principles of interference which it implies,.we may be 
permitted to make one remark which has always appeared to us 
to be decisive of the question. The positive duty of prevent- 
ing the effusion of blood by the sword, or checking the excesses 
of political oppression when in our power, being only limited by 
the danger of producing greater evils by our intervention, than 
might have occurred had we allowed violence and inhumanity to 
pursue their unobstructed course (as in the case of the boy re- 
lieved from punishment by the Knight of La Mancha in the wood, 
only to receive a more cruel flogging at home), the objectors must 
show, either that the counterbalancing mischiefs of interference in 
this particular instance threatened to be greater than its benefits, 
or that the example was liable to become a precedent for unjus- 
tifiable tampering with the relations of sovereign and subject im: 
other instances, where the circumstances did not warrant a simi- 
lar interposition. ‘To the former class of objectors we need only 
reply by pointing to the ruins of Ipsara and recalling the massa- 
cres of Scio, which were to have been repeated in the Morea, and 


of having sold Athens. The English did not fail to give countenance to so ridiculous a 
report ; they were jealous of having had no part in the negotiation, and of an act of: 
humanity they made an affair of interest. Cochrane having lost all respect, went to 
cruize with some vessels before Alexandria. This expedition only served to prove that 
he was not master of the crews of his own ships. After this nothing remaiued to be 
done. Succours and promises from abroad had been nothing but a last illusion, and 
the cause of the Greeks appeared for ever lost.” 

M. Becker observes, that the two chiefs in possession of the forts had cannonaded 
the town, and killed some fifty persons—that they had fired on the troops of Coloco- 
troni—that Grivas, suspected of a design to deliver up the place to Ibrahim, was de- 
clared a rebel by the provisional commission, and crdered to surrender, but refused— 
that the disputes between the chiefs, and the plunder which they committed, had driven 
about four thousand of the inhabitants out of the city, who preferred the tender mer- 
cies of the infidel to the cruelties and exactions of their own military leaders. 
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in every district and island of Greece. To the latter we may 
say, that- when a whole people have risen on their conquerors, 
whom, whether right or wrong, they think their oppressors, and 
when they have maintained themselves in a state of insurrection 
FOR SIX OR SEVEN YEARS, without an offer of submission or com- 
promise, there can be little danger, from any foreign aid given to 
the establishment of their independence, that wars of intervention 
will be hastily undertaken, or revolt against lawful authority mis 
chievously encouraged. Such a length of resolute and united re- 
sistance absolves the crime of rebellion, whatever was its original 
taint or justification. 

Before we enter into a detail of the strange diplomatic trans- 
actions and proceedings which followed the conclusion of the 
treaty of London——transactions hitherto but partially disclosed 
and imperfectly known—transactions which must soon come under 
the notice of the British Parliament, while they are destined to 
form one of the most singular chapters in the annals of modern 
times, on which. we are enabled to give unpublished information 
from sources, the official nature of which our diplomatic readers 
will be best able to appreciate, we must take a short retrospect of 
the anterior negotiations in which this treaty originated. 

Although the congress of Verona had resisted the application 
of the deputies sent from Greece in 1822, denying them even the 
privilege of coming within the walls of the city, honoured with its 
august presence, and allowiug them to remain two or three months 
at Ancona, without even the shadow of an answer; although the 
Emperor Alexander, whom they supposed their friend, had so- 
lemnly renounced all connection with their interests, and haughtily 
declined either to admit them into his presence or to dismiss 
them from his door; and although England, by her conduct in the 
Ionian islands, had appeared to discourage every effort of the 
Greek people to assert their independence, yet the cause of 
Greece had. begun even at that early period to occupy the atten- 
tion of the Northern autocrat, and to be pressed by him upon his 
allies, with a view to its permanent adjustment. The only deter- 
mination which was adopted at the congress of Verona was, that 
the Greek question, whenever it came to be discussed, should be 
one of the Alliance, and not of Russia alone; and that no inde- 
pendent existence should be demanded for the Greek people. 
When the insurrection had gained consistency by the establish- 
ment of a government in Greece, the Emperor Alexander not 
only pressed the necessity of an accommodation with the insur- 
gents on the part of the Porte, but made specific proposals of inter- 
ference, similar in several respects to the stipulations in the proto- 
col of St. Petersburgh, April, 1826, and the treaty of London, July, 
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1827. In a memorial presented by Russia to the allied courts, 
so early as the winter of 1823, the emperor expressed his views 
for the pacification of Greece, and urged the necessity of it, from 
considerations affecting his own government in particular, and the 
interests of Europe in general, declaring that effective negotia- 
tions for that object could not be undertaken too soon, nor pur- 
sued too zealously. If this great point were settled, and the ques- 
tion of the Greek insurrection disposed of, his imperial majesty, 
who had had no mission at Constantinople since the year 1821, 
engaged to send an ambassador immediately to settle the subjects 
of his separate misunderstanding with the sultan. ‘The earnest- 
ness of the court of St. Petersburgh is evident from the following 
passage of the above memorial. 

«Russia cannot see with indifference the prolongation of a state of 
things in the East, which interrupts her relations with the Levant, 
paralyses her trade, and affects her dearest interests. ‘The other allied 
courts, it is true, have not the same reasons for interfering, but would 
it be consistent with true policy, and that generosity which is its first 
attribute, to refrain from putting an end to the evils under which both 
Greece and Turkey are labouring? ‘These powers regard it as a sacred 
duty to unite in preserving the general peace, but while the struggle 
between the Porte and Greece continues, while revolutions and anarchy 
are perpetrated in that quarter, this peace, the object of such just solici- 
tude, can neither be real nor complete. It cannot be so physically, for the 
struggle appears far from being terminated; it cannot be so morally, 
for this same contest maintains in the public mind of Europe a disquie- 
tude, the existence of which is a real danger.” 

The emperor then calls upon his allies to interfere, upon the 
same principles, or from the same motives, as those on which they 
acted in putting an end to the revolutions of Naples, Piedmont, 
and Spain. He in fact proposes that in this case they should 
sanction an insurrection, in order to quiet the revolutionary spirit, 
or prevent future revolutions, and to remove from themselves a 
reproach which would be fatal to their security; namely, that of 
replacing a Christian people under a barbarous infidel yoke, and 
of thus showing an equal regard to Mahometanism and Chris- 
tianity. The autocrat, after these observations, submits to his 
allies his plan of pacification, which proceeds on the supposition 
that the sultan will never consent to recognize the entire. poli- 
tical independence of the Greeks, and that the Greeks will never 
consent to replace themselves under Turkish despotism, as exer- 
cised before the war. In order, therefore, not to excite the repug- 
nance of the Turk, he takes as a model a kind of dominion al- 
ready existing in the ‘Turkish empire, namely, that of the pro- 
vinces on the Danube, and proposes principalities or hospodar- 
ships in Greece, as in Moldavia and Wallachia. ‘Three princi- 
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palities are indicated by the. position of the Greek territory, 
the first comprehending Thessaly, Bueotia, Attica, and the rest of 
Eastern Greece; the second, Epirus, Acarnania, and Western 
Greece ;. and the third, the Morea, or Southern Greece, and the 
island of Candia. The islands in the Archipelago would be sub- 
jected toa kind of municipal government, independent of Greece ; 
similar in some respects to that which they have enjoyed for ages. 
The Porte would still preserve her sovereiguty over these states, 
after the new arrangement, and would receive from themaa sti- 
pulated tribute; but would not be authorized to send pashas or 
governors. ‘Their trade would be entirely free—all employments, 
civil and military, would be held by natives—they would have 
their own flag, and would be represented at the Porte by the 
patriarch who would enjoy for this ‘purpose the same rights as a 
foreign ambassador. ‘lhe Turkish dominion, so far as it was to 
be maintained, would be presetved by garrisousf certain places, 
confined for subsistence within a circle bé ich the troops 
would not be allowed to forage. . As sotng apprehension seems 
to have been entertained that the Turkish government would not 
be very quick-sighted in perceiving the benefits, or very eager im - 
submitting to the humiliation of this arrangement, the memorial 
enters largely into the reasons why it ought to be adopted of 
the part of the sultan. His tributes would be better paid, and 
his authority would be less contested by the rebellious movements 
of such pashas as that of Epirus. Principalities, with limited 
submission to the Porte, would be no novelty to the empire, and 
the admissien of foreign interference was likewise no novelty. 
On the other hand, the Greeks could not be supposed to object. ° 
They had now concluded their third campaign with success, but 
if the coutest were continued, there was still a,danger of their 
final overthrow. If they adopted the proposition, their trade 
would be free, and they would acquire every means of securing 
their repose, and extending their prosperity by wise and salutary 
laws. ‘Even, however, thouga they might make objections,” the 
memorial adds, in the peculiar spirit of the emperor, “ the allied - 
courts could not recognize their entire independence, without 
deviating from those maxims which have established the safety 
of Europe.” 

This representation was pressed on the chief governments of 
Europe towards the beginning of 1824, two years before the death 
of the Emperor Alexander, and the Porte was constantly solicited 
by the ambassadors of the Christian powers to enter into some 
accommodation with its revolted Greek provinces. Negotiations 
meanwhile for a more effective iuterference went on slowly, as 
Austria was opposed to the measure, and the Greeks, so far as 
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they were made acquainted with it, denounced its conditions. ‘The 
following campaigns were unsuccessful, and what the Emperor 
had dreaded, to a certain extent took place;—Greece became the 
rendezvous of revolutionists from other countries of Europe. The 
death of the Emperor Alexander brought things to a crisis. As» 
sured that Russia would take the affair into ber own hands, and 
settle her own as well as the Greek quarrel with Turkey, unless 
some arrangement were immediately adopted, Mr. Caming took 
advantage of the accession of the new Emperor, and deputed the 
Duke of Wellington to Petersburgh in the beginning of 1826, 
under pretence of congratulating the Emperor Nicholas, but with 
the real design of arranging the Greek question. ‘The protocol, 
dated April 4th of that year, which was the foundation of the 
treaty of London, was the result. The English government, 
under the direction of Mr. Canning, had interfered with the 
Greek contest before this mission; for on the 18th of’ Fe 
bruary, 1826, srry Neale, our admiral on the Mediterra- 
nean "station, had” regeived a commission to proceed to Lbrahini 
Pasha, and to inform hinr’that the Engiish government would 
¥ew with displeasure, and would’ even juterrupt by its naval force 
a project which he was said to have entertained of exterminating 
the inhabitants of the Morea, or of carrying them off as slaves to 
Egypt. The protocol of St. Petersburgh, though formed with such 
apparent urgency, was not immediately commanicated to the other 
courts of Europe; which continued separately, during the year 
1826, to press upon the Porte the necessity of a pacification of 


Greece. In visiting Paris during the autumn of that year, Mr. 


Canning sounded the French ministry on the subject, but met 
with little cordiality or confidence. Subsequently, the protocol 
was communicated to the courts of Austria and Prussia, with an 
earnest request that they would adopt its resolutions, and enter 
into the proposed alliance. The Emperor of Austria returned 
his definitive answer by Prince Metternich, on the 29th or 30th 
of December, 1826, and the King of Prussia, on the 4th of 
January, 1827. The former, in a note addressed to the English 
and Russian ambassadors at the court of Vienna, (never yet pub- 
lished,) acknowledges the receipt of the protocol of St. Peters 
burgh, thanks the allied courts for their confidential communica- 
tion, and eulogizes the spirit in which their humane project origi- 
nated. Before, however, his Imperial Majesty can actively accede 
to the proposed treaty, he requests additional information on the 
proposed mode of its execution, and takes the opportunity of 
giving his views on the question. “ His Majesty has always ob- 
jected, and still objects, to any interference by force ; to any attack 
on the rights of the Turk, and even to any menace of that power.” 
ug 
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Throughout this document the Greeks are regularly styled insur- 
gents, whom the Porte was called upon to put down if it could. 
It even predicts the dangers which would result from giving counte- 
nance to a system of policy tending to justify insurrection and 
encourage rebellion, by enabling them ‘to triumph. ‘This last 
argument, addressed to the fears of politicians, had often suc- 
ceeded with the late Emperor Alexander, but was lost upon his 
brother Nicholas and the English minister, who had resolved to 
break up the Holy Alliance by destroying the principle of its 
union. Count Bernstorit, the Prussian minister, returned a more 
liberal answer, but declined making his country a party to tht 
treaty, on the ground that she had no immediate contact with 
T urkey, having no fleet in the Mediterranean, and that the Prus- 
sian ambassador might be useful in mediating between the other 
powers and the Porte, in the event of their withdrawing their 
ministers. ‘The negotiations at London between the three courts 
did not commence till the spring of 1827, as some coolness had 
taken place between Mr. Canning and the Court of the Tuile- 
ries, occasioned by his speech on the Portuguese question. But 
so keen did the French government afterwards become in the 
formation and support of the alliance, that His Most Christian 
Majesty has more than once styled himself its chief pillar and 
promoter. 

The treaty (to whose provisions we need net @ow farther 
allude, as they will explain themselves in the sequel), was no 
sooner concluded and ratified, than the contracting parties began 
to act upon it. It was submitted to the Greek government, 
which joyfully acceded to its terms, and to the Turkish, which as 
unequivocally refused them. Two of the contracting parties already 
possessed a considerable naval force in the Levant, ‘which had been 
gloriously employed in the work of humanity—in enforcing on 
belligerents, who knew them not, the rights of civilized warfare, in 
repressing piracy, in aiding the execution of capitulations, in pre- 
venting the repetition of ‘general massacres, and in affording the 
unfortunate victims of barbarous hostility on both sides an an- 
violable asylum. ‘These already useful squadrons it became 
necessary to augment, as their duties were now to be enlarged, 
their influence to be rendered more imposing, aud the chance of 
a collision with the forces of the Porte to be increased. Accord- 
ingly, some additional ships of the line, and other smaller vessels, 
were despatched to the Mediterranea.. on the part of England, 
aud France likewise sent an additional detachment. Both were to 
be joined by the Russian squadron, which passed our shores for 
the Mediterranean in the mouth of August. Secret instructions, 
dated the 12th July, which have never yet been oflicially pub- 
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lished, were sent out to our Admiral, Sir E. Codrington, who 
received them, along with a copy of the treaty which they directed 
him to execute, on ‘the 10th of August. ‘The object of these in- 
structions, so far as they related to an interference with the belli- 
gerents, was to enforce an armistice or suspension of hostilities 
by sea, and to prevent the landing on the coast of continental 
Greece, the Morea, or the neighbouring islands, of any reinforce- 
ment of troops from Asia, the Dardanelles, or Africa. ‘This order 
of course deprived the Egyptian armies or garrisons in the Morea 
of all supplies or assistance from home, and the ‘Turkish troops 
or garrisons north of that peninsula of all reinforcements from 
other parts of the empire by maritime conveyance. Before these 
instructions had been enlarged or explained by the allied ambas- 
sadors at the Porte, to whom the admirals were referred, and 
even before all the allied force which was to carry them into exe- 
cution had reached its destination, a large fleet of Egyptian ships 
of war and transports with troops on board—the expedition so 
long preparing in the port of Alexandria—swept by the island of 
Crete, and the southern shores of the Morea, aud anchored on 
the 9th of September in the bay of Navarin. This reinforcement 
to an army which had already nearly succeeded by massacre, pil- 
lage, and devastation, in exterminating the inhabitants, and de- 
stroying the towns and villages of this portion of Greece, threat- 
ened the qguse of the Greeks with total rum, if the ships were 
allowed to act freely along the coast, to convey troops from one 
part of it to another, and to revictual the fortresses which were now 
again, with one or two exceptions, in the hands of the ‘Turks. 
‘The instructions of the admirals, however, made no provision 
respecting the interruption of communications from one part or 
port of Greece in possession of the Turks to another likewise in 
their possession. Our admiral, for instance, might, had it been 
in his power, have intercepted the Egy ptian fleet i in coming from 
Alexandria to the Isle of Hydra, which was supposed at first to 
be its destination, aud where he had stationed himself to intercept 
it, or to the Morea; but he was not instructed how to deal with 
it if it should proceed from Navarin to Patras. He therefore 
wrote home for information on this point, and being in his origi- 
nal instructions referred to our ambassador at Constantinople for 
any necessary explanation of them, he applied likewise to Mr. 
Stratford Canning for his directions. The latter sent him the re- 

sult of a protocol | of conferences held at Constantinople between 
the three allied ambassadors on the 4th of September, which may 
be regarded as his second set of instructions, and which not ouly 
warranted the allied fleets in stopping g these hostile coast expedi- 
tions from one port to another, but gave them the power of escort- 
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ing safely to their ultimate destination any part of the Egyptian 
or Turkish fleets which should engage to leave Grecce, and to 
return either to Alexandria, the coast of Asia, or the Dardanelles. 
Thus the means of bringing the war on land to a speedy termina- 
nation by enforcing an armistice at sea were completed, in the 
power granted to the admirals, first, of preventing all fresh sup- 
plies from the Turkish dominions without the limits of Greece ; 
secondly, of preventing the naval transport of forces from one 
part of Greece to another; and, lastly, of protecting from any 
Greek attack, any portion of the Turkish forces either naval or 
military which might consent quietly to leave the Greek territory. 
The answer which our ohuleal subsequently received from home, 
dated the 16th of October, was in substance the same as the in- 
structions communicated from Constantinople founded on the 
protocol of the 4th September. As this latter document has 
never yet been published, and is of extreme importance, not only 
from extending the powers of the allied admirals to new points, 
but in fixing provisionally the line of demarcation for the Greek 
commonwealth taken under the allied protection, and which was 
afterwards confirmed at Poros by the same ambassadors, we shall 
make no apology for giving an outline of its chief provisions. It 
is signed by the ambassadors of Great Britain, France, and 
Russia, and consists of seven articles. 


** The first states that the armistice, being refused by the Turks, must 
be enforced by the allied fleets permitting no troops, military stores, or 
ships of war belonging to the Porte to reach Greece. 

“2. The Greeks may be invited to assist the allied squadrons in en- 
forcing a blockade of the ports in which the Turks maintain themselves. 

“« 3. The allied admirals are to adopt the most rigorous measures for 
the repression of piracy. 

‘4. The continental coasts of Greece must be protected from the 
attacks of the Turks along with the adjacent isles. 

“<5. In order to prevent mistakes, the line of coast which comes in 
the range of allied protection is defined to be the whole of the coast of 
continental Greece and the adjacent islands, between the gulf of Volo 
on the east, and round to the mouth of the river Asprospotamos on the 
west, including besides the island of Eubcea or Negropont, Salamis, 
Egina, Poros, Hydra, Spezzia, and the other neighbouring islands, but 
excluding Rhodes, ‘Samos, and Candia.” 


The 7th article, which is extremely important as seeming to 
give a warrant for the battle of Navarin, or at any rate as relating 
to the force there assembled, is as follows :— 


** The admirals shall act with the object of fulfilling the treaty, so as 
to protect, in case of need, every portion of the Egyptian or Turkish 
fleets, which shall engage not to take any part in the existing hostilities, 
favouring, according to this principle, the return either to Alexandria or 
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to Constantinople of every ship of war, Egyptian or Turkish, and every 
transport of either navy having troops on board. As for the Turkish 
and Egyptian ships, which being now in the ports of Navarin and Modon, 
shall obstinately resolve to remain there, they must, as well as the for- 
tresses, run all the chances of war.” 


It was, we may remark by the way, to obviate these chances of 
war, that the allied squadrons on the 20th of October, (a few 
weeks after receiving these instructions), entered the bay of Na- 
varin, TO RENEW THE PROPOSITION FOR THE INFIDEL FORCES 
LEAVING THE Morga, and thus brought on that collision which it 
was their wish to avoid. On receiving the latter instructions, the 
English and French admirals (previous to the arrival of the Rus- 
sian squadron) sent notice to the Ottoman admiral in Navarin 
that they had been ordered to prevent any hostile movement by sea 
against Greece, and they therefore besought him not to attempt 
any. They had afterwards, on the 25th of September, an inter- 
view with the Egyptian admiral, Ibrahim, which took place at his 
ewn request in the presence of his chiefs, assembled by the desire 
of the English commander to witness the transaction, and to in- 
crease its solemnity, At this interview the Ottomans formally 
agreed to an armistice, and the agreement was attested by all the 
chiefs, to whom it was explained, this being considered a more 
binding and impressive manner of making a compact than a 
written convention. The armistice thus concluded, extended 
both to the land and sea forces then in the harbour of Navarin, 
or, in other words, to every part of the expedition lately arrived 
from Egypt, many ships of which were outside the harbour when 
the convention was made. It was to continue in force till Ibra- 
him should receive an answer from the Porte, or from his father, 
directing his future operations; and, if not finally ratified by these 
parties, was to terminate only after due notice to the allied admirals, 
The English and French ships meanwhile were ordered, in ex- 
pectation of the final departure of the Ottomans, to prepare for 
escorting them to Alexandria or the Dardanelles—~so much did 
the allied commanders calculate on the accommodating disposi- 
tion by which their proposals had been received, and on the per- 
fect good faith with which the convention would be kept. An 
answer could not be expected in less than twenty days; but a 
week had scarcely elapsed when a detachment of upwards of forty 
sail of the Egyptian fleet came out from Navarin, and proceeded 
towards the north. Notice of this event being communicated to 
Admiral Codrington, who after the conclusion of the armistice 
had unsuspectingly gone to Zante, the admiral in the Asia, assisted 
only by two smaller vessels (the Talbot and Zebra), got a-head of 
them, and prepared to oppose their entrance into the gulf of Patras. 
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On this the commander of the detachment asked permission to 
enter Patras, but was refused and reminded in terms of indig- 
nation of his breach of faith in leaving Navarin after the armis- 
tice, the solemn conclusion of which he had himself witnessed. That 
detachment then returned towards the south, under the escort of 
the English ships, always prepared for action; but when it had 
proceeded as far as between Zante and Cephalonia, Lbrahim him- 
self, with two other admirals, joined it on the 3d of October with 
fourteen or fifteen ships of war. The Ottoman force was now 
greatly more than a match for the small English squadron, but 
the English commander, sensible of the great interest at stake, 
and impressed with the terrible hazard of wavering or indecision 
in the presence of barbarians, who had already broken their 
pledged honour, bore down upon them to enforce respect for the 
armistice. On seeing this resolute demonstration, the whole Ot- 
toman force returned to the south, though the wind was still fair 
for Patras. On the following day, however, Ibrahim, with the 
four other admirals’ flags, and several vessels of a lighter class, 
were seen in the gulf of Patras, having taken advantage of the 
darkness of the night and a squall of wind to run in. ‘The Eng- 
glish little squadron again, on the 4th, bore down upon and fired 
at them, till they showed their colours, which, as if conscious ef 
their breach of faith, they seemed reluctant to do. ‘The wind on 
the following night blew a hurricane, and Ibrahim took advan- 
tage of the darkness to make the best of his way out to sea, and 
at daylight on the 5th, as the English squadron was proceeding to 
Patras, whence they had been blown by the gale, they ebserved 
thirty of the Ottoman ships between Zante and Cephalomia, 
The whole of these ships were turned back by the English ad- 
miral after considerable damage had been done to some of them. 
We mention the facts connected with this gallant and perilous 
service, which have hitherto been strangely overlooked, in forming 
an estimate of the vigilant intrepidity of Admiral Codrington ate, 
that period, both because they show that the armistice had beea 
audaciously violated on the part of the Ottomans, and because 
they explain the disposition in which the latter myst have been, 
thus conscious of their breach of faith, when the allies entered 
Navarin on the 20th of October. On the 13th. the Russian 
squadron arrived, and the English reinforcement from Malta 
having likewise joined the fleet, the allied force was complete. 
As Ibrahim had been foiled at sea by the English ships alone, 
his devastation and butcheries on land increased. The allied 
admirals therefore decided, after mature deliberation, that they 
would make him a proposition in the name of their governments 
fo return with his fleet to Egypt, as the only means of saving the 
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inhabitants of the Morea io destruction, and thus executing 
the object of the treaty. ‘To induce him to adopt this proposi- 
tion, they deemed it best to enter the Bay of Navarin with all 
their force, and as the Pasha had, when at sea, returned to port 
rather than venture hostilities against the small English squadron, 
it was scarcely to be anticipated that he would resist the imposing 
force of the whole allied fleet, demanding his unmolested return 
to Egypt, for which he was at one time supposed only to want a 
convenient pretext, as an excuse to the Sultan. It is needless 
to mention that the result was the celebrated battle of Navarin, 
which ended in the complete destruction of the whole Ottoman 
naval force on the coast of Greece. 

The great and the only important question which will here occur 
is, were the admirals entitled by the conditions of the treaty, or 
the contents of their instructiéms, to propose the terms, and to press 
the adoption of an immediate return to Egypt on the part of Ibra- 
him? If the answer be in the affirmative, then they must have 
contemplated the use of force; or, in other words, a battle, upon 
his refusal, as much as if he had been met at sea in the first in- 
stance, and refused to return before he reached the shores of 
Greece, when an hostile proceeding to compel compliance was 
always within the contemplation of the treaty. The object of 
the league was to cause the cessation of hostilities, or to establish 
an armistice in order to lead to a peace, and the means consisted 
in separating the belligerents at sea from one another, and in cut- 
ting off the ‘Turk, who refused to accede to the allied propositions, 
from all supplies or reinforcements. As the Egyptian reinforce- 
ment to the Morea had arrived after the treaty, and had entered 
the Bay of Navarin by eluding the admirals whose clear right it 
was to intercept it, were they, from a view of its eventually dis- 
regarding their orders, and continuing its barbarous warfare by a 
breach of faith, similar to that which had been exhibited on the 
3d, 4th, and Sth of October, entitled to require its departure 
heme, unmolested, and under a safe convoy? If they were, their 
efffry inte the Bay of Navarin on the 20th was strictly in execu- 
tion of their duty, and for the consequences, had they unfortu- 
nately been defeated instead. of being victorious, they could not 
have been responsible on any other ground than that of imprudent 
miscalculation. A great portion of the mystery which has hi- 
therto hung over the transaction, arises from the perhaps uninten- 
tional concealment or suppression of Admiral Codrington in his 
despatch, of the nature of the “ propositions in the interest of the 
Porte itself,” (as he vaguely expresses it,) which the allied squa- 
drons entered into the bay in battle order and with lighted matches 
to submit to [brahim. ‘These “ propositions in the interest of the 
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Porte itself, and entering into the spirit of the treaty,” were nothing 
more or less than the departure of the Ottoman fleet from Navarin, 
one portion of it to Egypt and the other to the Dardanelles. ‘The 
instructions of the admirals authorized them to escort it safe if it 
chose to sail; but did they warrant them to require its departure? 
Probably not: but if the menace, independent of the battle, had 
succeeded, all the world would have rung with praises of their ex- 
traordinary dexterity; and by every calculation of probabilities 
were they not entitled, from the foregoing statement, to anticipate 
such a result? The treaty must, sooner or later, have been en- 
forced by an act of hostility, unless the crafty and faithless bar- 
barian had consented to depart; as by their instructions the admi- 
rals were empowered to prevent his movements along the coast, 
and consequently to paralyze his operations against the Greeks. 
And if such an event was inevitable, it was fortunate that the con- 
flict which ended in disabling him from the commission of farther 
barbarities was commenced by himself. 

Never did a victory produce such astonishment and dismay 
among the rulers of the victorious party as the triumph of Na- 
varin did in England. France and Russia rejoiced that their naval 
forces had crowned themselves with glory in the cause of huma- 
nity, but the English government, while it sent out decorations to 
the officers who had distinguished themselves in gaining the vic- 
tory, sent a string of questions to the admiral on his reasons for 
fighting the battle.* It is but right to mention that the English 
ministry at this period, though composed of the liberal statesmen 
who had joined Mr. Canning, and who still professed to act on 
Mr. Canning’s principles, was too doubtful of its own strength, 
and too uncertain of the royal confidence, to follow up his mea- 
sures with decision and vigour; while the change of cabinet which 
soon afterwards ensued brought in the Duke of Wellington at the 
head of an administration secretly adverse to his policy, though un- 
willing ostensibly to renounce it. Hence an event which the 
former thought deserving of inquiry, was declared by the latter an 
act to be deprecated. 

We think ourselves warranted in saying that the wavering 
course of policy adopted by the British government, in thus re- 


* We have seen a copy of the querics sent out to the admiral, with the admiral’s re- 
plies: they amounted to nine. The most important of them related to the nature af 
ibe armistice, said to have been concluded with Ibrahim by the two admirals. Whe- 
ther it was a written or a verbal convention? How long it was to last? What notice 
was to be given of its termination? How long an answer would be on the way between 
Navarin and Constantinople or Alexandria? and whether Ibrahim had received any 
answer before the 20th of October? One of these questions was, What were the pro- 
positions which the allied commanders meant to renew to Ibrahim in entering the 
bay ?° “The answer was, T'o prepese his departure frum Greece. 
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pudiating a victory which ought to have been frankly adopted inte 
our annals as one of the title-deeds of our national glory, was 
followed by consequences most detrimental to the real interests 
of our “ ancient ally.” There can be no doubt that a vigorous 
prosecution, by the joint forces, of the offensive operations then 
commenced, would have speedily accomplished the object which 
the three allied powers had bound themselves to effect. The 
Porte, as usual, deaf to the remonstrances of reason, would have 
submitted to the decrees of fate in seding the amputation of its 
mortified Greek limb, while it never could be expected to yield 
to the persuasions of diplomacy. Having thus procured satisfac- 
tion by the influence of the triple alliance on the south, the 
remaining two allies, disposed to support the Turkish power, 
might have offered to defend against the attacks of the Russians 
their “ ancient ally” on the north. 

After the battle of Navarin, the Emperor Nicholas still con- 
tinued to make propositions for a concerted armed interferences 
He proposed, and the proposition was sent on to his admiral in 
. the Mediterranean, that the Porte should be compelled:to.come 
to terms by the united squadrons in the Archipelago, and by a 
menace of invasion of the principalities on the north. Instruc- 
tions for Admiral Heyden were sent from St. Petersburg on the 
idea that the allies would follow up the blow given at Navarin, 
till their object was finally accomplished. ‘This communication 
was handed over to Admiral Codrington, and by him transmitted 
to the British government. The contemplated hostilities would 
have required only afew more ships to be put in commission, and 
Greek independence would have been decided in six months, 
Thus, if even it had been necessary to seize on the castles of the 
Dardanelles, and the fortresses of the Bosphorus, they would have 
at least been occupied by an allied force instead of being taken 
possession of by the Russian army, and would have. been evacu- 
ated, like France in 1818, without any danger of future invasion, 
The government of England, however, adopted neither side of this 
alternative—would neither execute nor renounce the treaty, and 
thus misled its Ottoman ally, without restraining its northern rival. 
The Sultan consequently, emboldened in.his obstinacy by an 
absurd hope of our support, or of the breaking up of the triple 
alliance, issued his hatti scheriff against the treaty of Ackerman, 
and the Russian armies passed the Pruth. 

But we must pursue a little farther our history of European 
diplomacy and of interference in Greek affairs. After the arrival 
of the news of the battle of Navarin at Constantinople, the allied 
ambassadors, who had been constantly resisted in their applica- 
tions to the Sultan for his accession to the Greek -treaty, 
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were now more solemnly refused all compliance. ‘They threat- 
ened, in consequence, an immediate departure; and, at last, after 
a meeting of the divan, at which a perfect mob of viziers, pashas, 
mullahs, heads of corporations, and other officers were present, 
consisting in all of a hundred and sixty persons, at which the 
Grand Vizier presided, and which the Sultan, who held the strings 
of the puppets who acted in this scene, surveyed from a window 
opening into the council chamber, the die was cast for war, rae 
ther than concession. ‘The capital was afflicted, but the obstinacy 
of the Sultan was gratified. tis a curious fact, that notwith- 
standing the alarms, real or pretended, of the Franks in the Levant, 
not a single attempt at retaliation was made, nor a single indi- 
vidual molested in consequence of the battle of Navarin. 

The allied commanders, having thus destroyed the naval power 
of the Ottomans, enjoined the Greek fleet to blockade those ports 
which they were about to leave. As the Greeks were now 
secured against any attack from the larger Turkish ships of war, 
this was a service for which they were “peculiarly fitted, from the 
nature of their vessels and their eager desire to make prizes. 
After the allied admirals had secured the Frank population in the 
East against their own alarms, and ordered the Greeks to inforce 
a rigid blockade, they undertook the performance of another part 
of their duty, namely, the suppression of piracy. ‘The great nest 
of the pirates at this time was a small island called Carabusa, off 
the coast of Candia, which had a harbour so shallow that only 
pirate vessels could enter, and a fortress on the top of a neigh- 
bouring hill so strong that it afforded a secure retreat both to the 
pirates and to the depét of their rapine. When attacked by Sir 
‘Thomas Staines, it harboured no less than twenty-eight pirate 
ships, which were looked upon with some favour by the Greeks, 
us maintaining a position convenient for an attack upon Candia. 
‘The operations of the squadrons succeeded, and this nest of 
pirates was effectually destroyed. ‘The last act of sailor diplo- 
macy, which took place in these seas, was a treaty between Sir 

. Codrington and the Pasha of Egypt, for the evacuation of the 
seas by the Egyptian troops. This negotiation was undertaken 
by the English admiral, after a conference with his Russian and 
French colleagues, ou the 25th of July, 1828; being managed 
with great dexterity and skill, the negotiation terminated in an 
agreement on the part of the Pasha to withdraw all his troops 
from the Peloponnesus, with the exception of twelve hundred left 
to maintain nominal possession of the fortresses. On the 22d of 
August, 1828, Sir E. Codrington delivered up the command of 
the squadron to his successor, having held it from February 28, 
1827, to that day. 
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We have already mentioned the points on which the allied ad- 
mirals demanded and obtained instructions at the commencement 
of the mediation. Another point remains, on which they ought 
probably to have required advice, on which they had no instruc- 
tions, which had never entered into the contemplation of their 
governments, nor occurred to the ambassadors at the Porte—but 
the neglect of which was ultimately assigned as the cause of the 
recal of the British admiral. The point to which we refer, was 
the right to search such Ottomatt ships of war or transports as 
should offer to leave the shores of Greece on their way homewards. 
The occasion, on which a practical decision of this question was 
demanded, occurred two months after the battle of Navarin. It 
was plain that after that event, [brahim Pasha, desponding and 
disgusted with a situation which placed him in collision with the 
great naval powers of Europe, and which left him so little chance of 
ultimate success in the Morea, meditated a retreat to Alexandria, 
as soon as his personal honour or his father’s safety would permit. 
That he might at once begin his retrograde movement, and relieve 
himself, while he remained, of those who consumed his stock 
of provisions, without increasing his military strength, he pre- 
pared the shattered remains of his ships of war and transports to 
convey home the sick and wounded, and the women and children 
connected with the expedition. This fleet, consisting of forty- 
five ships, thirty of which were ships of war, set sail from Nava- 
rin, unobserved, on the 17th or 18th of December; although an 
English brig and several French vessels were stationed near the 
port to observe the Pasha’s movements. Had all the persons 
on board been Turks or Turkish troops, their escape could only 
have been a subject of congratulation to the allies, who had no 
wish to intercept them, or of regret to the Greeks, who might 
have made a good prize; but this fleet carried away a number of 
Greek slaves, which have been variously stated at seven thousand, 
five thousand, and six hundred, and which probably did not so 
much exceed the last, as it fell short of the first computation. 
When the ships reached Alexandria, these live cargoes were in 
the most horrible situation of want and wretchedness, and an 
account, probably an exaggerated one, being sent home, of the 
supply thus afforded to the slave market, our admiral was cen- 
sured for not preventing this exportation. He had himself written 
home on account of the proceeding, without being conscious that 
it was in his power to prevent it. He was answered by an angry 
note a month afterwards, (about the 18th of March,) stating that 
by his instructions he ought to have taken measures against the 
perpetration of such an enormity, that he should have kept a strict 
blockade of the Greek ports, which the escape of the Egyptian 
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fleet showed he had not done, that he ought to have examined 
if troops were on board its vessels, and on seeing the Greek slaves 
ought to have relieved them; and that as he had done neither, he 
had no security against the return of this fleet from Alexandria 
with fresh supplies of men and provisions. 

The answer which Sir E. Codrington returned to ‘this rebyke * 
was a couclusive justification of his conduct, though perhaps not* 
a satisfactory excuse for his government. It was that he was” 
there to execute the treaty of ondon in the spirit of peace, and 
that a blockade was the proceeding of a belligerent, which be 
was not warranted to undertake; that after the battle of Navarin, 
the Greeks possessing strength enough for that purpose, were 
invited to form blockading squadrons, which suited their charac- 
ter of belligerents; that the escape of the Egyptian fleet without 
observation, did not betray negligence, as it had sailed so unpre- 
pared that its provisions ran short before it reached Alexandria, 
the ships themselves being in such a state of disrepair, that one 
of the largest (a seventy-four gun ship) sunk by the way; that 
even though he had met them at the mouth of the harbour, he 
had no instretctions to inquire into the composition of the force 
on board, if he were assured that they were proceeding home; 
that the persons called slaves composed the harem of the Pasha, 
and the wives of the ‘Turks, who could not be either examined or 
taken away without an act of hostility, and finally that most of 
those who were thus transported, departed with their own con- 
sent, and would have resisted any attempt at their rescue. 

Whether every assertion or allegation in this defence be cor- 
rect or not, we are unable to say; but one thing is certain, that 
the admiral had no instructions on the subject, and that the ques- 
tion had not even occurred to the ministry at home, The only 
circumstance to which he was referred by the minister for foreign 
affairs, from which he was to draw a rule for the direction of his 
conduct, was the declaration which his predecessor, Sir H. Neale, 
in 1826, was empowered to make to Ibrahim, that the British go- 
vernment would not see with indifference the inhabitants of the 
Morea either massacred or carried off into slavery. To this the ad- 
miral replied that nothing was ever done on that declaration, and 
that his own instructions, which were eighteen months later, had 
never made the slightest allusion to it. We must add (and it is 
but fair that the circumstance should be as universally known as 
it has hitherto been unaccountably concealed) that the French 
and Russian commanders, the colleagues of Admiral Codrington, 
and acting under the same set of instructions, when appealed to 
by him, wrote him letters, expressing an eutire concurrence in_ 
his view of the case. They both contirmed his assertion that 
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they had no directions how to act in the case of the deportation 
of slaves from the Morea, and that had they met Ibrahim’s fleet 
on its way to Alexandria, they would not have conceived them- 
selves warranted to stop and search his ships of war to release 
them. Sir E. Codrington repeatedly applied to the government 
at home for fresh instructions on this subject, between the month 
of March and the receipt of his letter of recal; but the only an- 
swer which he received was, an intimation that his majesty had 
appointed his successor. Thus the gallant admiral lost the 
favour of the government, because he gained a victory for the 
liberation of Greece, and was finally disgraced, on pretext of 
having allowed the Greeks to be carried into slavery. 

The treaty for the evacuation of the Morea, which the English 
government had allowed their admiral to conclude at Alexandria, 
nearly three months after an intimation of his recal, was found to 
be a piece of usétess paper, (for on this occasion he took care 
that the engagement should be a written one,) by the negotiations 
going on in London, and the expedition preparing in the Medi- 
terranean ports of France. When Capo d’Istrias arrived in 
Greece about the middle of January, 1828, he had expressed a 
vague hope that the Morea could be cleared of the enemy with- 
out foreign aid. In this expectation he had been disappointed 
by the prolonged stay and obstinate valour of the Egyptian chiefs, 
and therefore either suggested or listened to a proposal for.French 
assistance. ‘The English government at first objected to. this ex- 
pedition, and numerous were the conferences held, and the pro- 
tocols drawn up on the subject. The cabinet of the Tuileries 
was, however, firm, and persisted in its purpose. At first our 
foreign minister insisted that it was contrary to the stipulations of 
the treaty of London to employ force to drive out the Ottomans; 
and unquestionably the objection was valid, if the battle of Na- 
varin, which was intended for precisely the same object, was an 
“ untoward” breach of that compact. ‘The noble Jord next alleged 
that an expedition to the Morea was contrary to the wishes of 
the President of Greece, and would be looked upon as a violation 
of his authority. The answer of the president, which was trans- 
mitted by the return of the courier, not only expressed his consent 
to the proposition, but his ardent desire for the speedy arrival of 
the French troops. The next set of difficulties thrown in the way 
of the measure related to the limits of the advance of the French 
troops in the country, and the term of their stay. At length, 
however, the final determination of the French government to send 
their“expedition, was announced on the 25d of June, 1828, and 
the British ministry not only acquiesced, but (declining to take 
any part in the land operations) offered its ships of war as trans-, 
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ports for carrying out the French troops!! After a conference 
between the plenipotentiaries of the three powers in London on 
July 19, 1828, at which all the details of the measure were finally 
arranged, the English minister requested permission to record an 
explanatory declaration, of which we have been fortunate enough 
to obtain a copy, which for the elucidation of our ministers’ 
views we here insert. 


«Project of an English declaration, to be added to the protocol of 
July 29, 1828. The principles on which the treaty of the 6th of July 
was founded were not to make a conquest of Greece, not to deprive the 
Ottoman Porte of a valuable province, not even to establish the Greeks 
in a state of qualified independence in relation to the Porte, but to re- 
establish peace on a permanent basis in the Levant—a peace not less 
required by humanity than by the interests of all the powers of Europe. 
The measures proposed by the treaty were,—first those of friendly re- 
monstrance and persuasion, and next those of a coercive nature, calcu- 
lated to prevent the collision of the parties to the war, and even mea- 
sures of war are not excluded from those which the three powers con- 
templated the necessity of adopting in order to obtain their object. But 
the three powers positively engaged to each other, and to the world, 
that they would not become parties to the hostilities carrying on in this 
contest. For these reasons, and because His Britannic Majesty’s govern- 
ment entered into these engagements with the belief that the govern- 
ment of the Ottoman Porte were unable to re-establish their authority 
by force of arms, his Majesty’s plenipotentiary has always been in- 
structed to object to measures of actual hostility, unless positively forced 
upon the allies in the course of the execution of those operations which 
have been undertaken to prevent the collision of the belligerent parties. 
It was besides the fact, that the president, Count Capo d'Istrias, objected 
to the introduction into the Morea of troops of any of the European 
powers. 

‘Events have, however, materially altered the situation of affairs. It 
might have been expected, Ibrahim Pacha occupying only the three 
forts of Navarin, Coron, and Modon, that twelve sail of the line, and 
more than the usual proportion of vessels of a smaller size, would have 
been able to cut off from him all communication with, and supplies 
from, Egypt and elsewhere; and that the Greeks might have been able 
to make an effort to prevent him from separating his forces, to reap the 
harvest of Greece, and applying the means of transport to collect it. 
That various circumstances have contributed to disappoint the first of 
these expectations ; and in respect to the last, it is quite clear that the 
Greeks can do nothing to remove Ibrahim Pacha from the country, or 
to render the tenure of his position in it difficult to him. Count Capo 
d'Istrias also seems now to express his wish to receive the aid of foreign 
troops. In the mean time, important events.are occurring in other 
quarters ; and it is necessary that the allies should be prepared for the 
probable consequences. Under these circumstances, His Majesty's 
government adopt the measures proposed by His Most Christian Ma- 
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jesty. His Majesty does not feel himself enabled to employ any. troops 
in the Morea, but he is willing, by every means in his power, to pro- 
mote the success of the measures, either by augmenting his naval force 
in the Mediterranean, should it be thought desirable by the allies, or 
use it, as may tend to give His Most Christian Majesty most facility in 
the execution of this project ; trusting to His Most Christian Majesty 
that this measure will be effected in the true principle of the treaty of 
the 6th of July, 1827, that the operations which shall be carried on will 
be limited by the necessities of the case, and that the troops will be with- 
drawn as soon as Ibrahim shall have evacuated the Morea by land and 


sea. 


The French expedition sailed in about two months afterwards ; 
and, by a mere exhibition of military parade, and the firing of a 
few guns for form’s sake, ended—by the retirement of the Egyp- 
tians—a campaign, the chief interest of which was to have brought 
a marshal of France and a pacha of three tails to bandy compli- 
ments, to attend reviews, and to drink coffee together.. Having 
found nothing to do in the Morea, the white flag was about to pass 
the Isthmus of Corinth, with the connivance, if not at the secret 
instigation of the French government, when it was arrested by the 
alarms of the English ministry, who engaged France to use the 
telegraph to convey the order to halt, it being decided by the 
wise Athenians on this side of the water that the Morea was 
Greece, and that Attica should still continue the appanage of the 
black eunuch of the seraglio. When the French expedition had 
effected the only object which the government of England would 
consent that it should attempt, namely, the evacuation of that 
part of Greece by the Ottoman forces, and the news of the event 
had arrived in England, the ministers of the three powers again 
met in one of their interminable conferences, and drew up another 
of their thousand and one protocols. ‘The latter, dated the 16th 
of November, 1828, contains two resolutions of importance; the 
first declaring that France was left to judge whether it would be 
necessary, or not, for the objects of the alliance, to have a part of 
an expeditionary force in the Morea for some time longer; the 
second resolution was of greater consequence, declaring that the 
allied powers took under their provisional guarantee the Morea and 
the Cyclades, without prejudicing the question of the future boun- 
daries of Greece, which should be decided in the negotiations 
relative to that country to be opened with Turkey, which nego- 
tiations that power should be invited to resume. ‘This protocol 
was communicated to the sultan, and its limited object was at 
least not opposed, but it was kept an official secret from the presi- 
deut of Greece, (who ought to have been apprised of its con- 
tents,) till it was brought forward in consequence of the publicity 
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given to a subsequent famous protocol, that of March 22, in the 
present year 1829. The first transaction is chiefly remarkable as 
connected with an excellent memorial presented by the French 
minister at the conference. 


“To attain the objects which the allies had in view,” said this docu- 
ment, “ they had to choose between two results ; the first consisted in 
protecting the Greeks against the Turks, and the second in putting the 
Greeks in a situation to defend themselves. The first of these results 
might be obtained by an armistice, consented to by the Turkish govern- 
ment, or by a declaration of the allies to the Porte that they took the 
Morea and the Cyclades under their provisional protection ; the second 
result could only be obtained by the march of the French army beyond 
the Morea, for the purpose of giving the Greeks a frontier forbidding an 
attack, or easy of defence. In this latter case the French expedition 
world act in concert with the English marine, in liberating Attica and 


Euboea, and in enlarging the Greek limits to the gulfs of Arta and 
Volo.” 


The minor proposition was of course adopted. 

This agai introduces to our notice the question about the 
boundaries of Greece, and the numberless conferences and nego- 
tiations to which it has given rise. It will be remembered, that 
when the allied fleets began to act in the Mediterranean, in exe- 
cution of the treaty of London, a certain line of coast was desig- 
nated, to which they were to prevent the approach of any Turkish 
armament, military stores, or provisions. ‘That line comprehended 
the limits above mentioned: the sultan refused to negotiate on 
these boundaries or any other; but as the Greeks had accepted 
the treaty which the allies intended to execute, it became a matter 
of necessity to fix provisionally some limits for their operations. 
The allied ambassadors, after they had left the Porte and dis- 
persed, towards the end of 1827, assembled at Poros in the sum- 
mer of 1828, where, in communication with the Greek govern- 
ment, and with access to the best means of information, they exa- 
mined the question of a convenient boundary, and consigned their 
resolutions to a protocol, fixing nearly the same limits as they had 
done at Constantinople. General Guilleminot, one of these 
diplomatists, subsequently drew up a luminous and convincing 
memorial on the subject; the substance of which follows. 

‘* Five lines of demarcation had been proposed at different times, and 
by different parties, the smallest including only the territory south of the 
isthmus of Corinth, and the largest comprehending Macedonia, Thessaly, 
and Epirus, as originally suggested by the Russian government. Be- 
tween these two, that fixed upon by the ambassadors at Poros and Con- 
stantinople, (which they thought might be still farther restricted,) so as 
to include only the Peloponnesus, the Cyclades, Boeotia and Attica. 
This would of course leave out Western Greece and Missolonghi, the 
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scene of the most brilliant Greek exploits, and the greatest Greek sacri- 
fices, the grave of Lord Byron, and of Marco Botzaris, the most devoted 
Greek hero. The smaller limit of the Morea would be entirely out of 
the question, if either political security or tranquillity was the object, 
as the gulf of Lepanto, with the castles on the opposite shores, would 
provoke endless contests, and invite perpetual invasions. Besides, if 
Europe interfered at all to establish a Greek commonwealth, it would 
be disgraceful to leave the Acropolis of Athens, the harbour of the Pirzus, 
the scene of so many brilliant exploits, and the theme of so many classi- 
cal recollections, to infidel barbarians.” 


The advantages of the line drawn between Arta and Volo are 
pointed out by the diplomatic general at some length. 


“« It would afford’ the means of easy defence, it would give a territory 
large enough for the formation of a considerable state, it would contain 
all that is classically striking within the range of ancient Greek history, 
and being already almost entirely in possession of the Greeks, would be 
conveyed to them with little disturbance to property or population. 
Within the districts between the above line and the isthmus of Corinth, 
there are at present to be found a hundred and eighty thousand Greeks, 
while the inhabitants in the Turkish garrisons, together with the troops, 
do not amount to more than seven or eight thousand men. If these 
provinces were again surrendered to the sultan, the Greek population 
would take to the mountains, and the contest would be again renewed. 
Though Eubcea must of course be added to this state, Candia, the loss 
of which would be much felt by the Turks, is proposed to be excluded. 
At all events, the two populations, Greek and Turkish, must be separated 
from each other, and have each their distinct line of defence, an advan- 
tage which would be gained by the proposed limit of Arta and Volo, 
connected with each other by about fifty-five leagues of a mountainous 
range.” 


Representations and discussions on this point, as well as on 
the nature of the Turkish suzeraineté, and the amount of the 
Greek' tribute, have continued down to the present hour, though 
the memorial to which we have referred was presented to the 
conferences at the beginning of the year. Nay, so zealous was 
the English ministry that the smaller limits should be adopted, 
and the chances of extending Greece into Greece should be cut 
off, that armed with the protocol of the 22d of March, it desired 
our consul general in Greece to require the withdrawing of the 
Greek troops within the Morea, and ordered the Ionian govern- 
ment to raise the blockade of Prevesa. The refusal which Capo 
d’lstrias gave to this extraordinary mandate, showed that he knew 
his ground, and was fit for the crisis—and the French govern- 
ment, by a despatch dated the 23d of June, was as peremptory 
in demanding an explanation of the unwarrantable proceeding of 
the authorities at Corfu. 


x@ 
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“ Up to this time,” said in substance His most Christian Majesty, 
“he had never taken a step in Greek affairs without consulting his 
allies—up to this time he considered the treaty of London as a guarantee 
against a collision between the great powers on whem the repose of 
Europe so essentially depended—up to this time each of the allies had 
endeavoured in concert to fulfil the duties which their league imposed 
upon all. But if one of them (as in this case) proceeded to act alone, 


the common cause would be put in jeopardy, and the alliance speedily 
dissolved.” 


Of the famous protocol of the 22d of March, so often alluded 
to, and to which the Porte has by the treaty with Russia since 
declared its adhesion, the following is an outline. 


“<1, The continental boundary line of the Greek state is to be drawn 
from the gulf of Volo to the gulf of Ambracia, All countries south of 
this line to be included in the Greek state, to which the adjacent islands, 
comprehending Eubcea or Negropont, and the isles of the Cyclades, are 
likewise to belong. 

«2. An annual tribute of 1,500,000* Turkish piastres to be paid by 
this Greek state. Greece is to pay the first year only a third, to be gra- 
dually increased till it reaches the maximum in the fourth year. 

«« 3. Turkish subjects who may be forced to depart from the Greek 
territory, to be indemnified. 

«4, Greece is to remain under the suzeraineté of the Porte, with the 
form of government best calculated to secure its religious and commercial 
liberty. The government is to approach as nearly as possible to a mo- 
narchial form, and to be hereditary in the family of a Christian prince, 
to be chosen, for the first time, by the three powers, in concert with the 
Porte. He is not to be a member of the families reigning in the states 
which are parties to the treaty of July 6.” 


The sultan still resisted the proposed terms, because he saw 
that they had not been made an u/timatum, and that no unity of 
feeling existed in the joint proceedings of the two ambassadors. 
Having refused to admit, in any shape, the treaty of London, we 
had withdrawn our minister on account of his obstinacy. In the 
absence of our envoy he still continued to refuse, and we sent 
him back apparently to justify that obstinacy. The cabinet of 
the Tuileries, joined by that of St. Petersburgh, proposed to pre- 
cede the return of the ambassadors by a declaration explanatory 
of the ground on which the negotiations were renewed, in order 


* The amount of the proposed tribute is comparatively of little moment. It would 
scarcely be pin-money for one of the favourites of the sultan’s harem—and does not 
amount to the rent of some English country gentlemen, at the present rate of the 
Turkish piastre. When the Morea paid its full quota before the Revolution, its tribute 
was calculated at 12,000,000 of piastres, The pis astre was then 20 pence—as appears 
from Lord Byron’s notes to Childe Harold. It is now about 5 or 6 pence. But the 


tribute of one piastre, or one barley corn, infers feudal subjection—and feudal sub- 
jection to the Turk is a brand of infamy. 


. 
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to secure their dignity, in case of another repulse. ‘To this we 
objected—declaring that we trusted in the generosity and accom- 
modating disposition of our “ ancient ally.” Our French ally, on 
the other hand, refused to expose -his representative to another 
chance of insult, unless this pot were conceded; and it was only 
by the departure of Prince Polignac from his instructions—a con- 
duct which the French ministry in their vacillating condition, last 
spring, could neither resent nor disavow—that their envoy was 
despatched along with ours. Their consent to this measure, how- 
ever, was not obtained to its full extent—General Guilleminot 
being sent only as an ambassador extraordinary, for the spe- 
cific purpose of negotiating a treaty on Greek affairs, and not 
as a resident ambassador to the Porte, till these affairs were ar- 
ranged. Hence the difference of treatment shown to him and 
Mr. Gordon, on their arrival, and the additional number of shawls 
and Arabian horses bestowed upon the latter. Still the sultan 
was as inexorable on the subject of their mission, as when he dis- 
missed them some eighteen months before, and allowed them to 
wander over the AXgean, looking out for a place of safety for de- 
positing their protocols and protests, like the persecuted eon 
before she discovered the isle of Delos. The sultan in Tact re- 
fused, for the fourteenth time, to listen to any tender of accom- 
modation. On the arrival of this news in London, about the end 
of August, along with the intelligence of the Russian successes, 
a conference was again called, at which the French and Russian 
ministers were surprised to hear.a proposal from the noble duke 
at the head of the English government, to disregard, in fature, the 
obstinacy of the sultan, and to decide on the fate of Greece with 
or without his interference—giving him, unless he mended his 
manners, neither hospodarship nor tribute. A resolution to this 
effect was-consigned to a protocol, and all parties rejoiced in the 
spirited conduct which they had at last been able to exhibit. 

The next despatch from our ambassador at Constantinople 
brought the intelligence that the Russians had passed the Balkan, 
and that the sultan had at last yielded to the Greek treaty. How? 
and on what conditions? Why, on condition of placing the 
Morea under a hospodar of his choice, of restricting Greece to 
that Peninsula, of receiving a high tribute, and of refusing a pub- 
lic force, a national flag, or any sign of independence to the new 
state. Only oNE member of the conference could see in this 
illusory proposition a satisfactory accession to the treaty of Lon- 
don; and, accordingly, the other two resolved to wait. . This 
most extraordinary political imbroglio—this confusion of tongues 
and purposes in one great enterprize, comparable to nothing since 
the building of Babel, would very likely have left the edifice of 
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Greek independence as unfinished as that celebrated tower, had 
not the chapter of accidents and the ambition of conquest done 
more than the wisdom or humanity of its original architects to- 
wards its completion. For, on the 13th of August, General 
Diebitsch entered Adrianople, pushing on his Cossacks towards 
the Seraglio. The empire and the nerves of the sultan were 
shaken, and the following article in the treaty signed a month 
afterwards, decided, by the separate authority of Russia, a ques- 
tion which the triple alliance might have settled with more mercy 
to the Turk, and with a less effusion of blood, two years before. 


“ Art. 10. 'The Sublime Porte, whilst declaring its entire adhesion to 
the stipulations of the Treaty concluded in London on the 24th of June 
(the 6th of July), 1827, between Russia, Great Britain, and France, ac- 
cedes equally to the Act drawn up on the 10th of March (22d), 1829, 
by mutual consent, between these same Powers, on the basis of the said 
Treaty, and containing the arrangements of detail relative to its definitive 
execution. Immediately after the exchange of the ratification of the 
present Treaty of Peace, the Sublime Porte shall appoint Plenipoten- 
tiaries to settle with those of the Imperial Court of Russia, and the 
Courts of England and France, the execution of the said stipulations 
and arrangements.” 


Whatever conditions the autocrat of all the Russias had im- 
posed upon the Grand Seignior in this capitulation (for it de- 
serves more to be called so than a treaty of peace), the Turkish 
empire in Europe was virtually at an end, and Greek independ- 
ence would have been secured. Hitherto this colossus of bar- 
barism, though frequently shaken by external violence, and long 
threatened with ruin from internal decay, still kept on its broad 
base, and maintaining a hollow defiance to Christian Europe, 
could impose upon its vassals by its haughty demeanour and its 
hypocritical pretences to power. Its northern provinces might 
be invaded—its pachas might rebel and maintain their mutinous 
independence till their successors arrived with the bowstring ; 
but its vital principle was not extinct, and its fanaticism united 
the mass when the disturbing force was withdrawn. The last 
entrenchments of its camp had not been forced—the pretorium of 
its chief was still unviolated, the minarets of “ Stamboul” had 
not been seen by an invading army, the sacred standard had not 
been unfolded for the protection of the imperial harem, and the 
Bosphorus had not been passed by Asiatic hordes flying from 
Europe to their original seats. Now the magic of inviolability is 
gone, the fanaticism of a barbarous creed has ceased to act on 
those who were its champions, the magnificent pretensions of the 
Sublime Porte have become a subject of derision to its own vas- 
sals, and the sacred banner of the prophet is found to be only a 
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tissue of silk, embroidered with gold. A small body of insurgent 
slaves—of wretched rayas—of Christian dogs, without a rebel pacha 
to lead them, or a single European state to assist them, braved 
the whole forces of the empire for seven years; and the troops of 
Russia in eighteen months forced the ramparts of the Balkan, 
and compelled the haughty Barbarian to sue for peace ; having 
neither a ship to resist at sea, nor a regiment to keep the field, 
and seeing around him the long arms of the “ northern giant” 
extending from the sources of the Euphrates to the north of the 


Danube, pressing upon the centre and extremities, and able to 
crush him to death by a single effort. 


‘“* —— Ingentes artus precelsus Argylleus 
Sponte premit, parvumque gemens duplicatur in hostem, 
Et jam alterna manus, frontemque, humerosque, latusque, 
Collaque, pectoraque, et vitantia crura lacessit.” 


The pride of the Ottoman race is subdued. They have seen 
the conqueror in their cities, they have welcomed him as a relief, 
and they have learnt to respect the protector of their persons and 
property. The Bosphorus and the Dardanelles are opened, and 
as the Russians sweep by his seraglio without his permission, the 
sultan will be exhibited to his subjects, not as the king of the 
kings of the earth, but as the vassal of a Christian power. They 
will thus be taught to reverence the masters of their master, and 
be checked in the insolence of their fanatic pride, which led 
them to the amusement of killing rayas at their pleasure. 

We rejoice at this result, though we regret that it was not ac- 
complished by a combined effort, and that its accomplishment 
was reserved to confer undue aggrandisement on a power already 
gigantic ; for, in order to maintain the political balance of Eu- 
rope, we never could be persuaded that it was necessary to pre- 
serve, with all its ancient appendages, in one of the scales, the 
revolting despotism of infidel barbarians, to prop up in the heart 
of civilization, and among the ruins of Grecian art, a power 
which contemns the lights of knowledge, and tramples on the 
rights of humanity; whose scorn of the opinions, manners, and 
arts of more enlightened nations, constitutes a chief condition of 
its existence, and its preservative against the contagion of improve- 
ment; which, as in the last Greek war, insisted on its privilege of 
murdering its prisoners,* and made piles of heads and sacks of 
noses and ears the monuments of its successes and the vouchers 





* After the battle of the Phalerum, on the 22d of May, 1827, (two years ago be it 
remembered,) the Turks murdered all their prisoners, to the amount of five hundred, 
by order of the pasha. ‘“‘ In passing along the field of battle we walked among skele- 


tons,” says M. Becker, “ they were all headless, the heads being struck off to send to 
the Grand Seignior.” 
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of its triumphs; which employs assassination and massacre as the 
regular means of civil government ; which degrades both sexes by 
sanctioning the abominations of polygamy and the imprisonments 
of the harem; and which maintains white slave markets in Europe, 
where Christian women and children are consigned for a few dol- 
lars, not only to the hardships of forced labour, but to the hor- 
rors of brutal lust. 

The secure establishment of a Greek state, and the indepen- 
dence of the provinces north of the Danube, are the first fruits 
of this mighty revolution. For the former we must now have the 
larger boundary ; no signs of Turkish vassalage, and no tribute- 
money. Plenipotentiaries from Greece must be invited to the 
conferences which are to determine their fate, as well as the 
agents from the sultan; for though the allied monarchs at first 
kept aloof from the Greeks in their struggle, and like their pro- 
tecting goddess in Homer only said, “let us succour and preserve 
them, lest they perish,”"* without condescending to treat with 
them, the case is now altered, since their government has been 
acknowledged by the presence of consuls and the establishment 
of other diplomatic relations. Capo d’Istrias, the recognized 
provisional president of Greece, foreseeing the result of the Rus- 
sian campaign, had prepared for this crisis of his country’s fate. 
He convoked a new national assembly of the Greek states, which 
met at Argos on the 23d of July, and continued in deliberation 
till the 18th of August last, having in that interval held twenty- 
three sittings, and passed thirteen decrees, after having heard 
accounts of all the diplomatic proceedings of the government 
with foreign powers, received a full disclosure of the financial 
condition of the country, of the plans adopted or executed for its 
internal amelioration, of the amount and condition of the army 
and fleet, and of the budget or estimates for the ensuing year. 
‘The diplomatic documents and financial vouchers were laid before 
the assembly, and examined by commissioners, who reported 
upon them. Nothing could be more orderly than the proceed- 
ings of this meeting, nothing more flattering than the approbation 
bestowed on the president’s conduct in its addresses to him, both 
after hearing his statement at the opening, and his speech at the 
conclusion of its interesting session. 

This assembly not only sanctioned all the acts of the President 
in the most enthusiastic manner (praising particularly the gene- 
rosity by which he had given all his fortune—about 30,000/.— 
to the state), but conferred upon him full powers to treat with 
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the allies in the conferences about to be opened on Greek affairs. 
The Count has thus put in a strong claim not only for a provi- 
sional but a permanent reign. 

With the support of the European powers, he must make an 
unexceptionable chief magistrate for Greece. ‘The allies have 
bound themselves to propose no prince belonging to their re- 
spective reigning families, and any prince unconnected with the 
great powers would have just as little of an imposing character 
for the Greeks as their present president. ‘The Count was 
elected to his high office by the Greek people themselves before 
the declaration of European interference, and having arrived in 
Greece afterwards, he assumed the government with the consent 
of the allies. Though a Russian ex-minister, he was conveyed in 
an English ship of war from Ancona to Malta, where he met 
with the British admiral to concert measures for executing the 
treaty of London, and from Malta to Greece, where he landed on 
the Sth of January, 1828, a year after his election by the general 
assembly of the Greek people in the Congress of ‘Trezene. It 
is needless, after what we have stated, to describe the condition 
in which he found the country. Himself a Greek, he is pas- 
sionately attached to the independence of Greece, for which he 
had made greater sacrifices of fortune and personal ease than any 
other man. Since he has occupied his present exalted station, he 
has displayed abilities of a high order, and a political discretion 
as well as sagacity rarely possessed.* ‘The part which he had to 
act was one of extreme difficulty. It was not only necessary to 
maintain his ascendancy over turbulent chiefs and rapacious fac- 
tions without any army or pecuniary resources, that he might hold 
out to Europe a show of regular government with which the allies 
might treat, and.on the other hand, to keep up a good under- 
standing with the allies, that he might employ the influence of 
their friendship to maintain his own power, but he had to steer 
clear of the contradictory views and conflicting interests of the 
different members of the alliance itself. For to show confidence 





* The following is an extract of a recent letter from Malta :—* On the arrival of 
Capo d’Istrias in Greece, in January, 1828, he found the country torn to pieces by fac- 
tion. An instantaneous change was visible; all rallied round him. The turbulent 
chiefs laid aside their animosities, and the people submitted to his decrees with alacrity 
and cheerfulness. By a talent quite his own, Capo d’Istrias calmed down all those 
angry feelings which disturbed the country; as if by a magic wand, he disarmed the 
people ; by the introduction of excellent regulations into the marine, he mainly assisted 
in the total suppression of piracy: he has established an efficient police through the 
whole of the Peloponnesus ; and by his energetic measures, he’ has more than once 
arrested that pestilence which the Egyptian barbarians so industriously generated in 
the villages. Hospitals fur the sick, asylums for orphans, and schools for the rising ge- 
neration, are his works in every direction. It is no wonder then that an enthusiasm 
prevails generally through Greece in favour of such a regenerator.’ 
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towards Russia was to procure for him the title of a Russian agent, 
aud to displease Great Britain; and any strong expression of his 
gratitude to France for her money and her troops was sure to dis- 
please the British ministry, who refused both money and troops. 
Yet how could he evince the same regard to a power which 
distrusted him—which took every opportunity of testifying its 
displeasure at his appointment, and its regret at having been in- 
strumental in forwarding Greek independence, as to a government 
which zealously supported him, and his country? 

Before he proceeded to Greece, he obtained an assurance, in 
September, 1827, that the allied governments would supply bis 
want of resources by guaranteeing a loan for the service of Greece. 
Russia and France persisted in this resolution, and England drew 
back. ‘The three governments sent consular agents in the spring 
of last year: the Russian accompanied the measure with a sub- 
sidy, and the French was authorized in his instructions, dated 
May, 1828, to offer likewise an aid of half a million of francs 
monthly for a year at least, or about a quarter of a million sterling 
in the twelve months. ‘The English consul had no money to offer, 
and only dealt in remonstrances. The Count, as he had been 
promised a pecuniary aid by the three powers conjointly, refused 
at first the proffered advance from France lest it should be mis- 
construed by England, and it was only after a conference with the 


British admiral, nm which he announced the necessities of his ser- 
vice, and his difficulties in receiving any but a joint assistance, 


that he consented to throw himself on France. Since that time 
his embarrassments have increased, and his prudence has been 
proportionally taxed to extricate himself from them. He has been 
obliged to meet his French protectors, and thank the French 
general for the deliverance of the Morea at the risk of giving um- 
brage to England, which was opposed to the expedition. The 
money granted by one ally has very properly been expended in 
paying troops for extending the boundaries of his country, and 
another ally has ordered these conquests to be abandoned. One 
encouraged him to establish a blockade of Prevesa, which the 
other ordered him to raise. It was thus impossible to conceive 
that he could be equally attached to all the allies—but he has 
acted at once with a firmness and prudence, which showed he 
never allowed the interest of the great deposit entrusted to his 
care to be affected by personal considerations. Acting for Greece, 
which had appointed him her provisional ruler, he refused to recal 
his troops within the Morea, or to surrender the conquests which 
they had made in their own land, even at the hazard of having 
England as well as the Turk for his enemy; and his patriotic re- 
compense has been the independence of continental Greece. 
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Assured from the progress of Russian arms that the time fora 
definitive arrangement of the Greek question was not far distant, 
he has evidently been exerting all the energies of his mind to sub- 
due faction—to promote union—to establish order—to extend edu- 
cation—to create a public force—to organize a government—to 
acquire the affections and contidence of the public—and, in short, 
to lay up such a stock of merit, both with the nation and with the 
allies, that his provisional sway may be converted into permanent 
power. Such is the key to his late conduct; and if he was 
elected by the Greek people before the intervention of the allies, 
and is still agreeable to them, it seems scarcely possible that they 
can interfere to strip him of his power—an extent of interference 
for which they can assign no reasonable motive of precedent or 
danger, and for which those who have properly tolerated the 
avowed usurpation of Don Miguel can have no shadow of pre- 
tence. ‘The late national assembly at Poros, which approved his 
measures and continued his authority, may not have been very 
dignified in its demeanour, very enlightened in its deliberations, 
or very independent in its votes. It may have been composed 
chiefly of the partisans of the president, overawed by his troops, 
or managed by his intrigues; but it was composed of the only 
elements for such an assembly which could be found in the coun- 
try. It was attended by the principal primates and military 
chiefs—by the most distinguished naval commander, Miaulis— 
by the Colocotronis—and was probably as intelligent and pa- 
triotic as any Greek congress that could be called to sanction the 
title, or to support the pretensions of any scion of royalty pre- 
sented to their suffrages by the joint nomination of the Sultan 
and the allies. No prince, foreign or native, from Germany or 
the Fanar, could bring to the discharge of his functions half that 
knowledge of Greece, or a tithe of that administrative capacity 
and tried disinterestedness which distinguish the Count Capo 
d’Istrias, who, if he is not allowed to be the sovereign of Greece, 
should be supplicated to be its minister. 

Whoever is to be the new sovereign of that country, the Greek 
state must be made strong, and released entirely from its depend- 
ance on the Porte. For in the present dependance of the Porte 
upon Russia, any influence retained by the former over Greece 
would necessarily be exercised by the latter. The power of Eu- 
ropean Islamism is at an end. Besides, it is important that there 
should be an independent Greek state, from which civilization and 
knowledge may spread to the whole Greek race. Nor is the object 
so unimportant as some would represent it; the present dominions 
of Greece do not comprehend a population of a million of souls— 
but the Greeks in Europe are three millions, and in Asia probably 
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two. ‘They all remember Athens and their original country— 
they all speak the same language,—they all profess the Christian 
religion,—they are all commercial and active,—they are so near 
to each other as to admit of easy communication: the improve- 
ments at Athens would soon spread to Smyrna, Salonichi or Can- 
dia, and the persecuted in these quarters, on the Asiatic or Euro- 
pean coast, would find a ready asylum in the mother country. ‘The 
commercial success of three or four small islands in conducting 
the carrying trade of the Mediterranean and the Black Sea, and 
the demand for Greek sailors to man the Turkish navy, show the 
tendency of the Greek genius to naval affairs, and the elasticity of 
the Greek mind when even a small part of the pressure of des- 
potism is removed. It is difficult, therefore, to limit our antici- 
pations of the great and glorious career which this people may be 
destined to run, in commercial prosperity, in political power, and 
in mental cultivation under a liberal government, watchful of the 
progress of European improvements, and animated with the recol- 
lection of past renown in arts, arms, and philosophy. 

But for accomplishing this object, we must have no Turkish 
interference. The Greek people must not be degraded in their 
own eyes, nor disgraced in the opinion of the world, by any ac- 
knowledgement of the feudal authority of Infidels. ‘They must 
at the same time be relieved, by the establishment of a strong 
central power, from the despotism of their local chieftains and 
primates. This will be the more easily accomplished, as from the 
removal of their Turkish oppressors, the dependance which the 
necessity of a common danger, and the advantages of mutual 
protection, created, will be dissolved. At the same time, the 
president, or regent, or king, or whoever he may be, to whom the 
destinies of the new state shall be entrusted, must create a body 
of regular troops, and procure considerable pecuniary resources, 
to enable him to command respect for his authority, and give him 
the means of executing the necessary reforms. 

While these are the embarrassments with which the head of 
the Greek government will have to contend, it must be allowed that 
he will shave in other respects certain advantages and great faci- 
lities. ‘Though the great body of the chiefs have shown the brand 
of Turkish oppression on their character since they have extri- 
cated their necks from the Turkish yoke, —yet there have been, 
and still exist, honourable exceptions to the rapacity and violence 
which distinguished the class. Since the days of Leonidas and 
‘Thermopyle, there probably has been no man more devoted and 
no affair more noble, than Marco Botzaris and the battle in which 
he fell. The future government of Greece will find likewise en- 
lightened men in Mavrocordato, Demetrius Ypsilanti, Rizo, 
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Soutzo and others, as well as patriots in Nicander and Canaris. 
The great quantity of unoccupied land placed by the expulsion of 
the Turks at the disposal of the government, and in which the pea- 
sants may be located, will introduce, if distributed under wise re- 
gulations, and protected by a strong administration, some of the 
enterprise and activity of anew colony. ‘The trade of the Archipe- 
lago, which the Greeks will largely share, if not chiefly engross, 
will enrich the inhabitants of the islands, and numerous parts of 
the continent. ‘The prosperity of Corinth and the Piraeus may 
again be realized. Schools and colleges to promote the study of 
ancient literature will be erected, and the Greeks will learn to walk 
with a more observant eye amid the ruins of their former glory, if 
not to emulate their ancient fame. ‘The numerous Greek popula- 
tion on the shores of Asia Minor, in Macedonia and Thrace, when 
they feel their desires of mental improvement checked, or their 
personal security invaded, by their Turkish masters, will turn their 
eyes to the ancient cradle of their race, for those lights of civili- 
zation and that hospitable asylum which a free and independent 
government will hold out to the whole Greek nation, however dis- 
persed. European improvements may through this medium be 
expected to make inroads on Western Asia, and the battle of Na- 
varin may be found in its effects on civilization only second to 
that of Marathon. 

O Sommets de Taygéte, O débris du Pirée, 

O Sparte, entendez vous leurs cris victorieux ? 

La Gréce a des vengeurs, la Gréce est delivrée, 

La Gréce a retrouve ses héros et ses dieux. 


Art. XIII.—(iuvres de Jérémie Bentham, Jurisconsulte An- 
glais. Trois volumes, grand-in-8vo. En six Parties. Pre- 
miére Partie: Traites de Législation civile et penale. Bruxelles. 
1829. 

Tue appearance of this cheap edition of Mr. Bentham’s collected 

works connects itself so naturally with the loss which the world 

has recently sustained in the distinguished person to whose labours 
these works owe so much of their European reputation, that we 
gladly avail ourselves of the opportunity which it affords us to pay 

a tribute to his memory. 

It seems natural that a man so eminent as M. Dumont, to whom 
England had become a second home, should not go down to his 
grave without a mark of remembrance from some of his ancient 
friends in this country, where he resided, with little interruption, 
for twenty years, and in which he formed many of those friendships 
which most contribute to mature and improve every good quality, 
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as well as to embellish and sweeten life. The following short 
account of him is, in its most important part, derived from long 
intimacy, without disregarding the help of the short paper printed 
by his affectionate friends at Geneva, immediately after his death. 
StepHen Dumont was born in the month of J july, 1759, in 
the city of Geneva, of which his family had been citizens of good 
repute from the days of Calvin. Shortly after his birth his father 
died, leaving a widow and five infants without provision. The 
good widow, placed in such circumstances, supported by little 
but the courage which is inspired by motherly love, found means 
to educate her children, in a place where necessary knowledge 
was accessible, and poverty not disgraceful. She was induced 
by an anticipation of future eminence, seldom so happily ful- 
filled, to send Stephen to the College of Geneva, where he 
justified her determination, not only by his ability and proficiency, 
but by the virtuous purpose to which he turned his earliest attain- 
ments. He very soon defrayed the cost of his own education, 
and even contributed to the support of the family, by assisting the 
private studies of his comrades in the capacity of Répétiteur, an 
office to which we have nothing more like than a private tutor in 
our academical system.* His meeting with his school-fellow 
Gallatin, forty years after their separation at Geneva, when he 
had reached a high place among European writers, and the other 
filled high stations in the North American Republic, might justly 
be regarded as the best panegyric on the institutions, society, and 
education of their country. In the year 1781 he was chosen one 
of the pastors of the city, and immediately distinguished himself 
so highly in the pulpit, that there remained no doubt of his be- 
coming the most brilliant and the most persuasive of their sacred 
orators. But the troubles of Geneva, in the year 1782, turned 
the course of his life into another channel. ‘Two parties of oppo- 
site principles, one attached to the authority of the magistracy, and 
the other to the privileges of the people, and differing especially 
on the extension or limitation of the right of suffrage, had long 
divided that republic. The disputes between these two parties 
gained lustre from Jean- -Jacques Rousseau, the most wayward 
and perverse of all men of genius, who have approached the borders 
of insanity—which indeed he appears more than once to have 
overpassed. ‘The more liberal party received the name of Repre- 
sentans, or Petitioners, from a representation presented by them 
against the legality of the proceedings of the magistrates against 
the writings and person of that renowned and unhappy man. ‘The 
magistrates, who refused the prayer of the petition, together with 





* The duty seems to be that of examining the students on the contents of the pre- 
ceding lecture, and thus preparing them for examination by the Professor. 
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their adherents, were thenceforward called the Negatives. For 
twenty years a struggle was maintained between these parties, 
with various success, without bloodshed, though not without vio- 
lence. At length, in the autumn of 1782, when the Petitioners 
had gained the ascendant, the courts of Versailles and Turin, 
abetted, or rather aided, by the Canton of Berne, surrounded 
Geneva with an armed force, and, under pretence of some ancient 
guarantees, imposed a new constitution on the republic, and com- 
pelled the leaders of the Representative Party to fly from their 
country. Dumont was not included in the proscription, but his 
heart had been touched by the love of liberty ;— 


ce 


I could endure 
Chains nowhere patiently ;—and chains at home, 
Where I am free by birthright,—not at all.” 
Task. Book V. 

He became a voluntary exile. He went to his mother and 
sisters at St. Petersburgh, a city to which many Genevese had 
carried their henourable patrimony of ability and knowledge, in- 
fluenced in. part, perhaps, by the example of their townsman, 
Lefort, who was the first tutor, minister, and general of the Great 
Czar. He there became pastor of the French church, an office 
which he filled for eighteen months. But his views were directed 
to Great Britain, where most of the Genevese exiles for liberty 
had taken refuge, and where some of them were actually employed 
in negotiating with the government for the establishment of a 
Swiss colony in Ireland. it was then that his connection began 
with William, the first Marquis of Lansdowne, a man creditably 
and singularly distinguished for his cultivation of the society of 
men of letters and science, foreign as well as native. Dumont 
gradually became a friend, or rather a member of the family, 
and he was habitually consulted by Lord Lansdowne on the edu- 
cation of his younger son, and on the collection of a library; 
though he was not perhaps formally employed in the superintend- 
ance of either. 

{n this part of his life began his close connection ‘with Sir 
Samuel Romilly, a man whose whole excellence will be little un- 
derstood by the world, until they see the narrative traced by him- 
self of those noble labours of self education, by which he taught 
himself every sort of ability which is necessary to serve mankind, 
and still more of that self-discipline, by which he at length formed 
a character yet more exalted than his genius, composed of a pro- 
bably unparalleled union of tender affection with unbending prin- 
ciple, and producing those dispositions towards the magnanimous 
and heroic, which were hidden from the vulgar by the solemn 
decorums of a formal profession, and are seldom found to be ea- 
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pable of breathing so long under the undisturbed surface of a 
well-ordered and prosperous community. The habitual, or me- 
chanical part of Romilly’s life, was necessarily governed by those 
of his profession and country. The higher element, however, 
secretly and constantly blended itself with every thought and 
feeling; and there were moments when his moral heroism carried 
the majesty of virtue into the souls of the perplexed and affrighted 
vulgar. 

Among the closest friends of Romilly and Dumont was George 
Wilson, a man little known beyond the circle of his friends and 
that of his contemporaries in the profession of the law, and one 
whom it would be difficult to make known to others, without 
the use of that language of vague panegyric, the abuse of which 
had more lowered it in his own eyes than even in those of most 
men of modesty and taste. It might be said by as unaffectedly 
conscientious a man as himself, (if such another there be,) that 
among those who thoroughly knew him, the degree of esteem 
for him was always considered as exactly indicative of the degree 
of sagacity and purity of the man who entertained it. Yet even 
he was not.more upright and benevolent than his two friends : 
though having less vivacity than the one, and less ardour than the 
other, he was not so liable to be allured by imagination from the 
rigid observance of the severe maxims of that moral prudence 
which is the safeguard of virtue. With a keen relish for pleasantry, 
and perfectly exempt from all gloom and harshness, he yet shunned 
the amusement of Wilkes’s conversation, solely from deference to 
morality. When Mirabeau visited England, about 1786, Wilson 
did not follow the example of his friends in cultivating the society 
of that extraordinary man, whose ill-trained fancies were better 
adapted to sudden felicities than to composition, and whose 
conversation was auimated by an irregular benevolence, neither 
smothered by the profligacy of his youth, nor altogether extin- 
guished by the intrigues and corruptions of his latter years. 

In the summer of 1789, the season of promise and hope, espe- 
cially to a Genevese exile, Dumont went to France and renewed 
his acquaintance with Mirabeau, whom he found occupied in the 
composition of his journal, (the Courter de Provence,) aided by 
Duroveray, Claviére, and others, who had been expelled from 
Geneva for liberty. Dumont took an active and very effectual 
part init. A variety of observations on the Departmental Divi- 
sion and Municipal Administration of France, subjects which 
have for the last two years agitated that country, were then pub- 
lished in Mirabeau’s Journal, by Dumont. His friend Wilson 
used to relate, that one day, when they were dining together at a 
table d’hote, at Versailles, he saw Dumont engaged in writing 
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the most celebrated paragraph of Mirabeau’s Address to the 
King for the removal of the troops, which was believed to have 
been entirely written by himself. It is certain that he reported 
several of Mirabeau’s speeches, which he embellished and 
strengthened from his own stores, with that disinterested sacrifice 
of his own reputation to the diffusion of what he considered 
truth, which accompanied him through life. It is no less certain 
that he was an utter stranger to the ambiguous projects imputed 
to those whose general and avowed principles only he promoted. 
Many years afterwards, when asked by a friend to write the life 
of Mirabeau—he answered, “ No! 1 know it too well.” ty 

In 1791 he returned to England, and towards the end of that 
year the writer of this notice dined for the first time in his com- 
pany and in that of Romilly, at the house of M. Chauvet, at 

ensington; from which time he enjoyed the uninterrupted 
friendship of both till their last moments. 

In the eventful years which followed he continued chiefly to 
live at Lansdowne House, or at Bowood, where the most re- 
markable men of Europe as well as of England were frequent 
and welcome guests. During the latter part of them he began 
to form an intimate friendship with Lord Holland, whom he had 
known from childhood, and whom it is needless to add, he loved. 
He was one of the members of the society of familiar friends, 
the habitual visitors of Holland House during thirty years, and 
who saw a succession of celebrated guests of every country, party, 
religion, and of every-liberal profession or station, which is likely 
to continue unmatched till another house boasts such a master. 

His mind was at that time in its most perfectly mature state; 
with much experience of very memorable events, and familiar 
intercourse with the most eminent men, with an abundant store 
of amusing and striking anecdotes, with that knowledge and taste 
for Continental Literature which was necessarily the chief want 
and desire of his companions. He had entirely subdued the 
popular and declamatory propensities which characterize youthful 
genius, yet without being in the least degree withdrawn from the 
love of letters and the delights of society, by those more scientific 
pursuits which occupied a succeeding period. In 1801 he tra- 
velled over various parts of Europe with Lord Henry Petty, now 
Marquis of Lansdowne, and brought back a fresher acquaintance 
with the mental occupations of the continental nations, from 
whom England seemed for years to be separated by a wider. 
channel than that formed by nature. 

But Dumont had then opened a new course of more serious 
occupations. In 1801 he published the Traité de Legislation: 


the first fruits of his zealous labours to give order, clearness, and 
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vivacity, to the profound and original meditations of Bentham, 
hitherto praised only by a very few patient readers, and but little 
better known, even by name, to the English than to the European 
public. The extraordinary merit of these writings, manuscript 
and printed, chiefly attracted his mind towards them; inferior 
circumstances, however, contributed their part to the fervour with 
which he devoted himself to them. Trained in the hasty and 
shallow philosophy which then reigned, metaphysical principles 
were a novelty, im the contemplation of which he was too agree~ 
ably employed to exaniine the solidity of the foundation on 
which they rested. Wearied with the commion-places of philan- 
thropie declaniation, which passed for philosophy, he ran with 
eagerness into the opposite extreme of new terms, dry definitions, 
and simple principles. ‘The methed of Bentham is undoubtedly 
a powerful instrument for the discovery of truth, especially m 
the juridical part of moral science. It is, however, a method 
which may become move than mischievous by the very circym- 
stance of its apparent perfection. 

Supposing every other objection to that system to be answered, 
it will be still evident that the value of its application in every 
particular instance must be in proportion to the exactness and 
eompleteness with which every circumstance is enumerated that 
ean affect the determination of the question. But the énumera- 
tion is not complete, merely because the names of all such circum- 
stances are enumerated. It is riot thus that the philosopher pro- 
ceeds in those sciences where the success-is uncontested. He 
calculates the degree of every force that acts on a body; he ascer- 
tains the proportion of every élement whieh goes to make up a 
compound; and an error in either of these respects is, in truth 
and effect, a want of exact and complete enumeration, which may 
lead to the most false results. Such mistakes in the physical 
sciences are easily detected. In the moral sciences, it is ex- 
tremely easy to seem to form a complete theory by such general 
and vague inductions, because the means of quick and palpable 
detection are wanting. Wherever analysis.ie really exhaustive, 
it is the most perfect of instruments; but where it only reaches 
a semblance of exactness, it produces or perpetuates error in the 
exact proportion of its seeming approach to truth. There is no 
remedy against this dangerous distemper but the habit of never 
forgetting that, in each case, the main question always must be, 
“ How much of each enumerated cause 1s likely to act in the m- 
stance before me?” No show of accuracy, no superiority of 
method, can dispense with this question, or enable any man to 
answer it otherwise than by approximation. But with these high 
and arduous matters we must not deal more largely in this place. 
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The talent with which Dumiont performed his task is as generally 
acknowledged, as the perfect disinterestedness which led him to 
employ so much talent in expounding the ee and enliven- 
ing the reasonitigs of others. It is due to him to say, that he 
always considered the systeni as 4 model, to be indeed always 
consulted and approached, bit never imposed without a cautions 
regard to circtimstatites. It must also be observed, that however 
entirely he adopted the speculations, delighted in the method, and 
even acquiesced in the language of Bentham, that for which he 
teally felt a watm zeal, and consecrated the labour of his life, 
was the practical establishthent of that grand reformation of law, 
which owes, indeed, much to the writings of Benthami, and to the 
discussions which they daily contribute to spread and keep up, 
but which, so far from beimg peculiar to him, is zealously sup- 
ported by those who most dissent from his moral theories, att 
‘was common to him (at least in that more obvious part of it which 
rélates to criminal law) with the philosophers of the eighteenth 
century, who pursued the same object, though with less distinct- 
ness of view, less precision of language, and less knowledge of 
the’ abuses to be reformed. The mind of Dumont moved on- 
ward with that of the reformers of jurisprudénce throtghout 
Europe. He does not needlessly question the singularities of 
his venetable master. But his attachment was to the main stock 
of reforming principle. Those who knew hifi need not be re- 
minded, that if its principles have any tendency to a cold and 
low morality, they were in that respect altogether defeated by 
the nattre of Dumont; a man of the utmost simplicity and 
frankness, of a most unusually affectionate and generous disposi- 
tion. A man of so much letters and wit could not have worked 
into his practical nature any indifference to art and accomplish- 
ment, to real learning, or to the only eloquence which deserves 
the name. No mati ever less adopted the Epicurean contempt 
for love of native country as a prejudice. When Geneva was 
blotted ftom the list of coimmonwealths, his heart clung to her 
more closely. These who met him at a remarkable party, at the 
séat Of an English nobleman, in the autam of 1813, cannot fail to 
remember with what patriotic as well as friéndly pride he exulted 
in the brilliant superiority of a lady of Genevese extraction, with 
an amiable simplicity at which his friends ventured to smile. On 
the day that the intelligence Of the restoration of Geneva was 
known, he dined with an invalid friend, and gave a sample of that 
unaffected fervour in the love of his native country, which can be 
felt only by the citizen of a small republic. 

_ He was immediately chosen a member of the Supreme Coun- 
cil of his native city, where, conciliating opponents by moderating 
¥2 
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partizans and by gaining the confidence and respect of all, he 
became in time its chief leader and ornament, as he would have 
been in more conspicuous and powerful assemblies. He had 
cane to a close the code of law, which, as chairman of a com- 

nittee appointed for that purpose, it would have been his duty to 
phen to the Supreme Council, when it assembled after its vaca- 
tion. At the moment when he was thus about to engrave his 
name on the annals of his beloved country, to honour her by 
rendering her, as he hoped, an example to Europe, he was eut 
off in the full vigour of his faculties, and on the eve of their most 
conspicuous exertion. His labours will not be defeated; and 
they will show his wariness as well as his courage. He will not 
be deemed singular or extravagant, and it will be seen that he 
wore the badge of a sect, in order, as he believed, to obtain better 
means for serving his country and the world. 

He was wholly untainted by political or philosophical bigotry, 
which has corrupted so many of those who inveigh against every 
form of that vice. His friends at Geneva, at Paris, or in London, 
were very far from sharing his peculiar opinions. 

Surrounded by fifty-three nephews or nieces, im the first or 
second degree, the issue or progeny of three sisters, he treated 
them with a patriarchal tenderness very foreign from the scorn of 
some Epicureans for “ the charities of father, son, and brother.” 
In his will he leaves legacies to all; touchingly assuring them 
that they must not measure his kindness by his bequests. In 
every instance of the youngest child, he seems, with the most 
affectionate solicitude, to have weighed the needs and desires of 
each, and to have considered all their little claims as worthy of 
conscientious consideration. 

His will, which is dated in May, 1826, opens with an acknow- 
ledgment worthy of him. 


“ I begin this Testamentary Disposition by an act of gratitude 
towards God, for having blessed me with a peaceable and independent 
life, which has owed its chief happiness to the charm of study and the 
enjoyments of friendship.” 


He died at Milan, on a journey to Venice, in October, 1829, 
in the seventy-first year of his age. 
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‘Arr. XIV.—1. Arminio, Tragedia a’ Ippolito Pindemonte, coll’ aggi- 
unta di tre’ discorsi. 8vo. Verona. 1819, 

2. Epistole in versi. 8vo. Verona. 1818. 

8. Sermoni. 8vo. Verona. 1819. 

4. Il Colpo di Martello del Campanile di San Marco in Venezia. 8vo. 
Verona. 1820. 

5. Elogi di Letterati. 2vols. 8vo. Verona. 1826. 

6. L’Odissea tradotta in isciolti. 2 vol. 12mo. Milano. 1827. 


We feel we have omitted too long noticing the death of this distin- 
guished writer, who was, at the same time, one of the most worthy 
and amiable @baracters Italy has in modern times produced. Ippolito 
Pindemonte was born in 1753, of one of the principal families of Verona, 
in the Venetian States. His education was such as was becoming a young 
patrician, but he early showed a firmness of moral principle that enabled 
him to withstand the temptations to which men of his rank and station 
in life are too often exposed, especially amidst the dissipation of a gay 
Italian city. Young Ippolito courted the company of the learned of his 
time, and particularly that of his countrymen, Torelli and Pompei, and 
he applied himself zealously to the study of the classical as well as of the 
modern languages. This course of education being completed, he tra- 
velled through Italy and Sicily, and thence to Malta, where being re- 
ceived into the order of St. John, he went to cruise on board the ships of 
the Order, performing the regular period of his caravana, the name given 
to the apprenticeship which the young knights had to serve. In the 
midst of his military duties he found leisure, however, to cultivate litera- 
ture, and he wrote some poems, which as juvenile productions he after- 
wards destroyed. Having returned home, and feeling bis constitution 
weakened by a chronic and at one time alarming infirmity, he retired 
to his villa at Avesa, where he wrote his Prose e Poesie Campestri, which 
were afterwards published together in 1795. In these he paints him- 
self, and imparts his feelings to the reader with the most delightful 
naiveté. A spirit grave yet tender, pensive yet satisfied, philosophical yet 
pious, pervades every sentence of these and his successive compositions. 
A rare exception among Italian poets, he did not sing of love, although he 
was attached by constant friendship to several accomplished ladies, of 
whom he speaks in his poems, especially Countess Mosconi and Isabella 
Albrizzi. In 1788 he began his tour of Europe, during which he visited 
Switzerland, Germany, France, and England, passing the greater part 
of the year 1789 in Paris, at that most memorable epoch. He also spent 
several months in England, of which country ever after and throughout 
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all political vicissitudes he retained a friendly and favourable impression 
for he had found in it minds congenial to his own. He did not, how- 
ever, like more vulgar travellers, learn to slight his own country while 
among foreigners, but fostered to the last a sentiment of warm affection 
for the land of his birth. He related to a friend, that, on arriving at 
Paris he feared he would haye little opportunity of cultivating Italian 
literature. “ But,” added he, “ I ial myself agreeably disappointed ; 
for meeting with Alfieri, and living in familiar intercourse with him, we 
read to each other our mutual compositions, and I may say that I never 
applied with so much fervour to our national studies, as in the midst of 
the French capital.” On his return he wrote a small poem on his travels, 
‘I Viaggi,” and a moral and political tale, “ Abaritte.” 

The French invasion found Pindemonte in his native home. At that 
most critical period he did not emigrate, like others, to a safer spot, 
deeming that his duty required him to share the dangers, and to try to 
avert or alleviate the calamities of his countrymen. His extreme mo- 
deration, and his irreproachable conduct, bore him safe throughout the 
storm, but he keenly felt the desolation of his unfortunate country. A 
stranger to violent party politics, he felt the degradation of Italy, driven 
to the desperate course of expecting regeneration from the rude hands 
of a conqueror. ‘ Words had changed their meaning;” he wrote after- 
wards in his Epistles, speaking of those disastrous times, “ fidelity to 
one’s government became revolt, the sacred names of country and liberty, 
of laws and rights, a mockery, and, as in a cauldron of boiling impuri- 
ties, the dregs of the land, patricians and plebeians, rose to the summit, 
and the good remained sunk and obliterated.”* The town of Verona 
suffered most cruelly in that crisis. Being forcibly occupied by French 
troops in 1796, although then at peace with the republic of Venice, a 
rash attempt of the country-people in the following year to rise against 
the military drew upon the devoted city the vengeance of the com- 
mander-in-chief, Bonaparte. The town was retaken and pillaged, and 
several of the inhabitants put to death. After the fall of Venice, the 
fortifications of Verona, the work of San Micheli, were razed to the 
ground. Pindemonte’s favorite villa on the hill of Avesa was also 
destroyed. All these disasters our poet laments in his Epistole, which 
were published in 1805. In the successive occupations of his country 
by Austrians and French, Pindemonte kept aloof from the political 
scene: “I moved my steps away from our new masters and their 
ministers; I did not aspire to any of the vacated seats of office; I 
struck not a single chord of servile flattery from my harp; and I spent 
my days in solitude and silence, wishing to keep uncontaminated by the 
common servitude.” But his was not the proud, unsociable misanthropy 
of Alfieri; he hoped and trusted in Providence for happier, or at least 
quieter, days, and was thankful when such were granted to his afflicted 
country. 

Pindemonte had in early youth attempted the walk of the drama; he 
produced at a more mature age a tragedy on the subject of Arminius, 


* Epistola a Scipione Maffei, 1801. 
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the German patriot and avenger of his country. This play contains 
some brilliant passages, and is remarkable for a certain boldness and 
freedom of style, witek partakes of the romantic spirit, although the 
unities are preserved, and for the introduction of choruses, or lyric 
strains, to be sung between the acts, an attempt which has been since 
repeated by Manzoni. To the publication of his Arminio, Pindemonte 
joined some well-written essays on tragedy and on the French and 

talian theatres, He wrote afterwards a beautiful little poem, J Sepolcri, 
in reply to Foscolo’s much admired effusion under the same title, which 
the latter had addressed to our author. But in this, as well as in all 
his other compositions, Pindemonte’s melancholy is softened by a ray 
of religious confidence which reconciles the reader to the otherwise 
gloomy subject. 

In 1818 Pindemonte published his Sermoni, a species of the milder - 
satire, after the Horatian model, on the follies of his contemporaries. 
The most remarkable of these are, the one on “ Political Opinions,” 
which begins by a paraphrasis of Goldsmith’s well-known lines, 


“ In ev’ry government, though terror reigns,” &c. 


and the other “ on Travelling,” in which he exposes the pretensions, 
the shallowness, and the affectation of certain travellers, his countrymen. 
His next production, I/ Colpo di Martello, published in 1820, is written 
in a tone of loftier inspiration. A watch having been posted on the 
summit of St. Mark’s lofty tower at Venice, in order to give the alarm 
whenever fire breaks out in any part of the city, the men on duty, as a 
token of their vigilance, strike the great bell every quarter of an 
hour. From this circumstance the poet draws a warning moral for the 
citizens on the swiftness of time, and the manner in which it ought to 
be, but is not, generally spent. The poet ends his verse by a retrospec- 
tive glance at his career through life, now drawing to a close, in which 
he shows himself to have been no stern intractable ascetic, but one who 
shared in the joys and sorrows of this world, although he considered it 
but as a land of passage. 
“ Troppo mi pisogen quest’ esiglio, vero, 

Ma per esiglio sempre il riconobbi, 

Me riconobbi pellegrino, e in alto 

Vidi e sugli astri, la mia patria vera, 

Che discordia di parti e di sentenze 

Politiche conflitto unqua non turba.” 

He published a few years since a translation of the Odyssey in blank 
verse, which has been much applauded in Italy, His latest work, 
brought out shortly before his death, consists of eulogies of Italian 
literati. 

In this manner our good Pindemonte’s old age continued to be en- 

ossed by the favourite studies of his earlier years, and in correspond- 
ing with most of his learned contemporaries. The deaths of Monti 
and of Cesari grieved him much, and added to his habitual melancholy. 
At length, on the 18th of November, last year, he himself, after a short 
illness, was removed from this world, at the age of seventy-five. He 
died as he had lived, like a sage and a Christian, The whole popula- 
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‘tion of Verona attended his remains to the grave, with marks of un- 
affected grief, and a monument is about being raised to his memory by 
his grateful and admiring countrymen. 3 

As a poet, Ippolito Pindemonte ranks among his contemporaries 
after Alfieri and Monti, but as a philosopher, and we may say as a 
man, considerably above both. Manzoni is the one, among living 
writers, whom we should perhaps compare to him, especially having 
regard to the moral views and the mental independence of both these 
distinguished writers. 


Art. XV.—Teatro Original de M. E. de Gorostiza. 12mo. Paris. 
1822. 


Wiru real satisfaction we introduce the Teatro pe Don Manver 
Epoarpo pe Gorostiza to our readers, as well on account of the book 
itself, as of the Author. Gorostiza is, to the best of our knowledge 
and belief, the first dramatist to whom Spanish America has given 
birth. He is a native of Vera Cruz; and Mexico has just shown her 
sense of the honour she derives from his genius by appointing him 
Minister Plenipotentiary to this country. We sincerely rejoige) to see 
him in a situation so different from that in which-hgdormerly visited 
England, a destitute fugitive from the arbitrary gow 

nand. Den Manuel received his education in Spaitl 

of Creoles usually did, and in Spain he wrote the, Gomedie 

in the volume before us. They were acted at nt 

dramatic efforts of that portion of her children's 

country has so sedulously studied to keep down, 

applause of the best Madrileno judges. . 

The book itself is decidedly clever; and even were it les#»so, we 
should still be glad of the opportunity to say a few words more touching 
the new school of Spanish comedy. Some critics have called this a 
French school, but to us it appears rather a national modification of 
classical models, than an imitation of the French theatre. It offers 
faithful pictures of national manners, follies, and faults, cramped into 
due conformity with the unities, is very moral, has little love, (at least 
of the virtuous love which is usually the main-spring of modern 
comedy) ; and, as may be conjectured, rather uninteresting and dull, 
We could wish this new school, which we think more like the new 
Italian than the French, were livelier ; but we hail the appearance of a 
national school, even with these drawbacks, in preference to more 
amusing imitations of foreign master-pieces. The former may contain 
the germs of future excellence; the latter promises nothing beyond 
stationary mediocrity. Our view of this new school will be best ex- 
plained by a short sketch of a comedy, for which purpose we have 
selected Gorostiza’s Indulgencia para Todos, or “ All need Indulgence,” 
one of the best specimens that we have met with. The versification, 
we should observe, is that of the old school, viz. octosyllabic, asonante* 


* Of which the vowels agree, but uot the consonants; e. g. as in mad, rat, cap. 
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lines, which in the Spanish drama, hold the place of our blank verse, 
intermingled with rhyme. 

The subject of this comedy is a family scheme for the improvement 
of the heroine’s prospect of happiness with a bridegroom selected by 
her father, whom she has never seen. The play opens with the expec- 
tation of this bridegroom, Don Severo de Mendoza, whose ungallant 
delay offends D. Fermin de Peralto, the punctilious father of the bride. 
Her brother Carlos justifies him upon that score, but expresses his 
fear for his sister’s happiness on account of— 

“ The single spot staining so fair a picture ; 
In him one only fault I find. 
D. Fermin. What is’t? 
D. Carlos. That he has none. 
D. Fermin. A marv'llous fault.” 


The father, son, and family friend, D. Pedro de Arismendi, the 
Alcalde Mayor of the town, now plot to cure the bridegroom of the 
exigeance incident to paragons of perfection, by entrapping him into 
error, and this occupies the first act. 

The second introduces D. Severo, and his inexorable requisition of 
absolute impeceability in all connected with him. He enters dis- 
charging his servant Gaspar for his first fault in ten years service, re- 
fusing ‘to listén to“his apology, and observes— 

mF; is but mental impotence, 
is toleration ; 


. both are th’ indication, 
of Re: want of moral sense. 
S Tis of my conduct is the rule ; 
Ps ity the unfortunate ; 
s Batafin contact brought by fate, 
» weasel . With one whom proved offences stain, 


Or as a criminal or fool, 
T view him with unmixed disdain.” 


In the.same-strain he rejects Don Fermin’s solicitations in favour of 
the culprit ;— 


wes 


“ Pardon my non-compliance, but my conduct 
Is regulated by my principles. 
I never deviate from the line of right ; 
And thence must Gaspar be discharged my service. 
D. Ferm, And thus you answer me? 
D. Severo. I answer thus.” 


Now begins the plot against the immaculate correctness of this 
modern stoic. His intended father-in-law makes him drink beyond his 
stint. His bride, Dofia Tomasa, under the assumed character of Dofia 
Flora, the bride of D. Carlos, seduces him into not only falling in love 
with her, but likewise into declaring his passion. D. Carlos surprises 
the lovers, challenges D. Severo as a traitor to himself and his sister, 
and, despite all anti-duelling principles, by his taunts provokes him to 
accept the challenge. This occurs at night. In the interval between 
the third and fourth acts, the duel goes off innoxiously, Carlos having 
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carefully loaded the pistols without ball, and the combatants are recon- 
ciled. D, Carlos, upon the plea of not betraying their duel to the 
family by seeking admittance at an unseasonable hour, draws D. Severo 
into a gaming-house, where he is tempted to play, and pigeoned not 
only of his own money, but of a sum intrusted to him for D. Fermin. 

n the fourth act Severo appears somewhat humbled, being con- 
strained to employ the discarded Gaspar to procure him funds to re- 
place D. Fermin’s lost money, the misuse of which he thus hopes to 
conceal. We give part of the dialogue, in which Gaspar makes him 
feel his degradation. 


D. Sev. Gaspar! 
Gaspar. Seiior, I do confess myself 
A most perverse and drunken porcupine. 

D. Sev. No more of this. If that the first discovery 
Of error kindle wrath, time and reflection 
Calm us. No longer am I now incensed 
At what seemed yesterday a heinous fault. 

Gaspar (aside). If thus my master justify me, sure 
He needs mine aid. 

D. Sev. I’ve ever known thee faithful, 
Cheerful and serviceable. 

Gaspar (aside). Praise! good Lord ! 
What can have chanced ? 

D. Sev. And I would give thee proof, 
Gaspar, of mine esteem, by sending thee 
On business home. 

Gaspar. For what? 

D. Sev. For cash. 

Gaspar. Already! 

D. Sev. Thou'lt find some tale to satisfy my father, 
As that I’ve negligently lost my purse. 

Gaspar. That were to lie. 

D. Sev. To lie? No, we conspire not 
To evil end. 

Gaspar. Still ’tis not speaking truth. 

D. Sev. Thou wilt not then ? 

Gaspar. I will, if that your Honour 
On your own conscience take it. 

D. Sev. How tormenting ! 

I take ’t upon myself. 

Gaspar. Then I will lie.” 

But D. Severo’s cure is not yet complete; he hopes, by hiding his 
transgressions, to preserve his character, and still assumes the Infallible. 
D. Pedro consults him as a man of strict principles and impassioned 
virtue, inflexible by human affections, whether he must needs execute 
his magisterial office to the affliction of a friend. Severo answers by 
declamations upon public duty, Roman virtue, and Brutus; and the 
Alcalde arrests Carlos for the duel, saying, he never could have mus- 
tered firmness to do so without D. Severo’s exhortations. The indig- 
nation expressed by the whole family, including the pseudo-Flora, at 
such unfriendly advice, finally overpowers the hero’s arrogance. He 
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confesses himself to be Carlos’s adversary, and proves his amendment 
by his answer to the Alcalde’s question— 
D. Pedro. What can excuse you? 
D. Sev, That I am a man 
Liable to all frailties of my kind.” 


This satisfies the plotters; the plot is revealed, and the-ci-devant 
Cato made happy in the lawful possession of her he had criminally 


loved. 


Art. XVI.—Histoire de l' Inquisition en France, depuis son établisse- 
ment au XIIIe siécle, a la suite de la Croisade contre les Albigeois, 
jusquen 1772, époque définitive de sa suppression. Par E. L. B. de 
Lamothe-Langon. Paris. 1829. 3 vols. 8vo. 


Tue Inquisition now belongs to history. It can no longer exert any 
direct influence over our business or bosoms; and while pondering on 
the wonders of its acted time, we have leisure to group the pictures 
and make sage reflections. In vain a feeble timid cry is heard ocea- 
sionally in the streets of Paris; “ the Inquisition,” a word of power, 
which, but muttered between the teeth, would once have made a king 
tremble on his throne, can no longer affright us; in vain some des- 
perate hanger-on of faction may shriek forth with well-acted alarm, 
“the Jesuits! the Jesuits!”; the cry is repeated in various modula- 
tions of pity or ridicule, and all men allow that the holy fathers make 
good school-masters. A tribunal for trying the thoughts, and punish- 
ing the wanderings of the imagination, exists in every country, and in 
every form of society. Among ourselves, the Methodists, the most 
powerful, and, excepting perhaps the Quakers, the most respectable of 
our sectarians, have an Inquisition. The leader of each of their 
*‘ classes” is bound to inquire, not into the actions, but into the 
thoughts of his fellows, and to report on the state of their religious 
feelings. Woe to the backslider in theology !—for if he is a baker, can 
he expect that the faithful will buy his bread? if he is a grocer, can he 
flatter himself that they will solace themselves with his tea? But 
even when without rules or method, we are all Inquisitors in our turn, 
from the tea-table gossip to the reviewer of books. And let it not be 
imagined that this universal system is without its agents and fami- 
liars, its tortures and anathemas. We do not, it is true, put our 
neighbours into dungeons because they think differently from us, nor 
do we crack their joints, or purify their opinions with the actual cau- 
tery; but expulsions from societies, disunited families, ruined busi- 
nesses, broken friendships, and disastrous loves attest our inquisitorial 
power and its effects. 

When Catholicism became identified with political as well as reli- 
gious tyranny, it is not wonderful that this instinctive sort of inquisi- 
tion should have been modified to resemble a political machine ; and 
if the moral influence exercised over the very fortunes of others b 
men surrounded with all the ties and afflictions of humanity be so fatal, 
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it is not wonderful that an inquisitorial body, composed of individuals 
cut off by their religious professions from the common sympathies 
which are supposed to bind mankind together, should have framed 
and executed the decrees of the Holy Office in a spirit not altogether 
human. 

In France, the jealousy of the sovereign, and the comparative inde- 
pendence of various municipalities, operated as a check upon the 
growing power of the Inquisition, even after it enjoyed a kind of legal 
existence as an ecclesiastical tribunal; but even in that country, its 
enormities, as they are chronicled in the volumes before us, are such 
as almost to exceed belief. The form of the proceedings is exceed- 
ingly curious, but this has been so often detailed, that it is necessary 
here only slightly to allude to it. Established for the purpose of car- 
rying on a warfare against heretics, the Inquisition, by its holy triumphs, 
soon began to find a want of enemies. That heretics did exist, how- 
ever, was plain, because the Inquisition existed ; and it became there- 
fore necessary to employ a numerous host of spies to penetrate into 
the fastnesses and lurking places cf infidelity. The scope which this 
system afforded for private revenge was truly dreadful. The blow 
was unseen, and the assassin secure ; no man was safe—not even in the 
midst of his own family; for it was impossible to be certain that his 
father or brother was not an agent of the Inquisition. When the ac- 
cused was cited before the tribunal, resistance or flight was held to be 
a proof of the crime. The chief punishments were, banishment on a 
pilgrimage, excommunication, exposure on a scaffold, imprisonment, 
and death by fire. The pilgrims to the Holy Land, or elsewhere, car- 
ried with them a badge which proclaimed their crime, and their sub- 
jection to the Holy Office ; the excommunicated were driven altogether 
out of the pale of society, and hedged round with impassable interdic- 
tions ;. the exposed were placed on a scaffold or a ladder, with the tes- 
timonials of their guilt, if there happened to be any, hung round their 
neck, and thus exhibited to the gaze of the people; the imprisoned 
were shut up for life in a dungeon without door or window, receiving 
bread and water in a box revolving in a hole in the wall, and in some 
cases were loaded with perpetual chains; the condemned to death 
were carried in priestly procession to a public place, and burned, not by 
the Inquisition, but by the common executioners of the town, that the 
holy fathers might be justified in declaring their abhorrence of shedding 
blood. When the rare occurrence took place that the suspicion of 
heresy was found to be unjust, the accused were restored to liberiy; 
which, however, they were bound to enjoy (according to Pope Innocent 
IV.) in denouncing and persecuting heretics. The commencement of 
this frightful institution is placed by our author at the end of the 12th 
or the beginning of the 13th century. At this period the power of 
the pope was looked upon with disgust and suspicion; and the vices 
of the clergy were so notorious, that it had become a proverbial saying 
among the people, when alluding to any infamous action, “I would ra- 
ther be a priest than doso and so.” In Languedoc, the celebrated he- 
xesy of the Albigenses had made rapid strides, and already possessed a 
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religious hierarchy of its own; every thing, in fact, announced a crisis 
important to the descendants of St. Peter. The proceedings of the In- 
quisition, however, during that period of its infancy, are mingled in- 
extricably with the transactions of the twenty years’ butcheries which 
desolated Languedoc; and hence the first volume of the work before 
us, and the greater part of the second, are filled with the historical de- 
tails of a religious crusade, without parallel, we believe, in the annals 
of atrocity. At length, in the year 1228, complete triumph crowned 
the exertions of the “ army of the Lord,” as it was called ; and Imbert 
de Beaugen, encamped before Toulouse, struck the last blow of the 
war in a manner well worthy of himself and his cause. His troops, 
rising every morning, for three months, at an early hour, after break- 
fast and hearing mass, divided into numerous bodies. These spread 
themselves abroad upon the face of the country, preceded by ec- 
clesiastics of high rank singing psalms, and to the tune of this holy 
music plucked up the vines, broke down the trees, demolished the 
houses, farms, and bridges, and destroyed whatever was requisite for 
the comfort or necessities of men, except the churches and chapels. 
This satisfactorily effected, a treaty of peace was concluded between 
the Count of Toulouse, the King of France, and the Romish church ; 
and the Inquisition, no longer able to have 


——_————. akingdom for a stage, 
Princes the actors,— 

was obliged to content itself with individual victims, and the field of 
private life for its exploits. At this period, in fact, the history of the 
Inquisition in France properly begins; M. De Lamothe-Langon’s nine 
first books should therefore be regarded only as introductory. 

Overt acts indicative of infidelity, and avowals made vivd voce in 
confidential conversation, were of course complete proofs of delin- 
quency ; but the negative evidence of an individual’s absenting him- 
self from confession and communion was held to be equally strong. 
At the council of 1229, some suspected parties were condemned by the 
bishop of Toulouse, because of the insignificance of the facts which 
they revealed; and in the same year, the determination of the Inquisi- 
tion to conceal from the accused the names of their accusers—a piece 
of information which some obstinate individuals, determined not to 
allow themselves to be burned quietly, solicited—was openly avowed. 
At this period the bishops were the sole judges of heresy; but Pope 
Gregory IX., in 1233, finding that under their surveillance the evil 
extended rather than diminished, removed this enormous power into 
the hands of the “ fréres precheurs ;” and thus the Dominicans became 
the first directors of the Inquisition in its organized state. A much 
higher antiquity, however, was claimed for the institution, The Inqui- 
sition, say its admirers, was first founded in heaven, when God himself 
was Chief Inquisitor, as the rebel angels can witness. He continued to 
exercise the holy function in behalf of Adam, and Cain, and the men 
who were drowned in the deluge, or confounded at the building of 
Babel. Moses acted in his name, when he punished the Hebrews in 
the desert by violent deaths by fire from heaven and living inhumation 
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in the earth. St. Peter next sutceeded to the inquisitorial power, and 
after him thé popes, his successors, who eventually transferred it to the 
monks of St. Dominic. The code of laws by which this institution wat 
governed, when it at length reached the hands of these holy fathers, is 
ufiiqtte in its kind; it recommends falsehood, treachery, and rapacity 
on the part of the inquisitors, and forbids nothing whatever except 
charity and mercy. The 16th article is worth transcribing. “ It is 
better that a hundred Catholics irreproachable in their faith should pe+ 
rish, than that one heretic should escape; because the giving death to 
a hundred innocent Catholics is no more than opening to them the 
gates of heaven, whétéas the setting at liberty a heretic may be the 
means of bringing many souls to destruction.” This maxim, however, 
was promulgated long before by one of their fanatical warriors, who 
cried out, “ Kill them all—God will know his own!” 

It was not, however, without some struggles that the public sub- 
mitted to be ridden by so powerful an incubus. The throats of sun- 
dry inquisitors were cut, and at Toulouse the lower clagses rose almost 
en masse against the tribunal. In 1242, eight inquisitors arriving at 
the town of Avignonet in Lower Languedoc, took possession of the 
eee of the Count of Toulouse, and sending to the authorities for a 
ist of the local heretics, despatched their party to cut fagots for the 
usual auto da fe. The bailli of the place; however, assisted by the gar- 
rison, stole under cover of the night and with all imaginable precaution, 
to the attack of the holy men; and having succeeded in performing 
the dangerous feat of entering a house which there was nobody to guard, 
massacred them ou the spot. The inquisitors met their fate with joy, 
singing Te Deum for the victory of martyrdom they were about 
achieving. 

By the blood shed on such occasions, however, the edifice seemed 
only to be the more firmly cemented; and for a space of nearly two 
hundred years, the history of the Inquisition is filled with persecutions, 
triumphs, and auto-da-fes, detailed by our author with commendable 
circumstantiality. At the beginning of the 15th century, the Holy 
Office in France commenced its decline. The lay powers, with the 
citizens and populace, had been goaded into desperation; the bishops 
writhed against a despotism which interfered even with their sacred 
rights ; and the legislature detecting in every act of secrecy a civil as 
well as religious offence, deprived the Inquisition at one fell swoop of 
half its victims and half its authority. 

From this period M. Lamothe-Langon traces the decline of the in- 
stitution with great precision, till at length, in 1772, without struggle 
or convulsion, it expired apparently of weakness and decay. 

The present work, we believe, is the first detailed history of the In- 
quisition in France, which was the parent of those of Spain, Portugal, 
and of the New World. The author has displayed great industry 
and research in the execution of his task; but to an English reader at 
least the eagerness with which he denounces and combats its atrocious 
dogmas appears to be somewhat unnecessary. 
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Ast. X VII.—Operette varie d’Ugo Foscolo. 8vo. Lugano, 1829. 


Tue Antologia of Florence, in an article of a late number on the above 
publication, which contains several orations of the late Foscolo, 

others that on the occasion of the Congress of Lyons, and his tragedies, 
besides biographical details of that eloquent and original writer, adds, 
by way of illustration, a letter hitherto unpublished, written by Foscolo 
himself about a twelvemonth before his death, to his frierid the Mar- 
quis Gino Capponi of Florence. The literary portions of this letter are 
very interesting, but the statements, as to matters of fact, are so strangely 
coloured by the writer's own views, that we have thought it only a 
matter of justice to one of the parties who might be injuriously affected 
by their publication, to attach a few notes by way of correction, the 
accuracy of which may be relied on. We trust that the respectable 
editor of the Antologia will give publicity to thesé corrections in his 
Journal, and thereby counteract the erroneous impressions which he 
may have been the involuntary instrument of diffusing. 


“... I was in‘hopes that, in giving you tidings of myself, I should be able 
to forward at#lie same time my Illustrations of Dante’s Commedia ; and if the 
bookseller had not disappointed me, the whole poem would have been now 
printed, published, and forwarded to Italy. My first intention was to print a 
quarto edition of only five hundred copies, as Edid not reckon wpon many pur- 
chasers, but only among the lovers of fine and correet editions, the librarians of 
the public European libraries, and among those readers of Dante who would like 
to see him illustrated in a fashion quite new and never before attempted, such 
as I consider it to be, the only one calculated to develope the poetry, the times, 
and the whole mind of Dante. Several sheets of the edition were already 
printed, when through the failure of a banker who held three hundred pounds 
of my money, and through my not being paid by certain editors of periodicals; 
among others that of the European Review, 1 was assailed by distress and 
anxiety, and calamities insupportable and irremediable to me, considering my 
age of nearly forty-eight years; at which I find myself destitute of home and of 
books, having sold everything at a vile price to pay my creditors, and not to 
live at their expense, and dishonour myself by taking that wretehed immunity 
here called the Insolvent Act. Therefore, having paid all that I was worth, and 
being left without anything but my liberty, my edition of Dante was inter- 
rupted of necessity. Nor could I have proceeded with it unless I had gone in 
quest of subscribers, which I hold to be synonimous with begging ; and if I had 
taken upon myself the expenses of the printing, which are enormous in this 
country, I should have run the risk of becoming again involved, without know- 
ing how to extricate myself. I therefore closed with the proposal of a bookseller 
that I should write for him Hlustrations of the Divina Commedia, and of four 
other of the great Italian poets; which were to be contained in twenty-one small 
volumes; and it was agreéd tht E should give him the text and the notes in the 
coursé of tWo years, for which 1 was to receive twelve hundred pounds.* Such 
a work was not very afdtious for me, bating the tedioustiess of revising the text, 
and of tratislating atid condensing what I had already written in the Edinburgh 


* The bookseller was Mr. Pickering of Chancery Lane. The agreement was made 
in 1824; the authors selected for illustration were Dante, Petrarca, Bojardo, Ariosto, 
and Tasso ; a specific sum was fixed for each, amounting to £1134 im all; that for the 
Dante was £420. On thé publication of the Dante, the publisher was to be at liberty 
to relinquish or continue the other authors of the series, 
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and Quarterly Reviews and other periodicals, concerning our poets. As it 
grieved me, however, to lose so much study and research concerning Dante, I 
contrived to retain as much as I could of my first work in this smaller edition ; 
although I was necessarily obliged to cramp and curtail much of what I had 
done, owing to the size of the work and the economical plans of the bookseller. 
Such was the result of my labours.* But towards the end of that year (1825) 
certain booksellers, who were in partnership with mine in this undertaking of 
the Italian poets, failed, and Heaven knows how many authors, who tived 
merrily by their pens, have from that time been reduced to poverty in conse- 
quence of the failures of those booksellers! Walter Scott has lost thirty thou- 
sand pounds by them, but Government supplied him with some lucrative 
employment. However, I am neither Walter Scott, nor a Tory, and I am, 
moreover, an alien—therefore I have been obliged to put up with the loss of 
my twelve hundred pounds, besides three hundred more spent in amanuenses, 
books, and proof-correctors, without the satisfaction of having even a single 
copy of the volume already published ; because between the bookseller and the 
assignees of his co-partners in the speculation of my edition, some half-printed 
volumes and my MSS. have been sequestered and sold for the benefit of the 
creditors, of whom I am also one: but in the interim, while waiting to recover 
a tenth of what I have lost, I find myself in great distress, and both my edition 
and my career stopped together. 

“ Some copies of the first volume of Dante, published under the title * Dis- 
corso sul testo e su le opinioni diverse prevalenti intorno alla storia e alla emenda- 
zione critica della Commedia, found their way, I believe, to Florence, and I am 
certain that Chevalier Puccini had one, and you must see to get it and read it. 
I would send you a copy, but I should be obliged to buy it, and it is dear, and 
Ihave only by me a copy made up of the proofs sent me for correction. Although 
my original plan has been, as I said, sadly cramped and curtailed in this puny 
yolume, it will yet serve to give you an idea of the Illustrations I have prepared, 
and which, I believe, would prove useful and valuable to Italy; the more so as 
no one has ever attempted to take the same view of the subject, and no printer 
or plagiarist will, I think, venture to counterfeit it in other editions. 

“1 have now resumed earnestly my original plan of illustrating the poem 
after my own fashion, and publishing an edition in five volumes quarto. But 
here an edition of a foreign work never defrays the expenses, the sale of seven 
hundred copies being barely sufficient to pay the printer, and to make up for 
the allowance to the trade, besides the most onerous charge of inserting numer- 
ous advertisements in the newspapers, without which no book in England can 
ever sell. Add to this the distress, whether temporary or lasting I know not, 
so severely and universally felt in this country ; in consequence of which lite- 
rature, and especially foreign literature, being looked upon as a sort of luxury, 


* From this sentence to the end of the paragraph is as much a romance as the 
Ultime Lettere di Jacopo Ortis, Mr. Pickering had no partners whatever with him in 
the speculation ; no half-printed volumes or MSS. were sequestered or sold for the 
benefit of creditors, because they were not in existence to sequester ; Foscolo received every 
shilling of the money stipulated for the Dante; at the time this letter was written, he 
was still labouring on the Commedia, but did not complete it until six months afterwards, 
namely, March, 1827. Sir Walter Scott—as every one knows, and as Foscolo might 
have known—received no lucrative place from government to make up for his losses ; 
the official situation which he still holds, he had held for twenty years before th‘s time. 

+ The first volume of the Dante, being entirely introductory, was published sepa- 
rately in 1825; the printing of the others was not proceeded with, owing to the Editor’s 
delays, and the publisher’s determination to have the whole MS. in hand previously. 


Moreover, Foscolo received, by agreement, one hundred copies of the first volume for the 
express purpose of presenting to his friends. 
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must be neglected even by those who cherished it, but who now can hardly 
provide the bare necessaries of life. Besides, to tell you the truth, although 
many affect to talk about Dante, few understand him: the Commedia is a book 
for Italians, and for the Italians, living or to come, I have destined my labours 
and my illustrations.* If I could therefore be certain of disposing of two hun- 
dred and fifty copies of my edition in Italy, I should not be obliged to throw 
away money beforehand in advertising in the newspapers, nor submit to the 
trade allowance required by the English booksellers. The two hundred and 
fifty copies would make one half of the edition, and at one guinea a volume 
would produce about £1500, which are required for printing the work. I 
should then have for my pains the other half of the edition, which I would en- 
deavour to sell partly here by way of exchange for books which I stand in need 
of, (having sold most of mine to provide the means of subsistence,) and partly 
on the continent to the public libraries, &c. 

“TI feel extremely anxious, my dear Gino, not to lose the fruits of so many 
years’ devotion to the study of Dante, of the middle ages, and of Italy. I began 
to act the parts of a critic, an antiquarian, and a pedant, in the Edinburgh 
Review, in order that they might know here at last docuit gue mazimus Atlas, 

‘in times when the human race in Europe was not able to understand him. I 
went on afterwards writing articles and pamphlets upon our poets, intending 
to sharpen my tools by it, until at last I became tired and sick of the task, and 
yet continuing the trade in order to cater miseris viatica canis, the only useful 
result of my lucubrations was having learnt how to illustrate Dante’s poem. 
To this last I have applied so intensely and so long, that now I feel I only 
want time and means be going to press; and I wish to do this the more, as, in 
finding my way through the poem and the obscure age of Dante, I think I have 
had a glimpse by which to explore also the unknown times of Homer and the 
state of Greek civilization at that period. I intend, therefore, next to print my 
version of the Iliad, illustrating it after the manner of the Divina Commedia, 
and I should insert in the last volume a Greek text, in which I would avail my- 
self of the new remarks of Wolf, Heyne, and Payne Knight; and my text should 
be for the use of the modern Greeks, in order to persuade them at length to 
read in Homer not spirits and accents, but musical feet and hexameters. 

“< In front of the quarto edition of Dante, begun and interrupted as I have 
said before, a long political letter was to have appeared, addressed to the literati 
of Italy ; a letter severe perhaps, but true, and useful one day or another. Fifty 

ages of it were already printed ; but as the letter could not afterwards be 
included in the smaller edition, it remains now half printed, with the rest of the 
MSS., in the hands of the assignees, and they may do what they like with it : 
but, should I ever publish my own edition of Dante, I shall insert the letter, or 
if I must give up my plan for ever, I at least will print the same on some other 
occasion, by making only a few alterations at the beginning. To the Iliad, 
also, I could have wished to prefix a political discourse, in the shape of a 
letter, addressed to the Greeks, on the affairs of their sacred and unfortunate 
country; I should have wished, likewise, to publish simultaneously the first 
volumes both of the Commedia and of the Iliad, of which last | have now com- 
pleted the version of nine books, which, after much revision and research, I 
do not think unworthy of the public. The third book, printed in the Florence 
Antologia, I have polished, so that if you see it now, it will appear like a flex- 
ible‘and living image. I, at this moment, have a copyist who is extracting 


* Some of the considerations so forcibly stated in this paragraph may have indueed 
Mr. Pickering to pause in bringing out the other volames of Dante, the MS. of which still 
remains in his hands. ‘I'wo editions of the first volume have been already: printed in 
Italy—no great encouragement, it must be allowed, for the English publisher to pro- 
ceed with the remainder, 
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passages from the other books, which I will send with this epistle for your 
perusal, and you will tell me whether my long practice in these matters has 
enabled me to deal more successfully in my old and peculiar method of translat- 
ing, a method from which, in spite of its thousand-and-one difficulties, I am 
determined never to depart. E 

“ However, in order to complete my version and illustrations of the Iliad,.I 
should require four years of tranquillity, with the certainty of selling my edition 
out of England; for here, books in foreign languages may obtain praise, but never 
will succeed, and John Bull is in the right of it, although the travelled English 
talk of foreign poetry and literature without comprehending them. Nor is this 
said in disparagement of their understanding, for I also would not pretend to 
assert that [ understand thoroughly their poets, and yet, one way or another, I 
also write and see myself at times in English print... . But as on account of my 
public and private character, to use an English phyase, I wish to let the world 
know my opinions and feelings concerning Greece, the political discourse 
which ought to have preceded the translation of Homer will soon appear by 
itself in English ; and, should the sale answer my expectations, perhaps I may 
then publish it in Italian, with the first nine books of the Iliad, which then can 
be made to say, at least, non omnis moriar. 

“ Be sure, above all, to answer me concerning Dante, after you have read 
the first volume of Pickering’s edition. This Pickering, although against my de- 
termined will, found means to hold me up also as illustrator of an edition of 
the Decameron, by him conceived and got up, for although I love and honour 
Boccaccio, I never could bring myself to venerate the Decameron. In order 
to make it up with the bookse!ler, and with certain newspapers, which had ad- 
vertised my Illustrations, I made him a present* of an Historical Discourse, 
begun long ago, about the Italian language, filling up a few vacancies with 
some additions concerning the Decameron and its admirers. I let him print 
this paper. Should Pickering’s Boccaccio, a truly elegant edition, reach Flo- 
rence, read the hundred pages at the head of the first volume, and let me know 
what you think, and what is said of them—I don’t mean by all the very learned, 
but by the few sensible ones among the Florentines, and my most esteemed 
Nicolini among others. I know that I shall incur the enmity of both Cruscans 
and Anti-Cruscans, yet I think that the facts I have marked concerning these 
grammatical questions, the manner in which I have stated, and the inferences I 
have drawn from them, will serve some day, if not to cure the evils of the 
language, or to stop the contentions about it, to point out at least the origin 
both of the one and the other. And the origin is this: that the Italian has 
never been a spoken language ;+ that it is a written language and nothing else, 
and therefore literary and not popular; and if ever a day shall come when the 
political and social condition of Italy will cause its language to be spoken as 
well as written, as a literary and popular idiom at once, then both the disputes 
and the disputants will soon be lost and forgotten, and literary men shall no 
longer be like mandarins, and the dialects shall not predominate in the capital 
of each province, and the nation shall not be like a multitude of Chinese, but 


* The printing of the Boccaccio was commenced before the parties knew each other. 
Their acquaintance began by Mr. Pickering proposing to Mr. Foscolo to write a short 
preface for a certain sum. Foscolo undertook to do this, but made it twice the length 
intended, and received double the sum agreed for. 

+ This, like several other assertions of Foscolo, is too sweeping to be correct. The 
written Italian has been formed chiefly out of the spoken Tuscan, and most writers of 
the latter country have written in the popular language of their countrymen, and the 
public of Tuscany understands them. The case is différeut in the dialect states, which 
form, in truth, the great majority of Italy, and with regerd to them Foscolo is right, 
See our Article in the present Number on the Dialects of Southern Ltaly, 
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a people able to understand what is written, and to ‘judge of matters of lan- 
guage and of style, but then only, not now, and never before then. 

“ Several other papers on the history of the Italian language (for it is only 
from the matter-of-fact history, and from the vicissitudes of literature, that we 
can deduce useful theories,) were written by me and inserted in a periodical 
which began with magnificent preambles and promises, and ended most mise- 
rably, I mean the European Review. I, then, for the sum of £240, gave to the 
editors fourteen articles, styled‘ Epochs of the Italian Language,’ each of them 
embracing half a century, from the time of the first Frederic (Barbarossa) until 
our own days. The first three or four epochs were published, but the proprie- 
tors failed, and I did not receive a penny, having disbursed of my money not 
only thirty or forty pounds in copyists and translators, but as many again to 
lawyers, through whom, at last, T succeeded in recovering the MSS. of the un- 
published epochs. I should like to condense them into one work, which I 
would dedicate to the Academy of La Crusca, with the motto, Sirike but hear— 
although the Montists and Perticarians, with the whole of their brotherhood, 
should fall upon me. But my dear Gino, guid brevi fortes jaculamur evo 
multa? Tam within sight of my fiftieth year, and besides the ebb of spirits and 
confidence and strength which takes place at this age, fortune now pursues me, 
so that I have few hopes of either living long enough to work, or of working 
sufficiently in order to live.” 


This melancholy letter was written on the 26th of September, 1826, 
and on the 10th of September, 1827, Foscolo was no more; of him 
and his works we may have something to say on a future occasion, It 
would appear, that he was born about the year 1778, which is confirmed 
by an article in the Anno Teatrale, (or Theatrical Annual of Venice,) 


quoted by the Lugano editors of his works. By descent of a Venetian 
family, he came into the world on board a Venetian man of war which 
was taking his father to the island of Zante, then a dependency of ‘the 
republic. His mother, however, we believe, was an Ionian, which’ac- 
counts also for the mixture of Italian and Greek in Foseolo’s first 
education and subsequent literary taste. 


Art. XVIII.—Die Bildhauer ; Roman, von Karoline von Woltmann. 
(The Sculptors, a Novel, by Caroline Woltmann.) 2 theile. Berlin. 
1829. 

Tue German works of fiction that have made their way into this 

country have been chiefly those distinguished by their wildness, not to 

say extravagance—tales of ghosts and demons, or novels of exag- 
gerated passion, sentiment, -and character; and from these, together 
with Schiller’s Robbers and Kotzebue’s Stranger, the large majority of 
our countrymen have formed to themselves an imaginary standard of 
the German Drama and Romance. That, with respect to the Drama, 
this is a mistake, some of our contemporaries have of late explained, 
introducing to their readers’ acquaintance a few of the many schools 
of tragedy which at present divide, or rather occupy as tenants in 
common, the public favour, in that land of enthusiasm, subtilty, and 
patience. But as Romance does not quite rank on a level with “ gor- 
geous Tragedy,” the various existing schools of prose fiction have not 
equally engaged the attention of the critic. One of these, which we 
zQ 
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should almost say was the reigning favourite in Germany, is altogether 
unknown here. The school in question might be termed the Zsthetic, 
and: alike disdains the aid of artificially contrived incidents in awaken- 
ing interest, and the assumption of didactic dignity, through the en- 
forcement or elucidation of any moral precept; inasmuch as the 
Zsthetic scholars of Germany (and what reading German is not in- 
cluded in this denomination?) are fully convinced that pleasure, not 
instruction, is the legitimate business of the Muses. The pleasure, 
however, which this class of their votaries purpose to afford is very, 
harmless, and, our readers will perhaps think, not very seductive, 
being wholly intellectual in its nature, and destined rather to gratify 
those faculties that may be termed metaphysical, than either the heart 
or the fancy. But the views of these Novelists may be best explained 


by a few sentences from Karoline von Woltmann’s preface to her Ro- 
man. She says, 


“ The first idea of the following pages was given by the singular provisions 
of the family entail of an old noble German house, and by a wish to make use 
of the poetry that lies in the art and in the life of the Sculptor for a work of 
imagination. 

* * * + 

“ The following tale was not intended as a poetical attempt to inculcate a 
moral example; nothing was thought of but the circumstance, its hero, and 
his art. In the end, the story appears to prove that man destroys his own 
happiness by violently releasing himself from the oppressive relations in which 
Nature had placed him. In itself the remark was gratifying to me, as this is 
a soul-elevating truth, never to be sufficiently taken to heart; but it was no 


purpose of mine to exemplify it by my narrative; this has produced itself 
through the nature of things.” 


We are decidedly of opinion that not one of these novels would be 
read in England ; but we conceive that, for the sake of the originality 
at least, an analysis of one, as brief as may be compatible with our 
object—the giving a clear idea of their character—can hardly be un- 
acceptable; and we have selected Diz BitpuaveEr as our specimen of 
the school, chiefly on account of the literary reputation enjoyed by its 
fair author in Germany. She is the widow of a voluminous historical 
writer of some reputation, in the composition of whose works she is 
said to have assisted, and is herself the authoress of several works in the 
lines of history and romance. The production before us we moreover 
think far less dull than most of its class—perhaps because it admits 
rather more incident and love than ysual. As the whole story grows 
out of the extraordinary family bye-laws alluded to in the preface, we 
request the reader to attend heedfully to their exposition. 

A certain worthy individual, Udalrich, Count of Auffemried and 
Bishop of Bamberg, who lived some three or four centuries ago, was ° 
equally bent upon raising his family name as high as possible, and 
upon providing as liberally for the younger branches of his race as for 
its head. To effect these, usually esteemed incompatible objects, he 
devised the following uncommon form of entail. The estates were to re- 
main for ever the joint property of the whole race ; every descendant of 
which, male and female, was to receive out of them a yearly allowance 
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sufficient to support the honour of the name even in externals, The 
management of the estates was committed invariably to the eldest 
male of the eldest branch, who was to reside in the Castle of Auffem- 
ried, to enjoy the title of Obmann, or Arbitrator, of the family, and to 
have the demesne lands as compensation for his trouble. At Easter of 
every fifth year, the whole race was to assemble at the castle, and live 
together six weeks upon their joint property, in order to strengthen 
their family ties by social intercourse, to deliberate upon their com- 
mon affairs and interests, and to commemorate their founder. Any 
Auffemried suspected of disgraceful conduct was upon these occa- 
sions—entitled by their founder lineage-days—to be tried by a tribunal 
composed of the male Auffemrieds present, presided by the Obmann, 
and directed by some eminent lawyer. If found guilty, the convicted 
offender was to forfeit the Auffemried name and heritage. The spe- 
cified crimes by which such forfeiture was to be incurred were, for 
men, cowardice, for women, unchastity, and for both sexes, unequal 
marriages, denying the family name, and following any ignoble occu- 
pation. 

Towards the end of the last century, the reigning Obmann was a 
melancholy widower, who lived retired, devoted to the memory of his 
wife, the cultivation of the fine arts, and the education of his only son 
George. In this last employment he was assisted by a young philo- 
logue,—Anglicé classical scholar, who, however, chiefly kept the father 
company, whilst George, except being taught Greek and Latin, was 
left pretty much to nature. That, under such tuition, he ran like a 
deer, swam like a fish, climbed trees like a squirrel, and scaled rocks 
and mountains like a goat, are in German novels things of course. 
But he likewise learned mental activity from the example of his father 
and his tutor, and mental energy and earnestness from their conversa- 
tions ; whilst his uniform and tranquil life gave his character simplicity 
and depth, and his entourage of art, i.e. pictures and casts of antique 
statues, together with the local beauties of Auffemried, impressed upon 
his sense the eternal forms of beauty. These eternal forms of beaut 
the dawning artist soon began to embody or imitate, by carving a 
his knife upon the rocks and the trees. 

This poetical system of education is early interrupted by the Ob- 
mann’s death. The regular successor, the next brother of the de- 
ceased, is a bustling person—an Economist and Utilitarian, without 
sense of eternal or of any other beauty. He removes the statues and 
pictures into lumber-rooms, spends his days amongst his farm labour- 
ers, and wears home-made clothes. Of course George’s sense of eter- 
nal beauty is shocked at the idea of disfiguring his person with an ill- 
made suit, and a violent quarrel ensues between the uncle and nephew, 
which is only appeased by the arrival of a package of clothes for 
George and his cousins, sent by a younger diplomatic uncle. Buta 
more importantly mischievous piece of economy is the Obmann’s dis- 
missing the philologue, and sending his son and his nephew to the vil- 
lage school, to which he has appointed the son of his own tutor, an 
ignorant pedant, who by flattery has contrived to obtain his patron’s 
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full ‘confidence. To such tuition George camot submit, and takes to 
playing truant and modelling. His first performance in this way is a 
Heroum, a sort of cenotaph to his father’s memory, consisting of busts 
of his father and tutor, with a Venus in the character of one of the 
Fates. The village pedagogue complains of young George’s truancy ; 
the Obmann is enraged at what he deems handcraft in an Auffemried ; 
and the young artist, finding his situation intolerable, runs away, sup- 
plied by his kind cousin and confidant, Annie, with a well-stored 
purse and portmanteau. 

His flight is directed to an university where his old tutor, the 
philologue, is a professor; and under whose care he proposes to com- 
plete his education—writing to his uncle, the envoy, for the where- 
withal. He finds the professor absent upon a scientific expedition to 
Egypt; but accidentally meets with a sculptor, employed in making 
from a portrait the statue of a beautiful young lady, for her father, a 
Polish nobleman, resident at Florence. This artist George captivates 
by the genius he displays in first sketching, and then modelling, a far 
superior design for the statue in question, and yet more by pointing 
out in the lovely, expressive, and laughing features of the portrait, a 
something dark and mysterious. 

“« ¢ What knowest thou of this ¢rait?’ exclaimed the master. ‘ She has it— 
1 call it the unfortunate, for I have noticed it in the faces of those who have 
died a violent death.’ George unconsciously shuddered at the answer.” 

The master teaches George the use of the chisel, makes him study 
anatomy, and then sets him to execute in marble the statue he had 
modelled. We translate the delineation of our hero's feelings over 
this first work in marble. 

“* With a trembling hand George struck the first blow that was to call forth 
the beautiful form. But his courage grew with the progress of his work; it 
filled all his thoughts and sensations; every stfoke was instinct with life; 
upon each followed surprise at its success, despondency of further success, 
and success ever augmenting. 

“ Already he beheld the figure in its peculiar form and attitude, but en- 
veloped in a thick veil. This became thinner and thinner. One member of 
the body after the other came forth in its proper character, lightness, life and 
beauty, together with the appendages and ornaments. He swam in an ocean 
of rapture. All that he saw bore reference to his statue. Every flower be- 
longed to its wreath, and appeared there he knew not how, with the distin- 
guishing curve of its petals in its native softness, delicacy, meltingness. Le 
had a sense of its being whilst he carved it He felt the pulsation of 
every vein, the swelling of every muscle, the tension of every nerve, in the 
form he wrought.. He felt as though a living being were hurt by every pres- 
sure of the chisel or the file that cut away more than the needful. 

“« With this intoxication of the fancy, this excitement of sensibility, was 
combined an equal activity of the understanding. He could give the soberest 
account of the reason of every effect the moment it was produced.” 


George's next work is a group of Hector and Andronfache. 


“‘ This work induced an inspiration very different from the other, and more 
beneficent in its influence. The sentiments whose expression he embodied, 
overflowed into his own soul,” 


But we have not room for all the delineations of our young artist's 
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feelings over his work. When the group is finished, George refuses to 
sell it, purposing to take it with him, as his best letter of introduction, 
to Italy, wilither he is going to complete his professional studies; but 
discovering his master to be a tyrannical miser, who suffers his family 
to pine in want, sickness and drudgery, amidst his hoards, he sells 
Hector and Andromache, and places the proceeds in the hands of a 
lawyer, to be strictly applied to the support and education of the 
sculptor’s family. He then repairs to Italy, with a recommendation 
from his master to Canova, reaches Rome, and flies to the Vatican. 
There the first antique he sees is a monumental figure with. the face of 
his statue of the Young Maiden, but at a riper age, and having the ex- 
pression of his funereal Venus at Auffemried. He is startled at the 
resemblances, but the impression is effaced by the sight of the Apollo, 
the Laocoon, &c., upon which he gazes with the feeling, “ and that is 
stone, the work of human hands—possible to his art!" 

George next presents his introductory letter to Canova, who, pleased 
with the talent exhibited in his drawings, admits him to work in his 
private studio, and imparts to him much of his own skill. But Canova’s 
spirit is not congenial to that of our hero, who 


“ did not so much imitate the antique as strive to penetrate into the secret of 
its perfection; and herein he found it: to be swayed by no law in his repre- 
sentations, save what the conception necessarily imposed, to think and feel this 
in deep ww, to contemplate it expressed in lucid beauty in the statue. 
He placed the essence of beauty not alone in the witchery exercised over the 
senses by the pleasing, the soft, the delicate ; he placed it likewise in-the com- 
pleteness of the single parts of a whole, in their individual health and force, in 


their harmony with each other, and with the idea of the whole which they 
form.” 


Upon these principles George, in Canova’s studio, produces a statue 
of Paris and a bust of Annie, which enchant the celebrated master, and 
are generally admired. But his labours are much interrupted by Ca- 
nova’s visitors and habits. George's genius is deep, he requires stillness, 


and having conceived a group of Theseus and Sciron, he resolves to 
execute it at home. 


“‘ The work was accomplished ; file and chisel rested ; the silence of finished 
labour environed the group in the brightness of completion in which it stood, 
towering over its creator, humbling, exalting, delighting him as he looked 
up to it—his cheeks glowing, his breast throbbing with joy, gratitude, con- 
scious power, yet already contemplating it as something alien to himself, con- 
templating the abruptness with which life divides the achiever from the 
achieved. * * € * * * * * * * * 

“ His studio was filled with visitors, brought thither by the reputation which 
the group of the Theseus had already acquired. George found his work sur- 
rounded by a dense circle of admiring gazers. Single exclamations of * Stu- 
pendous !’ ‘ Magnificent!’ ‘ Exquisite!’ half-breathed, but uttered in the tone 
of rapture, interrupted the silence ever imposed by the presence of admirable 
statues, by the sight of this highest, motionless, mute life. He saw the group 
towering in its colossal size, like an apparition from the more youthful age of 
humanity; every feature necessity, simplicity, strength, and life. A whisper, 
announcing him as the author of the work, pointed him out to notice. All 
pressed upon him with enthusiasm and congratulations, yet with reverence and 
reserve, On all sides he perceived admiration, joy—and amidst this she en- 
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tered. It was almost too much to bear. In one hour, certainty of love, cer- 
tainty of fame, the beloved a witness of the latter, and in his soul the conscious- 
ness that it was not undeserved.” ; 

The novel-ish parts with which the Asthetic portion of this un- 
English production is relieved, are less to our pufpose, though they 
derive their colouring, if not their existence, from the hero’s artist-feel- 
ings and situation. At Rome he meets with Florentia, the lovely 
original of his first statue, in circumstances which cast a shade of disre- 
= upon her conduct and character. Her family having returned to 

oland, she is living alone, for the avowed purpose of studying music, 
(her genius for which resembles George’s for sculpture,) under the 
protection of a bachelor duke, somewhat deformed, but a professed con- 
noisseur. She is introduced to George through a series of mystifica- 
tions, contrived by the duke out of curiosity to see what effect the 
beauty, which unseen he had pourtrayed, will produce upon the artist. 
This effect of course is, that he falls violently in love with Florentia, 
who returns his passion, but strives to conceal her sentiments. The 
fair Pole’s birth, though noble, has not the equality required by the 
good bishop in the wedded partners of all possible Auflemrieds; but 
despite this, despite even her suspicious relation to the duke, George re- 
solves to marry her, and submit, for her sake, to be the first Auffemried 
ejected from the family—a doom the bitterness of which he deeply 
feels. During the growth of this passion he is involved by it, and by 
the artifices of Giuseppe, a scholar of Canova's, who forces his services 
upon George, in appearances of ingratitude to Canova, and of various 
other offences. In the end Florentia’s conduct is explained by the 
discovery that she is the wife of the duke, the marriage having been, 
for family reasons, temporarily concealed; and the catastrophe of the 
novel, after her death, (she is drowned through the duke’s officious 
folly,) is George’s trial and acquittal before the Auffemried tribunal. 

We shall close our brief sketch of this Aisthetic novel by inserting, 
as a specimen of Frau von Woltmann's powers, in a style different from 
that of our preceding extracts, her picture of the recovery of Florentia’s 
corse out of the Tiber. George has been for months imprisoned through 
the machinations of the duke and Giuseppe. Canova effects his libera- 
tion, and he is flying to the abode of Florentia, of whose marriage and 
death he is still ignorant, when his attention is caught by a boat rowed 
by men in the duke’s livery, which an immense crowd is anxiously 
watching. As he gazes, 


“* some commotion appeared towards the middle of the river. A black, wild- 
looking head, the tension and flush of exertion in the face, a brawny shoulder, 
rose out of the yellow Tiber. The left arm was seen labouring under the 
water. Now followed a second up-borne head, its brown tresses hanging 
down in the waves. They were washed from the pale face; it met the sun- 
beam, the eyes glazed, in undisfigured beauty—the face of Florentia. The 
multitude raised a cry of lamentation. The little maiden in the boat stretched 
her arms towards the spot where the beautiful form was seen higher and 
higher out of the stream. The boat was rowed thither. A second wild face 
appeared above the liquid mirror, half hidden beneath a mass of white folds. 
Sinewy arms lifted the lower extremities, wrapt in a long white garment that 
dragged in the water,” 
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Ant. XIX.—Waterloo. Au Général Bourmont. Par Méry et Bar- 
thélémy. Paris. 1829. 8vo. 


Messrs. Méry and Barthélémy, whom the French government were 
absurd enough to push into notoriety by the prosecution of their poem, 
called Le Fils de L’Homme, seem determined to leave no part of the 
history of Napoleon untouched. They began with Egypt, and they 
have arrived at Waterloo; this poem, which, it seems, is a compo- 
nent part of another, is now prematurely published out of its natural 
order, for the sake of having a fling at the new ministry of France. 
The partner-poets, conceiving that they should lose the market for 
their goods if they were to wait their due season, have hastened to 
present the latter end of their Ea to the public first: thus kill- 
ing two birds with one stone, for they give birth at the same time to 
a poem and a political pamphlet. The most important element of both 
this class of writings is understood to be fiction, and although Messrs. 
Méry and Barthélémy have no other claim to the character of either 
able poets or pamphleteers than this one, still the bold and original 
manner in which they apply that figure of speech commonly called 
lying must entitle them to the marked approbation of all admirers of 
mendacity, plain or ornate. 

The perusal of this poem of “ Waterloo” would have simply excited 
our contempt on the score of its falsehood and imbecility, did we not 
fear that the opinions which its writers wilfully assume from malice, 
may be entertained by many of their countrymen from ignorance or 
vanity. The idea that a great and powerful, and on so many points an 
enlightened, nation, can be blinded either by vanity or ignorance to the 
nature of the misrepresentations contained in this wretched pamphlet is 
too painful to be looked over in silence. ‘The prejudices and false- 
hoods respecting England and Englishmen, which are industriously in- 
flamed by men who call themselves the liberal writers of France, may 
be productive of the most mischievous consequences. It is the duty 
of every one who remarks them, and can contribute to their dissipation, 
to use his efforts for that purpose. They embrace a far wider field 
than the mere battle of Waterloo, but their unfairness with respect to 
that engagement is a good specimen of their guo animo. The aberra- 
tions of Messrs. Méry and Barthélémy, in the present instance, are en- 
tirely confined to it and to the character of the British army—so shall 
our remarks, 

Among the earliest stanzas of this svi-disant poem, we find these ob- 
servations on the avidity with which the English, in their visits to the 
field of Waterloo, purchased the relics of the army. 

“ Et la foule stupide aux bords de la Tamise 
Touchait avidement la dépouille conquise 

Dans ce muséum souterrain. 
I] fallait ces hochets 4 leurs pauvres chroniques, 
Au répertoire usé des fastes Britanniques, 
Pour charmer la veillée au gothique manoir: 
Comme un grand souvenir dont un peuple s’honore, 
Ils en étaient réduits a répéter encore 
Les vieux contes du Prince Noir. 
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Aussi, quand des combats la chance aléatoire 
D’une page douteuse habilla leur histoire, 
L’ Anglais la publia monté sur des tréteaux ; 
De leur drapeaux vainqueurs ils montraient la merveille, 
Comme des parvenus, mendians de la cveille, 
Etalent leurs premiers manteaur. 
Ils avaient un héros! L’Homére de l’Ecosse 
Jeta dans Hyde Park le plan de son colosse; 
Le ciseau du sculpteur mentit en le créant. 
Changeant en profil grec son anglaise effigie, 
Il cuirassa de fer sa poitrine élargie, 
Il fit du pygmée un géant. 
Et les lords pelerins, abandonnant leur ile, 
Se rendaient au champ Belge od vainquit leur Achille. 
Ils allaient répétant: Waterloo, Wellington ; 
Ces mots, plus durs encore dans leur bouche Bretonne, 
Tombaient comme un refrain d’un timbre monotone, 
Toujours: Waterloo, Wellington. 


It would seem that the “ stupid crowd on the banks of the Thames” 
had no trophy to boast of, no tale of victory to enliven the evenings of 
‘the old manor-house,” in the interval between the exploits of the 
Black Prince at Poictiers, and Lord Wellington at Waterloo: that in- 
toxicated with the novelty of even a doubtful success, they seized upon 
this battle as a subject of extraordinary triumph, cast statues to the 
victor of a most unwieldy size, and went about running the changes 
on Wellington, Waterloo—Wellington, Waterloo, in an uncouth voice, 
and with the heavy monotony of a stamping machine. It would seem 
that Bonapartists are as mendacious as their hero’s bulletins. The 
recollections of no country are richer than our own, whether of modern 
or ancient triumph: the very contest with the gigantic power of Na- 
poleon, of which Waterloo was the closing scene, the history of which 
these pseudo-poets must at least know, though they may know nothing 
more, is full of materials for the manor-house fire-side. Victory was 
so far from being a rare thing, in the estimation of the banks of the 
Thames’ people, that the achievements of their modern Marlborough 
and his army in the Peninsula, were popularly in the mouths of all 
men. It is idle, however, to attempt to refute matter which is utterly 
untenable: we quote the passage as a specimen of the petty spiteful- 
ness of the true Bonapartist: a creature suckled in error and nursed 
up with all sorts of delusion. 

After some further offensive depreciation of the English, the poets 

roceed to connect them with the “ Sinon” of the Battle of Waterloo, 
Sieunal Bourmont. They say that it is we who would have him a minis- 
ter of France, and that he is so. This imaginary crime is, therefore, 
to be revenged—but how ?—by a true and faithful description of the 
battle of Mont St. Jean, improperly called Waterloo; a very singular 
revenge it must be confessed. 
* Dans son intégrité retablissons l’histoire ; 
Le temps n’a pas jugé la moderne Crécy ; 
Ce pompeux Waterloo que leur bouche raconte, 


C’est notre Mont-Saint-Jean: nous l’'adoptons sans honte, 
Notre bataille, la voici— 
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They proceed in their design of re-establishing gp in all its in- 
tegrity: it is done by a series of lines, in which it is ifficult to find 
one which does not contain a falsehood. To begin with the descrip- 
tion of the first movement with which the battle of Waterloo eae 
the attack upon the Chateau of Hougoumont by the French left, under 
the command of Jerome. 


“ Vers les lignes Bretonnes 
Toute l’armée en feu ébranle en dix colonnes, 
Jérome le premier, vers leur droite poussé, 
Veut que le sang d’un roi soit le premier versé ; 
Son aile qu’il entraine au fond de la vallée, 
Emporte d’Hougoumont l’enceinte crénelée ; 
En vain ses defenseurs cherchent l’abri des bois ; 
Poursuivie et forcée une seconde fois, 
L’élite des Anglois vers les monts se replie 
Sous le choc foudroyant du roi de Westphalie.” 


Every one who knows any thing of the-battle of Waterloo knows 
that the country-house of Hougoumont, in front of the British right, 
was a place of so much importance that it has always been called the 
key of the Duke of Wellington’s position. It was filled with light 
companies of the guards, and some riflemen were stationed in the 
wood attached to it. Against this point Napoleon directed the efforts 
of thirty thousand men, who attacked the place in three divisions, one 
after another, but who never did get possession of it in spite of all 
their efforts. The riflemen were driven out of the wood, and at one 
time the chateau was masked, that is to say, the enemy intercepted ‘it, 
and acting in the face of it, prevented our sending reinforcements to its 
brave garrison, The division, which succeeded in masking it, was, 
however, soon after driven back with immense loss, and reinforcements 
were sent to it of more guards. This is a very different story: the. 
King of Westphalia neither did, nor do we believe he wished, to shed 
his blood there; he carried, we believe, an entire skin from the field. 


“ Masses d’Anglais! rempart vivant que rien n’entame, 
Ni des hauts cuirassiers la foudroyante lame, 
Ni les puissans chevaux sur la ligne élancés! 
Ils resistent, debout I’un sur |’autre pressés; 
Dans ce carré de fer que la tactique enchaine 
Nul Anglais ne s’émeut, ni d’éffroi, ni de haine; 
Mais ce qu’ & nos soldats inspire un noble espoir, 
Ce qu’ose I’héroisme, il le fait par devoir. 
La guerre est son metier ; dans un jour de bataille 
Pour gagner le salaire, il se bat, il travaille. 
Peu soucieux de gloire, il subit le danger 
Dans I'ignoble souci du boire et du manger, 
Et de ces gras festins exigeant le partage, 
Au sang de I’abattoir s’abreuve de courage. 
Pareil au journalier, automate banal, 
Qu’un statuaire adroit met sur un piedestal, 
Si ses chefs l’ont voulu, dans sa géne stoique 
Il garde tout un jour une pose héroique. 
Son ceil n’exprime rien que le morne stupeur, 
Immobile soldat, sans courage et sans peur.” 
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This is a libellous character of the British soldiery, in imitation of 
that of General Foy, who had had reason to know them better. They 
who speak of either the English, Irish, or Scots soldier, as a mere mer- 
cenary, are either grossly prejudiced or basely malicious: to say that 
on the day of battle he works like a journeyman for his pay, with- 
out courage, and without fear, is to betray an utter ignorance of the 
fact, and small acquaintance with either human nature or the result of 
institutions on the character of a people. It is true that the men of our 
army are not selected either from the most moral or the best-looking of 
our citizens, but that is no reason why they should not share that 
spirit which is common to the whole British race. There is no people 
naturally more pugnacious than the British. If it can be said of the 
combative cock that he merely fights on the arena because he prefers 
to live well in a pen, and not because his blood rises at the sight of an 
antagonist, then it may be similarly asserted of a British soldier that he 
sticks at his post, or makes a bayonet charge, under the strong impres- 
sion of his shilling a-day. There is in him, on the contrary, a strong 
spirit of adventure, a fearless desire of contest, and a vehement looking- 
back at home, a pride in the British name, and all those noble feelings 
which spring from national recollections. But he possesses not merely 
the courage of attack, which he shares with savages, but the courage 
of resistance, a courage the rarest and most valuable of all, for it is 
compounded both of soul and body. This is what our neighbours 
cannot understand: when he stands to be shot at, and run down for 
a whole day, they call him the soldat immobile, sans courage et sans peur : 
they little dream with what feelings he is burning; when the order is 
at length given to move forward, they may, however, gather an idea. 
It is this bottom which endures, and never tires, which animates the 
last struggle of all, combined with fine physical qualities, which renders 
the British soldier invincible in the field. The Frenchman may be 
equally brave: but he fights in a state of exaltation, which is liable to 
evaporate : he is mousseuz, like his own champagne: besides which, the 
French have a trick of sentiment, which serves to gild plain actions with 
a tinge of heroism. All our military speeches are clothed in the most 
ordinary language : “ Up, guards, and at’em.” ‘ What will they think 
of us in England, boys,” &c., while our neighbours naturally fall into 
an elegant, or at least a sentimental, turn of phrase. Such is /a garde 
meurt et ne se rend pas. But we seek not, and never have sought to 
depreciate the military virtues of the French: we are almost too gene- 
rous in that respect: let them only be fair in return. Let us quote 
the testimony of General Muffling, one of the best military writers of 
the day, and an impartial judge. 

“ There is not, perhaps, in all Europe, an army superior to the English in 
the actual field of battle. That is to say, an army in which military instruction 
is entirely directed to that point, as its exclusive object. The English soldier 
is strongly formed and well fed, and nature has endowed him with much cou- 
rage and intrepidity. He is accustomed to severe discipline, and is very well 
armed. The infantry opposes with confidence the attack of cavalry, and shows 
more indifference than any other European army when attacked in the flank or 
rear. These qualities explain why the English have never been defeated in a 
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pitched field since they were commanded by the Duke of Wellington.— Histoire 
de la Campagne de ’ Armée Anglaise, §c. 1815. 
“ Mais comme de la mer la vague renaissante 
Mine, a force de chocs, une digue puissante, 
La colonne Frangaise, en rapides torrens, 
Dans sa dernitre charge écruse les deur rangs, 
Et la mort mille fois, ou donnée ou recue, 
Au milieu des carrés agrandit une issue. 
En vain les Grands-Bretons, immobiles et froids, 
Se reforment plus loin en carrés plus etroits, 
En vain des autres monts regagnent-ils la cime, 
Partout la main de fer les suit etles decime. 
L’orgueilleux Wellington, qui pdlit pour ses jours, 
Cuirassé de soldats, étouffé de secours, 
De son armée entiére attend la derniére heure, 
Donne des ordres vains, croise les bras, et pleure. 


What impudence is here! On the united testimony of every British 
officer present, not a single square of the Anglo-Belgic army was 
broken for a single instant the whole of the day: they never formed in 
any other position than the precise ground taken up in the morning: 
that the number in the squares was greatly diminished is true, but 
it was by the artillery, and not the iron hand of the cavalry. On the 
contrary, it was in these ineffectual charges of cavalry against the 
British squares, which lasted half the day, that Napoleon’s cavalry 
was destroyed, and which greatly contributed to his utter discomfiture. 
As for the picture of the Duke of Wellington trembling for his life, 
crossing his arms, and weeping, it is simply puerile, and unworthy of the 
gravity of refutation. 

The notes are even more offensive than the text: we are called “ the 
conquered at Waterloo,” by a stroke of impudence more than Gascon, . 
and the entire credit of the utter destruction of the French army aud 
its consequences is given to the Prussians. General Gourgaud has fur- 
nished the poets with a long note on Marshal Grouchy, which is simply 
a repetition of the St. Helena mensongeries. Comte de Grouchy has, 
however thought fit to give it a flat denial in the Constitutionnel, and 
promises a complete refutation of it in a short time. If the facts re- 
specting him are as completely denaturés as those which relate to the 
English, his task will be an easy one. Having neither time, space, 
nor inclination, for farther notice of a publication which derives its 
only claim to notice from a popular clamour, we will conclude by un- 
hesitatingly asserting, that it does not contain a single sentence which 
is not more or less a falsehood, and capable of a ready and simple 
proof of being so. 





MISCELLANEOUS LITERARY NOTICES. 
No. IX. 


FRANCE. 


M. Turerry has a third edition of his History of the Conquest of England by 
the Normans nearly ready for publication. 


M. Cuvier has made a very favourable Report, in the name of the Commit- 
tee appointed by the Academy of Sciences, on the scientific collections made 
by M. Charles Belanger, during his travels in the East, from 1825 to 1829 in- 
clusive. The Committee conclude that the Academy should represent to the 
Minister how important it is to science that the publication of M. B.’s rich 
collections in Botany, Zoology and Entomology should be given to the world. 

A Prospectus of the work has since been published, under the title of Voyage 
aur Indes Orientales, par le Nord de I’ Europe, les provinces du Caucase, la 
Georgie, ’Armenie et la Perse; suivi de détails topographiques, et statistiques, et 
Autres, sur le Pegou, les Iles de Java, de Maurice et de Bourbon; sur le Cap 
de Bonne- Esperance et Ste. Heléne. It will form four volumes in large 4to., 
with two folio Atlasses containing 200 plates, of which 80 will be coloured. 
Three of the volumes will contain the Narrative part, and the fourth the Zoolo- 
gical and Botanical portions. The publication is proposed to be divided into 
thirty-five livraisons, at ten francs each. 


A translation into French is announced of the Stunden der Andacht, or 
House of Devotion, of which there have been twelve editions in Germany 
during the last twelve years. The translation will be published in 8vo., with 
a large type, and in weekly parts. 


M. Suckau, author of some elementary works on the German language, and 
German Preceptor to the Duke of Bordeaux, is engaged in a translation into 
French of Heeren’s celebrated work on the Polity and Commerce of the Great 
Nations of Antiquity, of which an account is given in our present Number. 

Several of the large Collections relative to French History, which have been 
for several years in progress, are now brought to a termination, and others are 
on the point of being completed. The Collection of Memoirs relative to the 
History of France, edited with Notes and Prefaces by M. Petitot, and divided 
into two series, has just been completed, the first series in 52 and the second 
in 78 volumes, each of them with very copious Indexes. The Collection of the 
National Chronicles, (including Froissart, Monstrelet, &c.) edited by M. Buchon, 
is also finished in 47 volumes. Of the Collection of Memoirs, anterior to those 
in Petitot’s Collection, (translated principally from the Latin works in the 
Rerum Gallicarum Scriptores,) edited by M. Guizot, 28 volumes out of 30 have 
appeared. Of the Collection of the best Treatises and Dissertations relative to 
the History of France, edited by Messrs. Salgues, Leber and others, 14 volumes 
have appeared out of 18. The General Collection of Ancient French Laws, 
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from 422 to 1789, with dissertations relative to the Lost Laws, the Archives of 
the Kingdom, &c., by Messrs. Isambert, Taillandier and Decruzy, is also ra- 
pidly advancing to a conclusion. The twenty-fourth volume, just published, 
comes as low as the beginning of Louis XIV. The Laws of Louis XVI. have 
been already published; and four more volumes, which will comprize the rest 
of the Laws of Louis XIV. and those of Louis XV. will appear shortly, and 
terminate the series... 


The ninth volume of Count Segur’s History of France, commencing with the 
reign of Louis XI. is now in the press. 


The travels of M. Caillé to Tombuctoo, edited by M. Jomard, in 3 vols. 8vo. 
are announced to appear in December. 


The Abbé Chiarini, Professor of Oriental Languages in the University of 
Warsaw, is about to publish in two volumes, 8vo. a Theory of Judaism, applied 
to the Reform of the Israelites in all the Countries of Europe; intended also as a 
Treatise preparatory to a French Version of the Bahylonic Talmud. The work 
will be divided into three parts; the first containing an examination of all the 
authors who have written on Judaism in all the countries and languages of 
Europe; the second exhibiting the true spirit of Judaism, its anti-social doctrine 
and pernicious tendency, supported by citations from the Talmud and other 
obligatory books; the ¢hird pointing out the most efficacious means of reforming 
the Jews, and resolving the great problem so often debated and never decided, 
namely, that of rendering them happy and useful to the countries which have 
granted them an asylum. 

The same author proposes to publish a complete version, in French, of the 
Talmud, with Commertaries, in six volumes, folio. The Emperor Nicholas has 
accepted the dedication of both these works, and assigned the author a sum of 


6,000 florins towards printing the first, and 12,000 florins per volume for the 
last of these works. 


At the extraordinary sitting of the French Academy, on the 3d of November, 
the Duke de Levis read some fragments of an unpublished Tour in Scotland. 


Necrology—P. A. N. B. Comte Daru, a Peer of France, Member of the 
French Academy, and the Academy of Sciences, died on the 5th of September 
last, of an attack of apoplexy, at his seat near Meulan, aged sixty-two. He 
was a native of Montpellier, where his father was secretary to the intendancy 
of Languedoc. He entered the army at sixteen, and was lieutenant and com- 
missary at war when the revolution broke out. He warmly embraced its prin- 
ciples, like most of the enlightened spirits of the epoch. After having made 
the campaign of 1792, he was arrested as a suspected person, and imprisoned 
for eighteen months, during which he amused his solitary hours with poetical 
composition. After his liberation he filled successively several important situ- 
ations in the commissariat and the office of the war ministry. After the 18th 
Brumaire, Bonaparte appointed him secretary to the ministry at war, and the 
day after the battle of Marengo nominated him one of the commissaries for the 
— of the convention concluded between General Berthier and General 

elas. 

Having attached himself to the fortunes of Napoleon, he was, after the latter 
had assumed the imperial diadem, in 1805 nominated a counsellor of state 
and intendant-general of the emperor's military household; in 1806 in- 
tendant-general of the Brunswick territory, commissary for the execution of 
the treaties of Tilsit and Vienna, and minister plenipotentiary at Berlin. In 
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1806 he was elected a member of the-Institute; and in 1808 an honorary . 
member of the Berlin Academy. In 1811 he was appointed minister-secre- 
tary of state, and shortly afterwards received the portfolio of the war-adminis- 
tration. He accompanied Napoleon in his Russian campaign as secretary of 
state, and after the capture of Smolensk, in the council summoned to consider 
whether the French forces should advance any further, gave his decided opi- 
nion in the negative. After the retreat commenced, General Matthieu Dumas 
having fallen ill, Count Dumas was obliged to take upon him the functions of 
intendant-general of the army. His capacity for labour and strong constitution 
enabled him to fulfil, with apparent ease, duties, which would have killed any 
three men of ordinary constitution. 

After the restoration of the Bourbons he was nominated intendant-general 
by the king in December, 1814. On the return of Napoleon, during the hun- 
dred days, he subscribed a considerable sum for the purpose of arming the 
Parisian federates, and in his capacity of counsellor of state attached his signa- 
ture to the celebrated declaration of the 25th of March. After the second 
restoration, he retired for a time to private life and devoted himself to literary 
—. In 1819 he was by a royal ordinance summoned to the Chamber of 

eers, where his rectitude of judgment, his administrative knowledge, his 
facility for labour, and his eloquence, rendered him one of the most formidable 
adversaries of the Villéle ministry, and signalized him as one of the most ener- 

etic defenders of the national liberties. In 1821 he published his History of 

enice, the most important of his works, and that upon which his literary fame 
will principally rest; it is now regarded as the most complete and impartial 
history of that singular government, equally remarkable for its strength and 
long duration. Of his subsequent work, the History of Britanny, an account 
was given in the third number of this Journal. His other works consist of a 

oetical translation of Horace, a variety of occasional Poems, Discourses and 

ulogiums pronounced in the Academy, and Speeches in the Chamber of 
Peers. As a writer, his prose was considered superior to his poetry. 

His loss has been very sensibly and generally felt, for his character and 
talents had gained him many friends. His funeral took place on the 11th of 
September, and his remains were deposited in the Cimetitre Montmartre. 
Five discourses were pronounced over his tomb by Messrs. Mirbel, Cuvier, 
Silvestre de Sacy, Ternaux, and Leroy. 

M. Lamartine, the poet, has been elected to the vacant place in the Academy, 
occasioned by M. Daru’s death. His opponent was General Philip de Segur, 
the historian of the French Expedition to Russia, and of Peter the Great. 

It has been thought that it would be rendering a real service to historical 
study, as well as an agreeable one to the amateurs of early French literature, to 
publish Le Brut d’ Angleterre, one of the most ancient monuments of the lan- 
guage, and which, partaking both of the nature of a poem and a chronicle, comes 
with a double claim before the public. This work, which was composed in the 
middle of the twelfth century, will now be published complete for the first time ; 
hitherto only a few fragments have appeared: it consists of nearly 20,000 verses, 
and contains traditions and accounts of historical events as far back as the 
seventh century of our era. The text has been copied and collated with the 
greatest care from MSS. in the King’s Library, of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. A Vocabulary will be added, chiefly containing explanations of the 
terms not derived from the Latin. The editor, who is intimately acquainted 
with the Northern languages, will be able to bestow great completeness and 
certainty on this almost totally neglected part of French etymology. The work 
will be printed by Didot, in two volumes, 8vo. 
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GERMANY. 


M. Besset, one of our ablest and most laborious astronomers, has just pub- 
lished, in the Berlin Memoirs, an account of some very interesting experiments 
on the Pendulum. 


Dr. Tholuck, of Halle, announces, that with the legnes of the next year 
he will commence a new Theological periodical, intended chiefly to give an ac- 
count of the best theological productions, but occasionally noticing works in 
other branches that may involve considerations connected with the main object 
of his work. From the high character of the editor, we are led to anticipate 
considerable benefit from such a work. 


The Emperor of Austria has approved of the formation of a Missionary 
Society in Kis states, to be called the Leopoldine Institution, (in memory of his 
daughter, the late Empress of Brazil.) The chief object of the Institution is to 
provide missionaries for the diffusion of Christianity in North America, of the 
state of which a lamentable account has been given, during his recent visit to 
Vienna, by the Vicar-General of Cincinnati. The Institution has already met 


with the warmest support from some of the highest characters in the Church 
and State. ' 


Professor Kruse has announced to his literary friends in Germany, that he 
has been prevented from publishing the third part of his Hellas, partly by his 
removal from Halle to Dorpat, and partly because he has been favoured by 
Sir W. Gell, the celebrated traveller, with many hithérto unpublished plans, 
&c. of the Peloponnesus, by which great light will be thrown on many important 


places in the Morea; so that ultimately the delay will prove of essential ad- 
vantage to the work. 


Professor Seyffarth has been appointed to a nominal Professorship of Archexo- 
logy in the University of Leipzig, with an addition of 300 dollars to his former 
yearly pension of 200. 


Her1pELBERG.—This city having been fixed upon for the eighth annual meet- 
ing of the German Naturalists and Physicians, every exertion had been making 
for months beforehand for the due accommodation of our guests. The govern- 
ment, which is always ready to promote the interests of science, caused parti- 
cular attention to be paid to the necessary preparations; the inhabitants took 
a very warm interest in the event; and the members of the Museum Club very 
kindly offered their handsome and spacious apartments for the meetings. Pre- 
vious to the day fixed for opening the sittings, we had the pleasure to see arrive 
several celebrated men, not only from Germany, but from almost every 
country in Europe. On the 18th of September, Professor Tiedemann, chosen 
as first manager, opened the public assembly in the great lecture-room of the 
Academy, with a discourse on the progress of the Natural Sciences, their present 
state, and their influence on civil society. Professor Gmelin, the second 
manager, then read a list of the names of the members present, who were very 
numerous. Among them were Count von Sternberg from Prague, Dr. von 
Speez from Ofen, Robert Brown from London, Coddington and Whewell 
from Cambridge, Ferussac from Paris, Rehmann from St. Petersburg, Eschholz 
from Dorpat, Quetelet from’ Brussels, Lichtenstein and Ritter from Berlin, 
Treviranus from Breslaw, Treviranus- from Bremen, Goldfuss, Harless and 
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Nees von Esenbeck from Bonn, Oken ang Vogel from Munich, Riippell from 
Francfort, &c. &c. 

The second sitting was on the 20th, and the third on the 22d. In this third 
sitting it was decided by a great majority, that Hamburgh should be the place 
of meeting for the year 1830. The first Burgo-master, Dr. Bartels, and Dr. 
Fricke, were chosen managers. Professor Gmelin read a note addressed to 
the meeting by Baron de Ferussac, in the name of the Société Anonyme du 
Builetin Universel des Sciences et de l’ Industrie, inviting it to take part in that 
publication. A committee was appointed to consider the proposal. Profes- 
sor Oken reported the steps that had been taken towards the edition of Pliny, 
viz. the collation of the MSS. in Italy, Spain, France and England. 

In the fourth sitting, on the 23d of September, the question—whether cities 
situated out of the German Confederation might be chosen for the meetings— 
was discussed, and negatived by a great majority. Professor Tiedemann in- 
formed the meeting, that the city of Heidelberg, which had been a seat of the 
muses ever since the fourteenth century, wished to testify the respect for 
science which it had inherited from ancient times, by having a medal struck 
in commemoration of those meetings, to be distributed among the members. 
A burst of applause interrupted the speaker. 

The fifth meeting was opened by a report of Professor Lichtenstein, in the 
name of the committee for considering of Busea Ferussac’s proposal, to which it 
was agreed to accede; and a letter was desired to be written to the Baron, in 
the name of the assembled German Naturalists and Physicians, acknowledging 
the utility of his great undertaking, and wishing it every success. Among the 
additional members present were Professor Duncan ion Edinburgh, Betti 
from Florence, &c. 

At the sixth and last meeting, on the 24th of September, Professor Lichten- 
stein read a letter addressed to him by the illustrious Goethe, in which that 
patriarch of German literature expressed the warm interest he took in the pro- 
ceedings of the association. 

In conclusion, Professor Tiedemann laid before the meeting an account of 
the proceedings, and thanked the meeting for the numerous attendance, and the 
lively interest that had been manifested. Professor Lichtenstein, as the second 
manager at the assembly in 1828, delivered the accustomed valedictory oration, 
and concluded with the following words:— 

“ We now take leave of you, and of this friendly abode of science, with feel - 
ings of the most grateful recollection of the abundant and various information 
and enjoyment which our meeting has again afforded us on this occasion. 
Neither the banks of the Elbe, nor those of any greater or smaller stream that 
we may visit in the sequel, will ever be able to efface or to obscure the lively 
image which we now carry away with us from the wood and vine-covered hills 
of the Neckar.” 


Prussta.— Halle.—The number of Teachers in our University (not including 
Language and Exercise Masters) has increased during the summer from 62 
to 70. 

The Students actually immatriculated are 1291, which is, indeed, fewer by 
39 than last winter, but still a much larger number than in any other Prussian 
University except Berlin, and, with the exception of Gottingen and Munich, 
than any other German University. Of this number, 934 study Theology, 
215 Jurisprudence, 66 Medicine, and 76 Philosophy. 946 Students are Prus- 
sian; 345 foreigners. It is to be observed, however, that all those here called 
foreigners are Germans, with the exception of 22 Danes, 9 Swiss, and 12 Hun- 
garians. The Students have distinguished themselves, both by their application, 
and by their orderly and moral conduct. 
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ITALY. 


Pisa.—An English Journal, under the title of The Ausonian, or Monthly 
Journal of Italian Literature, is announced. The Prospectus which we have 
received states, that “it will in form and type be exactly similar to the London 
Literary Gazette. Studiously voiding every subject of political or religious 
controversy, it will be divided into the three following heads:—1. Original 
Essays, chiefly relating to the Literature or History of Italy. 2. Critical Re- 
views of the most important works, as they appear. 3. General intelligence 
from Rome, Florence, Naples, and the other Italian capitals. The first Num- 
ber will be published as soon as we have collected so many signatures of sub- 
scribers as may nearly cover the heavy disbursement which we are obliged to 
encounter; and the terms of subscribers are fixed at £1 sterling per annum.” 


NETHERLANDS. 


We have already spoken of a Commission appointed by his Majesty in the 
Southern Provinces, which is to publish several hitherto inedited Manuscripts 
relative to the history of the Netherlands. The Prospectus of this collection 
is now printed, and contains a list of the Manuscripts to be published by the 
Commission. The following are the principal:— 
I. The Chronicle of Nicholas de Clerk, known by the name of the Rym- 
Kronyk of Brabant—in Flemish. 
IT. Chronicle of John van Heeln, being a description of the battle of Woe- 
ringen in 1288, at which he was present—in Flemish. 
III. History of Brabant, by Edmund Dinter—in Latin. 
IV. The Diplomatic History of Brabant, by P. von der Heyden, named a 
Thymo—in Latin. 
V. Narrative of the Journey of Philip the Fair, to Spain, by Anthony von 
Lalaing—in French. 
VI. Account of the Troubles which took place at Ghent in the Reign of 
Charles V.—in French. 
VIL. Journal of the Tour of Charles V. 
VIII. Chronicle of St. Bavo—in Latin. 
IX. Chronicle of Gilles Li-Muisis or Mucidus—in Latin. 
X. Memoirs of John von Haynin—in French. 
And several other pieces. 


The care of editing these Manuscripts is confided— 
1. & 11. to Mr. Willems of Antwerp, Member of the Royal Institute of the 
Netherlands. 
tr. to Mr. Bernhardi, Librarian of the University. of Louvaine. 
iv. to the Baron von Reiffenberg, Professor of Philosophy in the same Uni- 
versity. 
v. vi. & rx. to Mr. von Hulthem, Member of the States General. 
vir. & vir. to Mr. Raoul, Professor in the University of Ghent. 
x. to Mr. Silvain von der Weyer, Librarian of the City of Brussels. 


Each of the editors is to employ in his remarks the language of the author: 
he is to annex to each of them the necessary Explanations, Appendices, and 
Indices; and, if needful, Maps and Plates. ‘To eacli‘of them a short Account 
of the Author’s Life is to be prefixed. The editors are to pay all possible re- 
gard to conciseness, and their remarks are to be chiefly confined to the expia- 
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nation or correction of antiquated or corrdpted words, and to the illustration 
of things, of names, of persons and of places. The collection will consist of 
about thirty volumes 8vo. Subscriptions will be received either for the whole 
collection, or for any séparate work. 


RUSSIA. 


A new periodical, which is likely to be extremely useful, is about to be — 
lished with the permission of the Emperor, by the title of Journal of the Home 
Department. As it is to be published by that Department, it will have an 
official character. The object is to acquaint the public with the measures of 
the government which are in the jurisdiction of the Minister of the Interior, 
and the state of the several branches of administration subordinate to that de- 
partment. 

The Journal will be divided into three sections. 

I. Will contain the Ukases of the Emperor, Reports to his Majesty, Annual 
Accounts of the Home Department, Letters Patent, &c.; all to be published 
at full length, and, where needful, with explanations of the intentions of the go- 
vernment. 

II. Statistics :—This section will comprehend, among other articles, descrip- 
tions of the governments 4nd towns of Russia; their population, produce and 
manufactures; tables of the population of the empire, and its parts; tables of 
the amount of consumption and produce of the harvest; descriptions of esta- 
blishments, charitable institutions, schools, &c. under the direction of the 
Minister of the Interior; descriptions of public edifices lately erected or pro- 
jected, with plans and drawings, &c. &c. 

Ill. News. 

To be published every two months, in numbers, each containing ten or twelve 
sheets of letter-press. 


SPAIN. 


Tue third volume of Senor Navarrete’s Collection of the Early Spanish Voyages, 
just published, is divided into three sections. The first, under the head of 
Viages Menores, contains an account of the discoveries made by the Spaniards 
on the Coasts of the New Continent, after its discovery by Columbus, in his 
third voyage in 1498, for a period of twenty-seven years. Among these navi- 
gators, Captain Alonso de Hojeda cuts the oo figure. The second con- 
tains the four supposed Voyages of Americo Vespucsio, taken from the complete 
Latin edition published at Strasburg in 1509, in the author’s life-time ; Seftor 
Navarrete has here given some exact notices of this navigator, and set in their 
true light the nature of his pretended discoveries. The third section contains 
an account of the Spanish settlements at Darien. The volume is closed by a 
Supplement of additional documents to the first two volumes. 


SWITZERLAND. 


Tae last Annual Report of the Société de Lecture of Geneva presents 
very gratifying results, and gives fresh proof that this Society may be con- 
fidently recommended, as regards its constitution and direction, to other 
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great cities of Europe, as one of thé best models for such societies. In the past 
year it reckoned 382 ordinary ‘metnbers, and has accordingly nearly reached 
the maximum to which it may be raised without inconvenience. The number 
of strangers admitted gratis, with the utmost liberality for a longer or shorter 
time, (but at the longest for thirteen months,) amounted to nearly double the 
number of the members, viz. to 620; of whom 177 were English, 116 French, 
70 Genevese, who were only resident in the city for a short time; 74 Swiss, 
63 Germans, 38 Italians, 35 Poles and Russians, 17 Americans, 12 Savoyards, 
9 Greeks, 9 Belgians, 5 Spaniards, 2 Portuguese and 1 Swede. The greater 
part of these visited Geneva during the months of July, August, September 
and October. The library now consists of 21,000 volumes in all branches of 
literature, but the greater portion are in the classes of polite literature, history, 
periodical works, political newspapers, and voyages and travels. New con- 
nections have been established with Paris, London and Edinburgh, in order to 
obtain as quickly as possible the most interesting pamphlets and parliamentary 
— The library receives considerable accessions by the gifts of its friends 

oth at home and abroad. The activity of the circulation of the books is pro- 
digious, 700 being constantly out. A particular Society for the German lan- 
guage is attached to the Institution, and holds its sittings in winter, in what is 
called the German Room, where only German is allowed to be spoken. The 
income of last year was 38,475 Genevese florins, and the expenditure 35,090. 
The Catholic Bishop of Geneva has strictly prohibited the clergy of his diocese 
from visiting or becoming members of the Society. 


The last meeting of the Society of Swiss Naturalists took place towards the 
end of July at the Monastery of the Great St. Bernard. More than eighty 
naturalists attended from Zurich, Berne, Bale, Fribourg, the Grisons, Argovia, 
the Pays-de-Vaud, the Valais, Neufchatel and Geneva. A number of strangers, 
French, English and German, were also present. Three meetings were held 
on three successive days, during which several interesting papers on various 
subjects of natural history and physics were read by various members. Excur- 
sions were also made in the vicinity for the purpose of collecting objects, which 
were attended with great success, two entomologists from Lausanne having col- 
lected more than 2000 species of insects. The hospitable reception which the 
whole party met with from the prior and brethren of the Monastery are spoken 
of in the highest terms. The meeting for next year was fixed to be held at 
St. Gall. 

A letter from one of the German naturalists present has been published in the 
Morgenblatt, in which it gave us pain to observe the following remark on-our 
countrymen. “ On the first evening after their arrival at the Monastery, the 
strangers, and particularly the Germans, very soon became acquainted with 
each other. New groupes were formed every instant. A frank and cordial 
gaiety, the result of mutual kindness, soon prevailed among us. The English 
ae remained strangers to these movements, and constantly kept themselves 
aloof.” ‘ 


ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 


Tur Asiatic Society of Parts has announeed the intended publication of a 
second edition, lithographed, in 8vo. of the Chinese and Latin Vocabulary of 
Basil de Glemona. It is expected to appear in 1830. 

M. Klaproth has resumed his Supplement to the same Vocabulary, which 
has become a work of a utility to the Chinese student, from the 


alleged slovenly manner in which the latter part of Dr. Morrison’s Dictionary 
has been sent into the world. 
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Under the title of Synglosse Fie ironiig Mrv Eitkhoff is engaged on a 
work intended to show the connécfion the Sanscrit and the principal 
languages of Europe. 


M. Vuller has announced that he will very shortly publish a Persian Lexi- 
con, containing all the words that are found in the Gulistan of Sadi, the poem 
of Djami on the Loves of Joseph and Zuléikha, in the edition of Pend-nameh, 


rma by M. de Sacy, and in some Fragments of the Historical Work of 
lirkhond. 


A learned Bavarian, Professor Neumann, who has visited Paris for the ex- 
press purpose of studying Chinese, has undertaken a translation of a work not 
less difficult from its subject than its style—one of the Metaphysical Treatises 
of the celebrated Tchu-hi. 


The Rudiments of the Hindustani Language have just been published in a 
thin Volume in 4to. by M. Garcin de Tassy, at Paris. He says, that Shakes- 
pear’s excellent Grammar rendered it unnecessary for him to give a more 
extensive work. In his preface M. de Tassy mentions the great encourage- 
ment given to the study of Hindustani by the present French Governor of Pon- 
dichéry, M. le Vicomte Eugtne Desbassayns de Richemont, who founded a 
Royal College at that place in 1826, which now reckons thirty-four scholars, 
in whose education the study of Hindustani forms an essential branch. The 
author at the same time acknowledges the due care bestowed by the East 
India Company on the study of this important dialect. 


M. Fraehn has made a Report to the Academy of St. Petersburgh, on the 
printed books, the MSS. and the maps contained in the Musée Asiatique. 
The Library, properly so called, contains 1159 numbers; the Arabic, Persian, 
and Turkish MSS. 851 Nos.; the printed and MSS. Chinese and Mandchou 
books, 281; the Japanese ditto, 28; the Tibetian, Mongol, and Calmuck, 180; 
Miscellaneous, or Mss. of other Oriental Languages, such as the Armenian, 
Syriac, Malay, &c. 106; Maps and Plans drawn by natives of the East, 12; 
by Europeans, 2. : 

Professor Bopp, of Bonn, will shortly publish a Sanscrit Grammar in Latin, 
containing a summary of the most practical parts of his large German Grammar 
of the same language. 


M. Roorda van Eysinga has translated from the Malay into Dutch, and 
printed at Batavia, in one volume, 4to. The Crown of the Kings of Bucharia, a 
work which may be considered, according to the expression of the translator, as 
the Crown of Malay MSS. It was written originally in Arabic, and contains 
the principles of government according to the Mussulman system, supported by 
examples taken from the History of the most celebrated Bucharian monarchs. 





LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL NEW WORKS 
PUBLISHED ON THE CONTINENT, 


From Juty To Ocroser, 1829, incLUSIVE. 


I 


THEOLOGY. 


1 Collectio Selecta SS. Ecclesia Patrum, &c. Tom. IX.—XIV. 8vo. Paris. each 9s. 

2 Gregoire, Histoire des Sectes Religieuses. Tom. IV. 2de partie, et Tom. V. 8vo. 
Paris. 13s. 6d. 

3 Fénélon, Correspondance de, publiée pour la premiére fois sur les MSS. originaux, 
et la plupart inédits. Tom, XI. et dernier. 8vo. Paris. 8s.—The 11 vols. 
complete, 41. 8s. 

4 Creuzer et Guigniaut, Religions d’Antiquité, considérées principalement dans leurs 
formes symboliques et mythologiques. Tom. II. 1ére partie. 8vo. Paris. 12s. 

5 Vincent, Vues sur le Protestantisme en France. 2 vol: 8vo. Paris. 12s. 

6 Mayneau, le Genie du Sacerdoce, ou la Gloire des Bons Prétres. 8vo. Paris. 6s. 

7 Cerati, du Célibat et du Marriage des Prétres chez tous les peuples. 8vo. Paris. 9s. 

8 Cgger, le Vrai Messie, ou Ancien et le Nouveau Testament examinés d’aprés les 
principes de la langue de Ja Nature. 12mo. Paris. 4s. 

9 Hase, K. Gnosis oder Evangelische Glaubenslehre. Sr Bd. 8vo. Leipzig. 10s. 

10 Hengstenberg, Dr. Christologie des alten Testaments. ir Theil in 2 Abtheilungen. 
gr. 8vo. Berlin. 14s. 

11 Huttenus redivivus, oder Dogmatik der Evangelisch-Lutherischen-Kirche. 8vo. 
Leipzig. 7s. 6d. 

12 — Hebraicé et Grecé ; recognovit, Dr. Schumann. Vol. I. 8vo. maj. 
ipsig. 11. 
18 Rosenmiilleri Dr. Scholia in Vetus Testamentum. Pars III. vol. I. Jesaias. 
Edit. 3a. 8vo. maj. Leipzig. 12s. 
14 Schlegel, J. K. F. Kirchen und Reformations Geschichte von Norddeutschland, 
&c. 2 Thle. gr. 8vo. Hannover. 11. 2s. 6d. 

15 Schreiber, Dr. Allgemeine Religionslehre nach Vernunft und Offenbarung. 2r Thi. 
gr. 8vo. Freiburg. 6s. 

16 Clausen, Dr. Kirchenverfassung, Lehre und Ritus des Katholicismus und Protes- 
tantismus. 2r und Sr Bd. 8vo. Neustadt. 6s. 

17 Gebhard, F. H. sein Biblisches Handbuch der Glaubens-und Sittenlehre. ir Thl. 
gr. 8vo. Halle. 12s, 6d. 


LAW, JURISPRUDENCE, AND ADMINISTRATION, 


19 Rossi, Traité du Droit Pénal. 3 vol. 8vo. Paris. 11. 

20 Mackeldey, Histoire des Sources du Droit Romain, trad. et aug. de notes par 
Poncelet. 12mo. Paris. 4s. 

21 Recueil général des Aunciennes Lois Frangaises par Isambert, Taillandier, et De- 
cruzy, &c. Tom. XIV. deux parties. 8vo. Paris. Tom. XV. et XVI. each 8s. 


22 Locré, Legislation Civile, Commerciale, et Criminelle de la France. Tom. XVI. 
8vo. Paris. 9s. 
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23 Billiard, Projet de Code Noir p sf : Seeeil 4to. Paris. 


24 Lerminier, Introduction généra oit. 8vo. Paris. 9s. 

25 Blume, Dr. Grundriss des Pandekfenrechts. gr. 8vo. Halle. 4s. 

26 Walter, Dr. Lehrbuch des Kirchenrechts. 8vo, Bonn. 15s. 

27 Hugo, Ritter, Beitrage zur civilistischen Biicher-Kenntniss. 2r Bd. 8vo. Berlin, 9s. 

28 Reyscher, Dr. Sammlung der Wiirtembergischen Gesetze. ir Bd. gr. 8vo. 
Stuttgart. 15s. 

29 Martin, Dr. Lehrbuch des Teutschen gemeinen Criminal-Rechts. gr. 8vo. Heidel- 
berg. 11. 

30 Feuerbach, A. von, aktenmiassige Darstellung merkwirdiger Verbrechen. 2r Bd. 
gr. 8vo. Giessen. 11. 

31 Lippert, Dr. die Lehre vom Patronate nach den Grundsitzen des Kanonischen 
Rechts. gr. 8vo. Giessen. 3s. 

32 Barth-Bartenheim, J. L. C. System der dsterreichischen admiuistrativen Polizei. 
%r Bd. gr. 8vo. Wien. 1). 

33 Bergmayr, J. F. das biirgerliche Recht der K. K. és erreichischen Armee. 2r thl. 
gr. 8vo. Wien. 6s. 

34 Eisendacker, Dr. W. Ueber die Entstehung, Entwickelung und Ausbildung des 
Birgerrechtes im alten Rom. Mit einer Vorrede von A. H. L. Heeren. Ham- 
burg. 8vo. 8s. 


MORALS, EDUCATION, AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


36 Tennemann, Manvel de l’histoire de la Philosophie, trad. de l’Allemand, par Victor 
Cousin, 2 vol. 8vo. Paris. 11. 

37 Say, J. B. Cours d’Economie politique pratique. Tom. V. 8vo. Paris. 9s. 

38 Duchatel; de la Charité dans ses rapports avec |’état moral et le ‘bien-étre des 
classes inférieures. 8vo. Paris. 9s. 

39 Boutmy, Considérations sur les résultats importans du nouveau mode d’éducation 
inventé par M. Jacotot, &c. 8vo. Paris. 2s. 6d. 

40 Durietz, Traité complet de la Méthode Jacotot, rendue accessible & toutes les in- 
telligences, &c. 8vo. Paris. 4s. 6d. 

41 Rey, Joseph, De la Methode Jacotot. 8vo. Paris. 2s, 

42 Laroche, l’Enseignement Universel de M. Jacotot en presence de.|’enseignement 
univefsitaire, 8vo. Paris. 2s. 6d. 

43 Durivau, Examen critique et raisonné de l’enseignement dit universel, ou Methode 
Jacotot. 8vo. Paris. 

44 Gouroff, Essai sur !"histoire des Enfans trouvés, depuis les tems les plus anciens 
jusqu’a nos jours, 8vo. Paris. 4s. 

45 Bouilly, Portefeuiile de la Jeunesse, ou la morale et l’histoire enseignées par des 
exemples, &c. Tom. I. et I]. 18mo. Paris. each 2s. 6d. 

46 Almanach des Bons Conseils pour 1830. 18mo. Paris. 1s. 6d. 

47 —- des Banques publiques de prét sur gage, et de leurs inconvéniens. 8vo. 

aris. 

48 Ancillon, Fr. Pensées sur homme, ses rapports et ses intéréts. 2 vol. 12mo. 
Berlin. 10s. 

49 Nebenius, Fr. ueber die Natur und die Ursachen des ffentlichen Credits. gr. 8vo. 
Karlsruhe. 11. 1s. 

50 Keyserlingk, Dr. die Wissenschaft vom Menschen Geiste. 8vo. Berlin. 7s. 

51 Schnabel, Dr. General-Statistik der europaischen Staaten mit vorziiglicher Beruck- 
sichtigung der Kaiserthumes Oesterreichs. 2% Thle. gr. 8vo. Prap. 19s. 

52 Weber, H. von, Handbuch der psychischen Anthropologie. gr. 8vo. Tiibingen. 10s. 

53 Weinhold, Dr. C. A. Das Gleichgewicht der Bevélkerung, als Grundlage der 
Woblfart der Gesellschaft und der Familien. 8vo. Leipzig. 2s. 6d. 


MATHEMATICS, PHYSICS, AND CHEMISTRY. 


56 Pouillet, Elémens de Physique expérimentale et de Météorologie. Tom. H. 1ére 
partie. 8vo. Paris. 
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57 Hauber, Fr. Schible opfico Stuttgardt. 12s. 


58 Jacobi, Dr. Fundamenta nova t fun ellipticarum. 4to. maj. Kénigs- 
berg, 15s. 


NATURAL SCIENCES. 


60 Marcel de Serres, Géognosie des Terrains Tertiaires. 4to. Paris. 7s. 
61 Descourtilz, Flore pittoresque et médicale des Antilles, Livraisons CKXXVI.a 
CL. 8vo. Paris. each 4s. 
62 Humboldt et Kunth, Revision des Graminées publiées dans les Nova Genera et 
Species Plantarum. Livraison V.—IX. folio. Paris. each 2l. 8s. 
63 Duperrey, Voyage autour du Monde. Zovlogie. Liv. XII. 4to. Paris. 12s. 
64 cece ——_ Botanique. Livraisons V. VI, VII. 4to. 
Paris. each 12s. 
65 Lesson, Histoire Naturelle des Oiseaux Mouches. Livsns. VIL—IX. gr. in 8vo. 
Paris. each 5s. 
66 Werner, Atlas des Oiseaux d’Europe. Livraisons XIV. XV. 8vo. Paris. each, 
noir, 3s. color. 6s. 
67 Duhamel, Traité des Arbres fruitiers, par Poiteau et Turpin. folio. . Livraisons 
LITI.—LVI. Paris. each 30s. : 
68 Guerin, lconographie du Régne Animal de M. le Baron Cuvier. Livraisons II. et 
III. 8vo. 6s. color. 15s. ; Ato. 10s. color. 20s. 
69 Duponchel, Hist. Nat. des Lépidoptéres de France—Nocturnes. Tom. IV. ¢de 
partie, Livraisons IX.—XIII. 8vo. Paris. each 3s. 
70 Freycinet, Voyage autour du Monde—Botanique. Livraisons [X. X. 4to. Paris. 
each 12s. 
71 A. de Saint-Hilaire, Jussieu, et Cambessédes, Flora Brasiliz Meridionalis. Livrsns. 
X{1. XIIL. 4to. Paris: each 15s: ; folio, fig. color. 31. 
72 Vieillot, &c. Faune Frangaise Texte et Planches. Livraisons XXHII. XXIV. gr 
8vo. Paris. each. 
3 Temminck, Nouveau Recueil des Planches coloriés d’Oiseaux. Livraisons LXXIX. 
LXXX, 4to. Paris. each 10s: ; folio, 15s. 
Redouté, Choix des plus belles fleurs prises dans diferentes familles du regne vé- 
gétal. Livraison XV. XVI. 4to. fig. color. 12s. 
5 F. Cuvier, Hist. Naturelledes Mammiferes. Livraison LX. folio. Paris. 15s. 
5 Decandolle, Collection de Mémoires sur différens parties du Régne Végétal. Liv. 
V. Ombelliféres. 4to. Paris. 
Loiseleur-Deslongchamps, &c. Flore générale de France—Phanérogamie. Livrsis. 
VIL—VIII. 8vo. Paris. each 6s. 
Planches de Seba, accomp. d’un texte mis au coarant deiaScience. Livraisons 
XXXI. XXXII. folio. Paris. each 4s. 
79 Hericart de Thury, Considérations géologiques et physiques sur la cause du jail- 
lissement des eaux des puits forés ou fontaines artificielles, &c. 8vo. Paris. 753. 
Dejean et Boisduval, Iconographie et Hist. Nat. des coléoptéres d’Europe. Liv, 
I. et II. 8vo. fig. Paris. each 6s. 
81 Cuvier et Valenciennes, Hist. Nat. des Poissons. Tom. IV. °8vo. Paris. fig. noir, 
14s. ; color. 24s. ; pap. vel. fig. color. 28s.; 4to. fig. noir, 18s.; color. 28s. 
82 Flora Silesia, scripserant Wimmer et Grabowsky. ‘ Pars II. 8vo. Breslau. 6s. 
83 Zuccarini, Dr. Flora der Gegend um Minchen. ir Thi. 12mo. Miinchen. 7s, 
84 Schafer, M. Trierische Flora. 3r Thi. 8vo. Trier. 7s. 6d. 
85 Flora Brasiliensis, ed. de Martius. Vol. I. Pars I. 8vo. maj, Stuttgardt. 15s, 
86 Agardh, C. A. Species Algarum. Vol. IT. Pars I. 8vo. ifswald. 7s. 6d. 
87 Spenner, F.C. L. Flora Friburgensis. 3 tom. 8vo. Freiburg. 18s. 
88 Blum, Flora Jave et insularum adjacentium. Fascic. XI.—XIV. folio. Bruzellis. 
each, plain, 14s. ; color. 18s. ; 


MEDICAL SCIENCES. 


Cloquet, Jules, Anatomie de ?Homme. Livraisons XLV. XLVI. folio. Paris. 
each 9s. 
1 — Manuel d’Anatomie descriptive du Corps Humain. Livraisons XX XVIII. 
—XLI. 4to. Paris. cach 4s.; color. 7s. 
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92 Breschet, Récherches Anatorii, 4g Ce r le. iadW ence. Livrsn. 1V. 


folio, Paris. 10s. ee ae 

93 Lafond, Récherches pratiques sur le# pales difformités du Corps humain. 
Sme partie. 4to. Paris. 

94 Nauche, des Maladies propres aux Femmes. 2 vol. 8vo. Paris. 10s. 6d. 

95 Charpentier, de la Nature et du Traitement de |’ Hydrocéphale-aigue des Enfans, 
8vo. Paris. 6s. 

96 Mérat et Lens, Dictionnaire de Matiére Médicale et de Thérapeutique générale. 
Tom. I. 8vo. Paris. 7s. 

97 Andral, Clinique Médicale, ou Choix d’observations recueillies 4 Hospital de la 
Charité, 2de édition, revue, corrigée, et augmentée. Vol. [. IIT. 8vo. Paris. 15s. 

98 Chevallier, Richard et Guillaume, Dictionnaire des Drogues simples et composées. 

Tom. V. 8vo. 4s.—The 5 vols. complete, 11. 14s. 
99 Lugol, Mémoire sur "Emploi de I’lode dans les maladies scrophuleuses. 8vo. Paris. 


s. 6d. 

100 Roux, Histoire Médicale de l’Armée Frangaise en Morée pendant la Campagne 
de 1828. 8vo. Paris. 4s. 

101 Recamier, Recherches sur le traitement du Cancer par Ja compression, &c. 2 vol. 
8vo. Paris. 15s. 

102 Fodéré, Essai théorique et pratique de pneumatologie humaine, &c. 8vo. Stras- 
bourg. 4s. 

103 meek Manuel Pratique de la Lithotritie. 8vo. Paris. 5s. 

104 Mahon, Récherches sur la Siége et la nature des Teignes. 8vo. fig. Paris. 10s. 

105 Gerdy, Anatomie des formes extérieures du Corps humain, appliquée a la pein- 
ture, a Ja sculpture, et a la chirurgie, avec atlas. 8vo. Paris. 10s. 

106 Annuaire Medico-Chirugical, ou Répertoire général de Clinique, Sme année. 8vo. 
Paris. 8s. 

107 Chelius, Dr. Handbuch der Chirurgie. ir und 2r Bd. gr. 8vo. Heidelb. 2l. 10s. 

108 Rilian, Dr. die Universitaten Deutschland in medicinisch-naturwissenschaftlicher 
Hinsicht betrachtet. 8vo. Heidelberg. 10s. 

109 Ebermaier, Dr. Ueber den Schwamm der Schiidelknochen. 4to. Diisseldorf. 10s. 

110 Hartmann, Dr. Pharmacologia dynamica. 2 vol. 8vo. Wien. il. 10s. 

111 Meckel, Prof. System der vergleichenden Anatomie. 4r Thi. gr. 8vo. Halle. 15s. 

112 Josephi, Dr. M. Grundriss der Militar-Staatsarzney-Kunde. gr. Svo. Berlin. 10s. 

113 Berends, Dr. Vorlesungen uber praktische Arznei-wissenschaft. 7r Bd. gr. 8vo. 
Berlin. 9s. 


MISCELLANEOUS ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


115 Dictionnaire Technologique, ou Nouveau Dictionnaire Universel des Arts et Me- 
tiers, &c. Tom..XV. 8vo. avec planches. Livraisons XXIV. et XXV. 4to. 
Paris. 12s, 6d. 

116 Encyclopédie Moderne, ou Dictionnaire abrégé des Sciences, des Lettres, et des 
Arts. Tom. XVI.—XVII. 8vo. Paris. each 12s. 

117 Roche-Aymon, De la Cavalerie. Tom. II. 8vo. Paris. 6s. 6d. 

118 O’ Hier de Grandpré, Repertoire Polyglotte de la Marine, (Anglais, Espaguol, 
Allemand, Italien, Portugais, et Frangais). 2 vol. 8vo. Paris. il. 1s. 

119 Christian, Description des Machines et procédés specifiés dans les brevets d’inven- 
tion, &c. Tom. XVI. 4to. Paris. 11. 5s. 

120 ne F. W. ueber die Leitung des Ejinquartierungs-Wessens. gr. 8vo. 

ssen. 78. 

121 Mitis, J. E. von, Carles-Briicke oder Beschreibung der ersten Stahl-Rettenbriicke 
in Wien. gr. 8vo. Wien. 7s. 6d. 

122 Ehrenfels, J. M. von, die Bienenzucht. 1r Thi. gr. 8vo. Prag. 8s. 

123 Elsner, J.G. Uebersicht der curopaischen veredelten Schafzucht. 2 Bde. gr. 8vo. 
Prag. 12s. 6d. 





125 Colonel Rottiers, Description des Monumens de Rhodes. Livraisons JII.—XI. 
avec texte. 4to. Bruzelles. each 12s. 

126 Melling, Voyage Pittoresque dans les Pyrenées Frangaises. Livraisons IX. X. 
folio-oblong. Paris. 2l. 

127 Letarouilly, Edifices de Rome Moderne. Livraisons XVI. et XVII. folio. Paris. 
each 8s. 

128 Collection d’Antiquités Egyptiennes, recueillies par M. le Chevalier Palin, publiées 
par MM. Dorow et Klaproth, &c. 36 planches. folio. Paris. 41. 

129 Chabert, Galerie des Peintres. Livraisons XXXI. XXXII. folio. Paris. each 11. 

130 Galerie des Musiciens célébres, &c. avec Notices biographiques, &c. Livsn. III. 
folio. Paris. 15s. 

131 Contemporains Etrangers, Recueil iconographique des étrangers les plus célébres, 
&e. Liv. VIII. folio. Paris. 12s. 

152 Laborde, Monumens de la France. Liv. XXX. folio. Paris. 24s. 

133 Villeneuve-Bargemont, Monumens des Grands-Maitres de l’Ordre de Saint-Jean- 
de-Jerusalem. Livraison V. 8vo. Paris. 12s. 

134 Gauthier, les plus beaux Edifices de Génes et de ses environs. Liv. XXIV. 
folio. Paris. each 8s. 

135 Sappho, Bion, Moschus— Recueil de Compositions dessinées par Girodet et 
gravées par Chatillon avec la traduction, &c. par Girodet et Coupin. Livrsns. 
I. IL. IIL. 4to. fig. Paris. 51. 

136 Mazois, Ruines de Pompei, continués par Gau. Liv. XXVII. folio. Paris. 27s. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, VOYAGES, TRAVELS, &c. 


138 Dictionnaire Historique, ou Biographie Universelle Classique, par le Général 
Beauvais, et une Société de gens de lettres. Liv. XII. et dern. 8vo. Paris. 8s. 
The 12 livraisons complete in 3 vols. 5l. 

139 Mémoires d’une Femme de Qualité, sur Louis XVIII. sa Cour et son régne. Tom. 
IfI. et IV. 8vo. Paris. 11. 

140 —— —— du Cardinal Dubois. Tom. III. et 1V. 8vo. Paris. 11. 

141 ——-—— historiques et anecdotiques du Duc de Richelieu. 6 vol. 8vo. Paris. 3l. 

142 ——-—— de Gabrielle d’Estrées. Vol. I. et II. Svo. Paris. 11. 

143 -— de Madame la Marquise de Montespau. Tom. I, et II. 8vo. Paris. 11. 

144 ——-——— complets et authentiques du Duc de Saint-Simon sur le siécle de Louis 
XIV. et la Regence. Tom. V.—XIV. 8vo. Paris. each 9s. 

145 —— de Vidocq. Tom. 1V. 8vo. Paris. 10s. 

146 ——-—— d’un Forgat, ou Vidocq devoilé. Tom. IV. 8vo. Paris. 10s. 

147 —_-—— de M. de Bourrienne, sur Napoiéon, le Directoire, le Consulat, l’Em- 
pire, et la Restauration. Tom. V.—VIII. 8vo. Paris, 21. 

148 —— du Venitien Jacques Casanova de Seingalt. Tom. XII, XIII. XIV. et 
dernier. 12mo. Paris. 14s. 

149 —— ct Mélanges historiques et littéraires, par Je Prince de Ligne. Tom. V. 
8vo. Paris. 9s. 

150 d’un Prétre Regicide. Tom. I. et II. 8vo. Paris. 11. 

151 Flassau, Histoire du Congrés de Vienne. 3 vols. 8vo. Paris. 27s. 

152 Roujoux, Histoire des Rois et des Ducs de Brétagne. Tom. III. et IV. 8vo. 
Paris. 11. 

153 Histoire des Combats d’ Aboukir, de Trafalgar, de Lissa, et des autres batailles na- 
vales, &c. 8vo. Paris. 10s. 

154 Chod’zco, Histoire des Légions Polonaises en Italie sous le commandement du 
Général Dombrowski. 2 vol. 8vo. Paris. 11. 

155 Jacques de Guise, Histoire de Hainaut. Tom, V. 1ére partie. 8vo. Paris. 12s. 

156 Freycinet, Voyage autour du Monde, 1817—1820, Rélation Historique. Livrsus 
XIII. XIV. 4to. Paris. 16s. 
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157 Duperrey, Voyage autour 
IL. 


4to. Paris. 16s. me: 

158 De Beaujour, Voyage Militaire ¢ im 

159 Collection des’ Meilleures Dissertations, Notices, et Traités particuliers relatifs a 
Phistoire de France, &c. Tom. XI. et XIL. (6me livraison). 8vo. Paris. (To 
be completed in 18 vol.) each 8s. 

160 Dictionnaire Géographique Universel. Tom. VI. deux parties. 8vo. Paris, each 9s. 

161 Biographie Universelle et Portative des Contemporains. 1ére partie, Liv. XLVI. 
2me partie, Livraisons XXVII.—XXX. 8vo. Paris. each 3s. 

162 Collection des Mémoires relatifs 4 ’histoire de France. 2de serie, Tom. LXXVII. 
—LXXVIII. et dernier. 8vo. Paris. 16s. 

163 Deshayes, Histoire de l’Abbaye Royale de J umiéges, 8vo. Rouen. 8s. 

164 Levasseur, La Fayette en Amérique en 1824 et 1825, ou Journal d’un Voyage 
aux Etats Unis. 2 vol. 8vo. Paris. 11. 

165 Deville, Hist. du Chateau-Gaillard, et du Siége qu’il soutint contre Philippe 
Auguste en 1203 et 1204. 4to. Rouen. 11. 4s. 

166 Stendhal, Promenades dans Rome. 2 vols. 8vo. Paris. il. 

167 Bovet (ancien Archéveque de Toulouse), des Dynasties Egyptiennes. 8vo. Par. 4s. 

168 Comte de Villeneuve, Statistique du departement des Bouches du Rhone. Tom. IV. 
4to. Marseilles. 

169 Froment, la Police dévoilée depuis la Restauration, &c. Tom. II. 8vo. Paris. 10s. 
The three vols. complete, 30s. 

170 Collection des Chroniques Nationales Frangoises—Froissart. Tom, X. Poésies, 
8vo. Paris. 8s.—The collection complete in 47 vols. 8vo. 8s. each. 

171 Barriére, la Cour et la Ville sous Louis XIV. Louis XV. et XVI., ou Révélations 
historiques, tirées des manuscrits inédits. 8vo. Paris. 9s. 

172 Malte-Brun, Précis de la Géographie Universelle. Tom. VIII. et dernier. 8vo. 
Paris. 16s.—5 Cartes complémentaires pour joindre a |’ Atlas, in 4to. 6s. 

173 Saint-Edme, Amours et Galanteries des Rois de France, Mémoires historiques sur 
les Concubines, Maitresses, et Favorites de ces Princes, depuis le commence- 
ment de la Monarchie jusqu’au régne de Charles X. 2 vols. 8vo. Paris. 11. 

174 Falcao, de |’Etat actuel de la Monarchie Portugaise et des cing causes de sa dé- 
cadence. 8vo. Paris. 5s. 

175 Stivarius, S. F. B. Briefe tiber die Mythologie der Griechen und Romer. 8vo, 
Lamgo. 7s. 

176 Mémoire descriptif sur la Forét Impériale de Brialowieza en Lithuainie. gr. 4to. 
Warschau. 12s. 6d. 

177 Ocfele, A.-die letzten Johanniter auf Rhodus. @ Thle. 8vo. Leipzig. 15s. 

178 Rauschinck, Dr. Allgemeine Hauschronik der Deutschen. 3te Abthig. gr. 8vo. 

ipzig. 15s. 

179 Tillier, A. von, Geschichte der Europaischen Menscheit im Mittelalter. 1r Thi. 
gr. 8vo. Franckfiirt. 7s. 6d. 

180 Mannert, Geéchiclite der alten Deutschen, besonders der Francken, gr. 8vo. 
Stuttgart. 12s. 6d. 

181 Martens, C. von, allgemeine Geschichte der Turken-Kriege in Europa von 1356 

, bis 1812. 2r Bd. 8vo. Stuttgardt. 6s. 

182 Scheller, K. F. A. Shight-Bok “der Stad Branswyk. gr. 8vo. Braunschweig. 
7s. 6d. 

183 Wutzke, J. C. Bemerkungen tuber die Gewasser die Ostseekuste und die Bes- 
chaffenheit des Bodens im Konigreich Preussen. 4to. K dnigsberg. 12s. 

184 Horschelmann, Erd-Volks-und Staatenkunde von Deutschland. 8vo. Berlin. 8s. 

185 Hammer, Geschichte des Osmanischen Reiches, Tom. IV. et V. 8vo. Pest. 


POETRY, DRAMA, &c. 


186 Suite du Repertoire du Théatre de Madame. Livrsns VII.—XX. S@ino. Paris. 
each 1s. 6d. 

187 Nota, Commedie di, con un saggio storico-critico della Commedia Ltaliana dal 
Prof. Salfi. 5 vol. 12mo. Parigi. 24s. 
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188 Halevy, Le Czar Demetiiant a ge ep et en vers. 8vo. Paris. 6s. 

189 Louis, Roi de Baviére, Poesi ; fett. 2 vol. 18mo. Paris. 12s, 

190 Histoire du Chatelain de Couc a de la Daine de Fayel, Poéme composé dans 
le XIITe siécle, et mise en Frangois par Crapelet. gr. 8vo. fig. Paris. 35s. 

191 Arnault, Catherine de Médicis aux Etats de Blois, drame historique en 5 actes. 
8vo. Paris. 6s. . 

19% Souvenirs et Regrets du Vieil Amateur Dramatique. 6 Livraisons, avec 36 
planches au pied. 18mo. Paris. 24s. 

193 Beer, M. Struensee. Trauerspiel in 5 Aufzugen, 8vo. Stuttgardt. 6s. 

194 Immermann, R. die Schule der Frommen. Liustspiel in 3 Aufaziigen. 8vo. Stutt- 
ardt. 3s. 

195 Ochlenschliger, A. die Gétter Nordens. Episches Gedicht in 3 Biichern. Aus dem 
Dinischen von G. Th. Legis. 8vo. Leipsig. 7s. 6d. 

196 Pauer, Fr. Jakobea, Kénigin der Niederlande. Schauspiel in 3 Akten. 8yo. 
Osterrode. 2s. 6d. 


NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 


198 La Réforme en 1560, ou le Tumulte d’Amboise. Scénes historiques. 8vo. 
Paris. 9s. 

199 Jean-sans-peur, Duc de Bourgogne. Scénes historiques. 1ére partie, Mort du 
Duc d’Orléans, Novembre, 1407. 8vo. Paris. 9s. 

200 Aug. Lafontaine, la Nouvelle Arcadie, ou l’Interieur de deux Familles. 4 vol. 
12mo. Paris. 14s. 

201 Le Couvent de Baiano, Chronique du XVIe siécle, extraite des Archives de 
Naples, &c. par M.P. L. Jacob. 8vo. Paris. 7s. 6d 

203 Zschokke, Le Galérien. 2 vol. 12mo. Paris. 7s. 

204 F. Denis, Ismael Ben Kaizar, ou la Decouverte du Nouveau Monde, roman his- 
torique. 5 vol. 12mo. Paris. 11. 

205 Bulgarin, Ivan Wyjighine, ou le Gil Blas Russe, trad. par Ferry de Pigny. 4 vol. 
12mo. 1I. 1s, 

206 Mme Pichler, La Délivrance de Bude, roman historique, tiré des guerres des 
Allemands et des Hongrois contre les Tures. 4 vol. 12mo, Paris. 16s, 

207 Koch (Paul de) La Femme, le Mari,et PAmant. 4 vol. 12mo. Paris. 16s. 

208 Pichler, C. die Wiedereroberung von Ofen. 2 thle. 8vo. Leipzig. 15s. 

209 Nikolai, G. die Geweihten oder der Kantor aus Fichtenbagen. Temereske in 2 
Thle. 8vo. Berlin. 15s. 

210 Miillner’s Novellen. ir thl. der Kaliber. 16mo. Leipzig. 5s. 


CLASSICAL LITERATURE, PHILOLOGY, BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


211 Schrettinger, M. Versuch eines vollstandigen Lehbrbuchs der Bibliothek-Wissen- 
»schaft. 2 Bde. 8vo. Miinchen. 13s. 
212 “ae Scriptorum Historie Byzantine: Constantini Porphyrogenit. Vol. I. 8vo. 
. Bonn. 19s.—Ch. script. 11. 5s.—Ch. membr. 11. 10s. 
213 Tendon, H. Opuscula Academica. Ed. J. F. Winzer. 8vo. maj. Leipzig. 10s. 
214 Haenel, Dr. Catalogi librorum MSS. qui in Bibliothecis Galliz, Helvetie, His- 
anie, Lusitanie, Belgii, Britannia Mag. asservantur. Fasc, I. 4to. maj. 
ipzig. 10s. 
215 Lindberg J. C. de Inscriptione Melitensi Pheenicio-Greca ; cum VII. tab. 8vo. 
maj. C en. 75. 
216 Platonis Dialogi duo: Gorgias, Theeletus. Edid. L. Fr. Heindorfius. Vol. IT. 
8vo. maj. Berlin. 15s. 
217 Curtius, Dr. de Antiquis Italie incolis.. Pars L. 8vo. se gee 5s. 6d. 
218 Homerus Slavicis dialectis — lingua scripsit. Ed. Dankovsky, Liliados. 
Lib. I. 1—50. 8vo. 


219 Struve, Dr. Questionum de Dialeeto Herodoti Specimen. 4to. maj. K dnigsberg. 
2s. 6d. 
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220 Koliades, Ulysse-Homére, ou a gaa tens de I’'lliade et de l'Odyssée, 
folio. Paris. 50s. . 

221 Bibliotheca Classica Latina, edente Lemoin. Livraisons XLIV. et XLV.—Plinii 
Hist. Nat. tom. V.—Senece Tragedim, tom. I.—Ciceronis Orationis, tom. V. 
—Opera Philos. tom. II. 12 vol. 8vo. Paris, 

222 Raynouard, Observations philosophiques et grammaticales sur le Roman de Rou, 
et sur quelques régles de la Langue des Trouvéres au XIlIe siécle. 8vo, 
Paris. 5s. 

223 Quérard, la France Littéraire, ou Dictionnaire Bibliographique, &c. Livraison V. 
8vo. Paris. 10s. 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


CEuvres de F. B. Hoffmann. Tom. IX. et X. 8vo. Paris. each 2s.—The 10 
vol, complete, 41. 10s. 
¥95 Simonde de Sismondi, de la Littérature du Midi de l'Europe. 3me édition. 4 
vol. 8vo. Paris. 36s. 
Le Frondeur, Observations sur les mceurs de Paris, et de la Province. 12mo. 
Paris. 4s. 
Jarry de Mancy, Atlas historique et chronologique des Littératures anciennes et 
modernes. Livraison XI. folio. Paris. 10s. 6d. 
CEuvres de P. E. Lemontey. Edition revue et préparée par l’auteur. Vol. I. et 
II. (to be completed in 5). 8vo. Paris. 18s. 
229 Salverte, des Sciences Occultes, ou Essai sur la Magie, les Prodiges, et les Mi- 
racles. 2 vols. 8vo. Paris. 18s. 
230 Jacobs, Vermischte Schriften. Tom. IIT. 8vo. Leipsig. 14s. 
231 Salgues, Préjugés de Reputation. 8vo. Paris. 10s. 


ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 


Yadjnadattabadha, ou la Mort d’Yadjnadatta, épisode de Ramayana, publié en 
Sanscrit, &c. par A. Loiseleur Deslongchamp. 8vo. Paris. 4s. 

[u-Kiao-Li, roman Chinois, texte autographié et publié par Levavasseur. Liv. I. 
(to form 10 livraisons). 8vo. Paris. 

Vendidad Sadé, I’un des livres de Zoroastre, publié d’aprés le MS. Zend de la 

Bibliothéque du Roi. Livraison II. folio. Paris. 16s. 

Kitab Tequouym al Bouldan, ou Géographie d’Aboul-Féda. Edition autographiée 
d’aprés un manuscrit Arabe de la Bibliothéque du Roi, par H. Jouy ; revue et 
corrigée par M. Reynaud. Livraison I. 4to. Paris. 

Miller, Dr. Historia Merdasidarum, ex Halebensibus Gemaleddini Annalibus ex- 
cerpta. 8vo. maj. Bonn. 4s, 

Bocthor et Caussin de Parceval, Dictioanaire Frangais-Arabe. Livraisons V. et 
VI. 4to. Paris. each 16s. 





»* ©. AupemaRrLe-Srreet, DecEMBER, 1829, 
J .. 3 
VOLUMES OF 


THE “"RSILY LIBRARY, 


ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


Nos. I. and II. containing The LIFE OF NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE, with Fifteen 
Engravings on Steel and Wood, by FinpEN and Tuompson ; the Wood-cuts from designs 
of G. Crumssanx. Seconp Epition. Very neatly bound in canvass. 2 vols. 10s. 


No. II.—THE LIFE OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT, A New Edition. In 1 vol. 5s. 


No. |1V—LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT BRITISH PAINTERS, SCULPTORS, 
AND ARCHITECTS. Vol. I. (to be completed in 3 vols.) illustrated with Ten Engravings 
on Steel and Wood. 5s. 


No. V. and VI—THE HISTORY OF THE JEWS. Vol. I. and II. (to be completed in 
3 vols.) illustrated with original Maps and Wood-cuts. 10s, 

No. VII.—THE NATURAL HISTORY OF INSECTS. Vol. I, (to be completed ip 
2 vols.) 5s. 


No, ViIII—THE COURT and CAMP OF BUONAPARTE, with Portrait. One Vol. 5s, 


A New Volume of the Famuy Lisrary will continue to be published early in every Month, 


[FROM BLACKWOOD’S ws 

** Nothing could be further from our wish than to see the Tories condescending to write 
party pamphlets under the pretext of furnishing the people, and especially the young people, 
of this country, with a series of histories, biographies, and elementary scientific treatises. 
The volumes before us do not betray the most remote intention of anything of the kind : 
on the contrary, they exhibit a spirit of calm and impartial fairness which has commanded 
the eulogy of the Whigs themselves, from Caithness to Cornwall. What we desire is, not 
to see an engine of this kind operating strenuously on our side of the question, but that we 
should see all engines of this kind prevented from operating against us thoughout the land 
—a fair field here, as everywhere else, and no favour. We are now pretty well assured that 
the managers of this new machinery, of whatever party, will perceive the necessity of 
attending strictly to the avowed objects of their respective undertakings.” 

‘* If the main object in beginning with a history of Napoleon Buonaparte was to destroy 
at once all suspicion of vulgar views of partisanship in the conduct of the series, the choice 
was judicious. It was taken for granted that a life of the Imperial Adventurer, issuing 
from such a quarter, must, of course, be a tissue of vituperation. On the contrary, this 
little book has been lauded by all parties equally, and most justly, for the tone of grave and 
generous candour which it maintains throughout. It would be idle in us now to expatiate 
on a work which has been largely quoted and warmly commended in, we think, every 
newspaper printed in this country, and in half the Continental journals besides—which has 
already been reprinted in America, and translated into at least three foreign languages in 
the short space of three months. It is, intruth, a masterly epitome of all that has been 
proved to be true concerning the career of the most extraordinary man of the last thousand 
years—and, as there existed no previous epitome at all of this story in the English language, 
its success would, no doubt, have been great, even had its execution been far below the mark 
that has been aimed at and reached. We never met with more solid information compressed 
within so small a space; and yet the brevity of the style never runs into obscurity. On the 
contrary, we should be much at a loss to point out such another specimen of narrative 
clearness in the whole range of contemporary literature. The arrangement throughout is 
strictly chronological, and yet, with such practised skill have the parts been put together, 
that we do not remember experiencing the jolt of one harsh transition from the first page to 
the last. The whole-length details of the story were, of course, out of the question—yet the 
language is often as picturesque as it is uniform and concise ; and, on the whole, we doubt 
whether a more lively impression of the man and his deeds will ever be conveyed in any 
work of six times the length, or of a hundred times the pretension. If the author will be at 
the pains to interweave, in successive editions, such new illustrations and anecdotes as are 
likely to be furnished by the fast-following Memoirs of the French press, this text will stand 
its ground—for our time. Some of the numerous engravings introduced are of great merit, 
especially three after the designs of George Cruikshank ; but laying these embellishments 
out of the question, two volumes so rich in information and interest, so much to be de- 
voured by youth, and so worthy to be consulted by the maturest reader—price ten shillings 
—would constitute certainly one of the cheapest of all possible cheap books. Whoever the 
writer may be, he is athorough master of his craft; and if diligence to collect materials, 
sagacity and sensibility to appreciate them, and the command of style equally remarkable 
for strength and elasticity, be sufficient to ensure success in Biography—the Family Library 
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cannot employ his pen too frequently in this most delightful, and, perhaps, most instructive 
of its departments. ee , ; 

“ Of a work already so widely known it would be. ridiculous to tiultiply specimens in 
these pages; but one passage will be Te of byge ong ‘Nunc legant qui nunquam 
legebant, quique legebant nunc legant.’ have rea in regions to which even the 
cheapest books do not easily find their way—and in many an Indian cantonment the striking 
paragraphs which follow will be,perused for the first time on our page.” : 

“‘ The second work included in this collection is a Life of Alexander the Great, written by 
the Reverend John Williams, (of Balliol College, Oxford,) the well-known founder and 
head of the New Edinburgh Academy, and written in a manner worthy of his high scholastic 
reputation. The Rector has no need of our testimony to the depth of his classical learning, 
or to his soundness and vigour of understanding,—without which no man ever was or will 
be aneminently successful teacher of youth. The author has displayed felicitously in this vo- 
lume both the natural and acquired endowments of his mind, filled a blank in the historical 
library—furnished the schoolmaster, and also the schoolboy, whether at home or abroad, 
with a capital manual—and, in a word, given every citizen of Modern Athens new reason 
for rejoicing in the knowledge that he is‘once more established among us. He has broughta 
shrewd understanding of the nineteenth century, and all.the lights of recent European 
reading, together with not a little Asiatic lore, both curious and instructive, to bear upon 
the life and actions of the immortal Macedonian ; and unless there should be some unlooked- 
for burst of light from Oriental sources, there will never, in as far as we can see, be the 
smallest occasion for writing this story over again.” : 

“* We, who now hold the pen, do not pretend to be deeply skilled in the mysteries of the 
fine arts—although we have long been numbered among.the members of the Athenian 
Dilettanti. We shall not, therefore, enter upon any account of No. IV. of the Family 
Library, which is the first volume of ‘Lives of the British Painters, Sculptors, and 
Architects” All that we can answer for is, that the biographies included in this first 
volume are very interesting reading—the result apparently of much diligence—abounding 
certainly in masculine views and opinions, shrewd, terse common sense, and last, not 
least to our taste, in quiet graphic humour. On the whole, the style presents subdued 
and compact simplicity. ‘ 

“* The steel engravings of Hogarth and Reynolds in this volume are exquisitely beautiful, 
and themselves well worth the five shillings it costs.” 

“« We come now to tise fifth Number of this collection—the last that has been put forth— 
and we think the best—being the first volume of ‘ The History of the Jews,’ (to be com- 
pleted in three volumes,) by the Rev. H. H. Milman. This is by far the most important 
subject which has as yet been opened in the Family Library—and the editors have been 


most fortunate in engaging on it the pen of a scholar, both classical and scriptural, and so 
elegant and powerful a writer, as the Poetry Professor. We shall not pretend to criticise 
in detail a work, of which only one-third part is before us ; but we hazard nothing in saying, 
that high as Mr. Milman’s reputation has for — been, it will at once be more than 


doubled by this volume. Ars est celare artem—and rarely has profound research been dis- 
guised under a more charming appearance of easy and rapid eloquence. Subjects familiar 
to us from infancy are treated so as to possess all the interest of novelty—questions, which 
have exercised the wits of controversialists through a long succession of ages, are presented 
with a simplicity and clearness calculated to captivate the youngest reader—the whole nar- 
rative, finding space for the richest detail, and yet condensed into most pregnant brevity, 
breathes at once the warm imagination of a poet, the piety of a ripe and sober divine, and 
the expansive liberality of a philosophical understanding. Few theological works of this 
order (if it be completed as it is begun) have appeared cither in ours or in any other language. 
To the Christian reader of every age and sex—and we may add of every sect—it will be a 
source of the purest delight, instruction, and comfort; and of the infidels who open it 
merely that they may not remain in ignorance of a work placed by general consent in the 
rank of an English classic, is there not every reason to hope that many willlay it down 
in a far different mood ? 

“* This first volume brings down the history of the Hebrew people to the capture of Jeru- 
salem by Nebuchadnezzar, in the year before Christ 587. The second volume, we presume, 
includes the period between that calamity and the final catastrophe of the Holy City under 
Titus; the third, the history of the dispersion to the present time. 

“ Asubject so pees with every element of interest, the world could not produce—and 
high indeed will be the reward of this writer, if he be spared to the completion of the task. 

** And well indeed has our author redeemed this promise. The skill and taste with which 
he introduces into the web of his text, wherever occasion offers, the words of Holy Writ— 
the splendid poetry of the prophets which he continually brings to bear on the narrative of 
events—the sober deep devotion of spirit in which the whole work is executed: upon these, 
and many other excellencies, we doubt not, the completion of Mr. Milman’s task will give us 
a more suitable opportunity of dwelling. 

““On the whole, we are inclined to think we have said and cited enough to call the 
serious attention of our readers to The Family Library. Parents, guardians, and masters, 
have many sacred duties to perform to their children and dependents ; and we know of none 
more weighty than the obligation to watch over the food which is presented to the juvenile 
understanding. In this series, instruction and entertainment are combined throughout, and 
old and young, rich and poor, will alike find their tastes and capacities consulted.” 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE-STREET. 
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